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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Annual General Meeting 


The Aiiiuial ^Jciienil Meotiii.e,' was liehl at llie Soeiety’s moms 
at 5 p.m. oil Friday, lltli holiruary, lU’.’i. 

PKKSK.NT: :i:)i\ E. 0. Wliisteilt. ( \'ie.'-l’ivsi<ieiit ior Sinsa- 
pore) in the chair, and Boine 30 lueinhers. 

1. The iiiiiuites of the Aiimuil tieneral .Meeliii" of Kehnmry 

S6th 1920 were read aiul coiiiirmeti. 

2 . The Amnial Eeport and Htatemeiit^ tif Ac<-tnuil- weiv taken 
as read and duly adopted, on the mati<ni Of i>r. Wiiistedr s.'eondeii 
by Mr. .Robiiisoiu 

3. Dr. WiustiHli. |)r(>[uiso(l mid ^Ir. lUirkill -cttnidcd that 

Rule 5 should be ainevuled liy Ihe addition of {In* \vurd> : 

Sot'ietie.s and instiint i<nis are :}l>u eii,a'ibD bu* or» 
diuary menibersliip/’ 

This was earritMl unaiuinousiy. 

4. Arising out of a loiter from j\Ir. Doiiiay a tliMai>->ion took 
place regarding the election of Xdce- Presidents. 1 he nuHuing 
favoured the following aineiuhnent to Rule <S:— 

Sulistitiite for lines d and i the following:— 

** Vlce-Pre,^i(]enLs not i*Aeee(ling six, ordinarily two 
caeh from (i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) tlu* Fe<lerated 
Malay States, and (iii) the Unfederaied or other ProOH'led 
States, although this alloeation shall in \\u way lie liimling 
on the electors.’^ 

As no notice had been given of this proposed amendment it 
was agreed that this meeting had no power to vote on ii. it- was 
therefore decided to bring it forward at anotlim* Deiieral Mx^vtAng. 

5. A letter was read from Dr* Haidtsclii thanking tlio Society 
for the honour they had conferred upon him in ih‘etiiig Idm an 
Honorary Member. 

It was agreed to add his photo to the Hoeiet^'ks gallery of 
portraits of past distinguished Officers of the Soeiet}*. 
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V 



C>. ■Oil the iiiotioii,of the' Hon. Mr. Hayes Marriott, secoiided 
•l:iy Dr. M^inskxit, the following Honorary Members were elected:— 

H. IL the Snitan of Perak^ K.o.m.g. 

Di\ Ph. \ an Ponkel. Professor of Ma^lay, Leiden. 

Dr. Kenward Brandstetter, Luzern. 

Prof. Bn Snouck-HiirgTonJe. Leiden. 

7. The election of Officers and Members of the' Council for 
the ciirreiit year resulted as follows; : — 

President - -The Hon. Sir J. 'W. Murrison. 

Vice-Presiden-t foe Singapore ' Dr. B^. 0. Winstedt. 

Tice-Presiderit for Penang - The Hon. Mr. G. A. Hall. 

Tiee-Presidenf for'fheF,M,S, Mr. C. Boden Kloss. 

Ilo'fh Secretary - ' - - Major J. G. Moulton, o.b.e. : 

lion. Treasurer - - - Mr. C. Bazell. 

Hon, LiJavrian «• - - Mr, J. Jolinston. 

j'The Hon. Dr. Liiii Boon Keng, o.b.e. 

i Mr. I. H. Biirkill. 

M embers ^ of (Council - - ■ 

1 Mr. J. E. Nathan. 

I, The Kev. A. J. Ainery. 

8. Mr. Colleiiette suggested the holding of monthly meetings 
at whieh papers might be. read. xLfter some diseussion it was 
decided to recommend the suggestion for the con'sideratioii of the 
incoming CournH. 

9. Du the motion of Dr. Winstedt, seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Nutt, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. See Tiong Wah for kindly 
auditing the Society's accounts was passed. 

10. On the motion of the Eev. A. J. Ainer.y, seconded by 
Mr. Burkill a vote of thanks to the retiring Council w^as passed. 

11. A \'ote of thanks to the Chairman, pro])osed l)y Major 
Moulton and seconded by Mr. Bazell, terminated the proceedings. 

Annual Dinner. 

By kind permission, of the Committee of the Singai)ore Club, 
a dinner was held bv the Society at that Chub on Friday, February 
nth 1921 at 8 p.ni. 

Dr. WinsttML Vice-President for Bingai)ore, presided over a 
eompany of 30. The following Members attended the dinner:— 
Messrs. Adelberg, Amery, Bazell, Fiiilayson, Gallagher, Hall, 
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Hamilton, Hughes, Johnston, LfO\\^her Kemp, Boden Kloss, Lew- 
ton»Brain^ Macnlister,. Miller, Moulton, , Kathan, Kiitt, Eobinson, 
Saiitry, SeharfE and Collenette. 

The follo%ving attended as guests of various Members Messrs, 
Bay, Figart, Ham, Penman, Quance, Siiiith, Wolskel and Dr. Holt, 

^ Ijfter the usual loyal toast, Dr. Winstedt proposed the health 
of the F.M.S. Members of the Society. He ineiitioiied that this 
was probably the first dinner ever held by the Society and he 
hoped it would become an annual function. 

He commented on the snceessfiil career of the Society and 
drew attention to the wide circulation of the Societr's Journal and 
in particular to the fact that it is evidently appreciated hy various 
learned institutions in Europe and elsewhere. He instanced the 
Professor of Malay at Leiden, who had written to him quite re- 
cently in appreciation of onr Journal. Dr. Winstedt remarked on 
the general rise in cost of printing and said that the only way to 
combat that was to obtain more members for tlie Society. He re- 
gretted the absence of Sir William Murisoii their President, now 
on a holiday, and said he was confident that if the dinner became 
an annual and assured success, H. E. the Governor, fheir Patron, 
who took a keen interest in Malay matters, would cojisent to attend. 

Mr. C. Boden Kloss replied in suitable terms on behalf of the 
F.M.'S. Members and proposed the health of the Straits Members, 
coupled with the name of the Hon.' Mr. Xntt. 

Mr. Xntt, in replying to this toast, expressed a hope that the 
day would come when the Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society would be known as the MaMyan Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. Onr membership list and our field of work covered 
a wider area than the Straits Settlements. He alluded to his own 
failure to form a Malayan Assor jation but congratulated the 
Society on being in fact, if not actually in title, a Malayan Scienti- 
fic Society. He proposed the health of the guests, to which Dr, 
Holt replied, congratulating, the Society bn its past achievements 
and future prospects. He only regretted that duty took him to 
India, which would tlius prevent him from taking closer interest in 
the Society in future. 

Mr. Bazell proposed the health of the Hon. Secretary, who, 
he said, was mainly xesy-onsible for getting up the dinner. The 
Hon. Secretary acknowledged the compliment and tacffully moved 
an adjournment to the billiard and card rooms, wliere a pleasant 
evening was brought to a close shortly before midnight. 

Members agreed that the particularly apt speeches of the 
three principal speakers contributed in no small measure to the 
success of the evening. 


ANNUAL REPORT 

o£ the 

STRAITS BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

for 1920. 


The rQ.eiiibership of the Society at the close of the year stood 
at 329, ' comprisnig 10 Hoiiorar}’ Meiiil}ers, 4 
Membersliip Corresponding Members, ami. 315 Ordiiiar.y Mem- 
bers. 


During the year iioder .review 55 new members (4 Correspond- 
ing, Members and,, 51 Ordinary. Members) were elected by the 
Ooiincii. This total compares very favourably with, an a\'erage_, 
over the last five years, of 22 new members per arm inn. The report 
for 1909 recorded a total of 46 new .members for that year as the 
largest nimiber elected in any one year in the history of the Society 
up to that date. In 1.910 this number -was easily surimssecl, no 
less than 13 iiev' members being added in that year. Si,nee then 
the annual infiis.ion of new blood has. been less pronounced. The 
total of 55 for 1920_, hrnrever, indicates a healthy revival in the 
activity of the 'Society. 


The names of the new^ members .elected during the .year are :• 
CORRESPONBIKG MEMBERS. 


Dr. N. Annandale.. 

Dr. F. F. Lakllaw. 

Mr. 'Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 
Mr. P. M. Adams. ' 

Dr. T. Barbour. 

Mr, Rai Sahib S. N. Bardhan. 
Mr. C. L. Collenette. . . 

^Ir. W. S. CotterilL 
Mr. A. il. Dickinson. 

Dr. H. B. Dodds. 

Dr. W. J. Geale. 

Mr. IT. A. Gordon-Hall. 

Mr. G. F. Hill. 

Mr. C. B. Holman-Hunt. 

Mr. James Johnston. 

Dr, A. F. G. Kerr. 

Mr. E. M. King. 


Dr. E. D. Merrill. 

Mr. J .P. Mo€|iiette. 

Members. 

M.r. F. H. Kortright. 

CMpt. H. B. S. Law^ 

Mr. W. H. Lee-Wariier. 

Mr. J. Leiidrick. 

Baja Mahimid . bin Baja, ,Ali. , 
Mr. G. T. M. MaeBryaii. 

Dr, J. McCabe. 

Miss Agnes Mclver. 

Mr. Yivian Mackie. 

Mr.-W. Marsh. 

Mr. J. IT. E. Millar. 

Mr. H. F. Monk. 

Mr. A. G. Morkill. 

Mr, 6. A. de Ch. de Monbray. 
Sir William Murison. 


annual EBPOBL ■ 


Mrs. J. W. ScharS. 

Dr. George: Waugh Scott. 

Mr. Soh Yiew Jin. 

Mr. ,F. G. Stevenvs. 

Mr. H. W. Thomson. 

Mr. H. Weisberg. 

Mr. A. J. Weller. 

H. B. Mr. E. J. Wilkinson, C.M.G. 
Mr. G. C. Woolley. 

Capt. J. C. Yewclall. 


Mr. A. W. N'eubronner, 

Mr. €. A. Feubronner. 

Mr. F. de la Mare Forris, B.sc. 

Hon^ble Mr. W. Futt, O.B.B. 

Mr. Megat Os^man. 

Mr. E., A. O^Sullivan. 

Mr. 0. J, Perkins. 

Mr. A, D. Pesketi 
Mr. E. Y. Peters. 

Mr. M. Siathasivam.' 

Dr. J. W. Scharff. 

Dr. B.. Hanitsch was elected an Honorary Member in recogni- 
tion of his many services to the Society. 

The CVnincil regrets to report the death of 5 members during 
the year: Sir Evelyn Ellis, the eminent Singapore lavryer, who 
joined the Society in 1909 ; W. H. Mackray, F. M. S. Civil Service, 
a memiber since 1908, who in joint authorship with C. W. C. Parr, 
contributed a valnable paper to the Society's Joiirn^al, entitled the 
'‘’History of Beniban (Journ. Fo. 56, pp. 1-157); H. Lupton, 
S. S., civil Service, Dr. J. M. Hiandy and B.. IV. Munro, who had 
all been members for tha last ten years. 

In addition to the above the Society lost 29 members by re- 
signation dnriiig the year. Of these, 19 names were removed under 
Eiile 6. This somewhat large numil>er is due to the fact that this 
Buie has not been enforced during the last few years, sO' that our 
membersliii) roll remained fictitiously large. Some members, who 
had not ]3aicl their ,subscri])tions for as many as seven years were re- 
tained on tlie list, while others hare left this country and cannot 
now be traced. It is believed that the present total of 329 mem- 
bers now represents accurately the active membership of the Society. 

H. E. Sir Laurence Gnilleinard, k.c.b. graciously consented 
to become Patron of the Society in succession to Sir 
Patron Arthur Yonng who left the conntry in 1919. 

Dining the year Mr. C. Boden Kloss was co-opted to fill the 
post of Vice-President F.M.S. in place of The Hoidble 
Council Mr. W. G. ■\Ia.xwell wlio proceeded on leave. Messrs. 

Makepeace and H. C. Eobinson resigned from the 
Oonneil on proceeding to Europe on leave. Mr. A. S. Haynes was 
co-opted to fill the place of one of them. 

Two Journals, Fos, 81 and 82, were issued during the year 
(March and September). Together they amounted to 
Journal 226 pages, against 168 in 1919 and 192 in 1918. These 
figures do not compare favourably with those for the 
first 40 years of the Society when the average number of pages 
published each year amounted to 306. 

The variety of subjects dealt with was well maintained. There 
were fourteen papers on Malayan folk-lore, literature and local 
history, four on philology, three bota.nical papers and two on 


AHNUAL BEPORT 


IX 


zoological subjects. A sbort article Dr. Giiiilette on a curious 
Eelantaii ebarm , and another by ' Mr. Hamilton entitled The 
Bork'^ exteiicled the range ' of ■ .interesting material. finblislieci . 

The fact, howver. remains that the biirde.ii of authorship 
falls on too 'few. The papers published durin/g the year came 
from twelve authors. In 191.8;, ten, and in 1919 seven, members 
contributed papers. ' Oiir meniWship list shows that aboii.t 83 per 
cent reside in Malaya and are therefore tO' a. large .extent in, touch 
with or in imeh of all .^rts of .subjects - which a:re w*©!! wo^rth study 
and writing up. But' only -about 3 or 4 per ee.iit 'Of our iiieniberB 
contribute papers during the- j^ear. 

The C.Vjiineil is airare that some members criticize recent num- 
bers of the Journal on account of the somewhat large proportion 
of technical papers which' fill its pages. The puhlieation of such 
papers naturally forms an' important part of the Soeiety^s wort 
and is in itself a valuable eoritribiitioii to Science. Earlier Journals, 
however, eon tallied a large nuinl>er of iiou-technleal ]>apers on 
travel, loinl customs, natural history, etc., which could not fail to 
interest all members. They make remarkably good reading now. 
On the other liaiid some of our more technical papers are admitted- 
ly indigestilile and not likely to be read by, say. one iww cent of 
our membership, if that.. The remedy lies with Members. Our 
field of work is wide. It embraces the Hs^Ialay Peninsula and neigh- 
bouring Malayan eoiintries. Many interesting tales of travel there- 
in, of their history, their peoples, geographical, zrxilogical, 1 botanical, 
geological peculiarities, remain to he told. 

.. The suc-eess of the S-ociety depeiuLs on. three .factors:, large 
membership roll, plenty of funds, and, thirdly, active assis-tance 
of iiienibers in providing material for the Journal., In the first 
two the position of the S-ociety is .safelactorj, in the, third the 
Council feels that there is room 'for improvement.. .Papers ' already 
received for 1921 indicate that the supply has by no means rim 
dry. But (it is hoped that more sources of supply luay yet be 
tapped. . 

The 'Treasureris statement of 'aoeounfe for the year 1920 shows 
balances carried forward to the total of $8,309.27 
Finances against '$7,142.89 at the end tof the year 1919. Of 
this amount, $2,500 has been invested in Victory Loan^ 
$2,200 remains invested in S. -S.. War Doan, while the ‘Fixed De- 
posit at the Mercantile Bank- has been reduced from $2,500 to 
$ 2 , 000 . 

The total of $1,670 for subscriptioBB received during the year 
shoves a satisfactory increase over an average totel of $1,127 for 
the previous five years. . This ■ was in part due to the payment of 
$435 arrears of subscriptions for 1915-1919. Five members com- 
pounded for life membership. Eeceipts from sale of Journals and 
Maps, amounting to $765, showed a slight increase over the 'average 
of $716 for the previous five years. ’ 
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ANNUAL EE POET 


Tile tw Journals (226 pages) piiblislied clnring the year cost 
.A long paper by Dr. -E. D. Meinill on the. Flora .of Borneo, 
which has been in the press for the last two years, should be finished 
early in 1921. It will amount to some 600 pages ; the cost will 
absorb a large proportion of onr balance. Owiiiig to the still further 
rise in cost of paper and printing, the price of further Journals 
1921 will be about 120 per cent more than the cost of the last pre-war 
Journal. So long, howeYer, as the membership list remains above 
300 subseribing members, the Council hopes that it will.be possible 
to maintain an output of 300 pages of Journal per annum, at ;aiiy 
rate for a short time, without having to follow the lead of so many 
other scientific societies and recommend an increase in subseriptions. 

The Society's Exchange List was revised during the year, 
several scientific Institutions and ;Societies being added 
Library to the list, while others were removed. 

The Council felt that the Society's Library was not fulfilling 
as useful a function .as it might, owfing to the fact- that so many 
members reside away from Singapore. The Council therefore 
considered that it would be in consonanee with the original aims of 
the Society and would meet tlie wishes of present members if steps 
were taiken to make portions of the Librarj^ more easily available to 
those who would apipreeiate this action. With this end in view 
the Council has offered certain botanical journals (e.g. Missouri 
Garden Bulletin, University of Cali^fornia Eecords, etc.) on incle- 
finite loan to the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore; 
certain geological journals (e.g. Canadian Geological Survey, Geo- 
logical Survey of India, etc.) to the F. M. S. Geological Depart- 
ment; certain Museum journals (e.g. those published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, ^NTew York Museum, Indian Muiseurn, Colombo 
Museum, etc.) to the Director, Baffles Museum, Singapore. These 
offers have been gratefully accepted. 

It is hoped .to publish an up-to-date catalogue of the Society’s 
Library at an early date. All publications on mdefinite loan will 
be included, so that members of the Society may borrow them, if 
they wish, on applfcation made through the Society’s Librarian. 


Sth January^ 1921: J. C. Moulton, 

Son, Secretary, 
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List of riembers for 1921. 

(As on 1st January, 1921.) 


* lAfe }] ('inherx. i < ’ontribuforx to the Socit't!i'x ■loiirinil. 


Honorary Members. 

Fear of Election. 

ISIKIJUIS. f Blaodkx, C. O., Sclidiil df ()rien!:il Suidics, l''insliiii'\ 
t'ircvis, Ijoudoii. (lldn. Sccrclnrv ISiHi). 

('dLLYKK. W. R., i.s.o. Hiirronr Hull. Rdcpliiiui. 
N'orMk, EiifiiaiHl. (I'ouiidil !!M) ! : Vice-I’rdsiildiif 
l.SSir-lltflft. 1902, l!)04-liH),-)). 

li)(i3.191T. GALr.oWAY, 1)1!.. .D. J., BriTisli DisiH'iisnrv. Sind;i- 
pore. (Yiee-Presiileiit 19ii(>-19(i: ; President. 190S- 
191;]). 

1S!l.'i.l!)2i!. +Ha\itsc'I1.. 1>1!, R.. 9!) Wnodstoek Rdiid. Oxford. 

Hiigkiiid. liConiu-il 1S91. 19(0-191)9: Tfoii. Treii- 
siirer 1.S98-19(i«. 1919-1911. 1911-191!): lion. 

Beeivtiiry 1912-191;]). 

A Roimder fllosi;, Rt. Rnv. Risiun* 0. K.. Wvke V'i(‘iir;i,Ln>, .Nor- 

1818. iinmd.v near Ouiliirord. Kiiyland'. ( N’iee-Pivsidi'iir. 

1X90-1, s!)2: Prosidetil. ISlX- l.x.so, IS!) 1 - lOiO 1. 

1992. Lawks, R|.;v. \\ . 0., Port More.shv. .Wav OuiiKai. 

IHIS. PioiiiiAM, \'hx .ViiciinicACdX' ,1., t'luu'd. Soinersel. 
England. 

1S99.]!)12. fRini.icY, H. X. c.m.!;.. m.a., k.k.s., 1 (knnhi'rlaiid 
.Road, Ivow tia.rdoiis, Surrey, Rii.ijiand. ((’ouiieil 
189-l-189d: Hon. Seeretarv '!899-i,S9;l, 18!)':- 1!) 1 1 ). 

191(5. S.viiAW.VK, H. H. TiieRa.t.ui ok, KmRina'. Sarawak. 

188.5. Satow,. Sill Ehneht M.. Beaumont, Ottery St. ^fary, 
Devon, England. 

Corresponding Members. 

1920. fANXANDALE, X., D.so.,, F.A.s.B., Indian .Museum. C'al- 
entta. 

1920. fT^viDLAW. _P. P., JI.A., F.Z.S.,, Hvelield, Uffeuline, 
Uevousliire, England. 

1920. tMEMiiLL, E. D., ph.D., Director.. Bnroiiu of Seience, 
Manila. ^ ^ 

1920. Moquexte, .T. P., Kebonsireli 30, Weltevreden, Javii. 

Ordinary Members. 

1903. Abdott, Dr. W. L., 400. Smith 15th Street Phila- 
delphia, TJ. S. A. 

1918. Abdue-Majid bin TIa.ti Zaintodin, Edueatioti 
Office, Taiping, Perak. 

1920. Abioin, Zainal, bin Ahmad, Malay College, Kuala 
Kangsar. 
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1916. ■ Abbaham,. H. C.^ Survey '.Dept., Kuala Limipiir. 
1907. ''-'Adams, Sib Ab.thub., k.b.e.. Sports Club, Loricloa* 

( V iee-President , 1 9 1 0 ; 1 9 1 7- 1 9 1 9 ) . 

1910. Adams^ H. a., Kuchmg, Saraw'ak. 

1917. Adams, J. W., m.b.o.s., l.b.c.p._,, b.a., m.b., b.o*. 

Medical and Health Officer, Penang'. 

1920. Adams, P. M., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1917. Adams, Cabt.' E. H., Prai, Province Wellesley. 

1909. Adams, T. S., Batu Gajah, Perak. 

1919. '^'Adelbebg, P., Jenderata Estate, Teliik Anson. 

1910. . Allea^, Eev. G-eobge Dexteb, m.a.,' K uala Lumpur. 
1914. Allejst, H. C. W., e/o Boiistead & Co., Singapore. 

1917. Aleeal P. T., Chinese Proteetorate, Singapore. 

1914. x4.aieb,y, Eev. A. J., b.d., Yietoria Bridge School, 

Singapore. 

1911. . Aemstboxg, W. E., L.L.D., D.O.L., Messrs. Logan and 

Eoss, Penang. 

1,908. ■ Ak.thub,, j. S. Y’"., ai.a.. Assistant Adviser, Kedah. 

'1908, '^AiTtE, C. E. C.,.High School, Malacca. '■ (Hon. Trea- 
surer, 1910). 

1915. Baddkley, E. M., b.a., P'ostmaster-CTeneral, Singapore. 

1919. '-iBAiLEY, A. E., Mouiitniillan, Knowles Hill, Kewton 

Abbott. ■" 

'1915. Bai:y,. NoiarAA”. K., b.a.. District Officer, Tanipin, 

1912. Bakeb, Capt. a. C., m.c., b.a., Penang. 

1916. BaamvS, H. H., Sanirarv Board^, Serembaii. 

1,899. ' '-‘Bayksc J. B., c/o ' the American Bridge Co., .Oam- 

. bridge. Pa., IT. S. A. 

1920, Babrour, Dll. T., Museum of Comparative Zoology^ 

Harvard IJidversitY, C'ambridge, Mass., IT. S. .A. 
1920. Babdham, Eai Sahib, s.at.. Medical School, Singa- 
pore. 

1910. ; Bar,tley, 1?., AC.B.E., B.A., Iiicome-Tax Office, Singa- 

pore. 

1914. Baeell, C., Yade & Co./Singapore. (Hon. Libra- 

rian, 1916-20). 

1909. ■' /Bean, A, W.,-c/o Me'ssrs. Eobiiison & Co., Singapore. 

1913. Bell, Y. G., Kuala Lumpur. 

1910. ^Berkeley, H./ Civil Service, Grik, Upper Perak. 

1912. Bigkyell, ■■ J. AY, IT. S. Euhber Plantations, Inc.^ 
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vince Wellesley. 

1920. fWiLKiE-sox, -H. E. Mr. .R. J., c.m.g,, Govermneiit 
House, Sierra, Leone. 

1910. Williams, S. G., Mniiieipal Offices, Singapore., , 

1919. WiLSOX, P. Iv., Segamat. Johore. 

.1910. , '^Winkelmaxk/H., Malacca Street, Singapore.,, 
1904.' ■ .'fWiES'TEDT, E. 0., M.A., D. LiTT. ( Vice-Presideiitj 

1914-1915, 19’20), Singa]>ore. 

1918. WoLDE, B., Somme, Rubber (Ic, Ltd., South Kedali. 

1910. ,. WOLFE.RSTAN, Hox. Mr. L. E. ,P., At.A., Resident 

ConBciilor, Malaeea. 

,1,902. .W^olep^.E. G. H.., B.A., The Secretariat, Singapore. 
1908, , '^Woon^ E. G., e/o Henry S. King & Co., London. 

1913. WooD^ iW. L., Rengam Estate, Rengain, Johore. 

1920. Woolley, G. C., Sandakan, Britisli Xorth Borneo. 

1911. Worsley-Taylor, P. E., e/o Messrs. Made & Co., 

Singapore. 

1915. ^WoRTHiKGTOA^ A. F., KuhIh Kubii, Selangor. 

1914. Wyley, A. J., Lebong Taiidai. Beiikoeieii, Sumatra. 
1917. '^Yates, Major W. G.. West Kent. Eegiment, c/o 

Messrs. Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, London. 
1920. . Yeivdall,' Capt.. J. C., Sitiawan, Lower ,Perak. 

1916. Young, ■ is. Stuart,- Kapoewas Estate, ■ Foiitiamk, 

West Borneo. . 

1904. ^Youkg, H. S., ,Rosemoiiiit, Tain, Rosshire, .Scotland. 


Members are particularly requested to inform the Hon. Secre- 
tary of any changes in their description or address. 


RULES 


of the 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of tlie Societ}^ shall he ‘ The Straits Branch 
of the Eoyal x4.siatic Society/ 

2. The objects of the Society shall be : — 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring eoimtries. 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(e) the formation of a library of books and maps. 

IL Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds — Ordinary^ Correspoiiding 
and Honorary. 

4. Caiididates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem- 
bers shall be allowed to compound for life membership by a pay- 
ment of $50. 

Societies arid Institutions are also eligible for ordinary mem- 
bership. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Cbiincil a list of those 
Members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such Members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their membership. 

R'o Member shall receive a eo-py of the Journal or other publi- 
cations of the Society, until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

7. Distinguished persons, , and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Swiety, may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
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Biectiiig. CorrespoiKliBg. Members may, on the ref'omniejiflation of 
Uyo members of the Coiineil, be elected by a majority of tlie CoiiXi* 
cil, ill reeo. 2 nntion' of services rendered to any seieiitilie institution 
in British Malayaf or to Science generally in British Malaya. They 
shall pay no siihscription : they shall enjoy the privileges of Minnbers 
except a vote at meetings, .eiigibility for offic'e and 'free receipt of 
the Society's publications. 

in. Officers." 

. 8 . The Officers of the Society shall be: — 

A President. 

Three ' Vice-Presidents, resident in Singapore, Penang . and 
the Federated Malay States respectively. 

; ■ An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorarv Librarian. 

/ *■ ■ ■ 

An Honorary Secretary. ' , Fonr Coiuieillors. 

These Officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above. offi,ces oecurring dnririg any,, year 
shall be filled by a.vote of the majority of .the remaining officers. 

'IV. Council. 

10. The , Conn cil of the Society shall be composed of the 
Officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be :— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. / 

(b) to elect ' Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recomnieiid candidates for eleetion as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(e) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the iminting and distrihiition of the 
Journal. 

(d) to aiithorBe the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to' select and 'purchase hooks and maps for the Library. 

(f) 'to accept or .decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual. General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and oftenerdf necessary. Tliree officers shall form 
a quorum of the CbunciL 
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V. General Meetings. , 

12 One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the in the «s. of en 

cnnltti otUiren&W to a casting tot. in n<idrt.on .. 1,» 

own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in Febrnarv m 

each year. Eleven Members shall form a qnornm. 

i-v 01 At the Aimnal General Meeting the Coimcil shall 
V 1 Fenort for the preceding vear and the Treasurer shall 

tlio notice calling tlie ineetm 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16 The Council may summon a General Mating ^*. “1 

submit any si^eeified resolution to such meeting, beien mcmue 
shall -form a qnoniin at any sncli nieetmg. 

17. Yisitom may be admitted to any meeting at tbe discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meciiu^ 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18 The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
vear and oftener if material is available. It shall contmn 
amiroved by the Conneil. In the first number m each year shall 
be^publishecl the Eeport of the Council, the acrount of the J^ancml 
position of the Society, a List of Memliers, the Enles and u List 
If the piihlications received bj' the Society during the preceding 
year. 

19 Even- Member shall be entitled to one copy of tiiey 

Journal' which' shall be sent free by post. Copies may he prreented 
hv the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals 
and the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
pliall he placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to ' th^e Rules must he proposed in^ writing 
to the Conneil, who diMl snhkmt them to a Generd Meeting duly 
summoned to- eoiasidec 'fe.wn.. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 

' General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Eoyal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 22 Albemarle Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 

liolcls nionthl}^ nieetinge from November to June (iiieliisive) at 

which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of tlie Librap' 
as Non-Eesident Members and to attend the ordinary inonthL 
meetings of this Society. This- Society accordingly invite.s Mem- 
Ijers of' Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities aiul to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the meet- 
ing.s may be sent to them. 

3. Under rule.84, the Council of the Socirty is able to aeeqrt 
contributions to its Journal from Menilxrs of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Eescarcli. of original 

articles, short notes, etc., on matters conncH.-'terl with tiie^ languages, 
archteology, history, beliefs and customs of auy part ol A.'-ia. 

4. / By virtue ' of ' the afore^-'mentioiied liiile 105 .all Meniheis 
of Braiieli ■ Societies are entitled to apply f oi* election to the ^ Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should ajjply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary^ stating their names and address^, iUid ineii- 
tioning the Branch Society to which they l^dong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the ( ouiH-il. 

0 . The siibseriptioii for Non-.Kesi dent Members of the Society 
is 30/- jier annum. They reccdve the quarterly Jouriial post free. 

Asiatic Society of BengaL Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Soyal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in ll>03, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the niontiiiy nieetings ot 
the Asiatic Society of ^^Bengal,^ which are held usually at the 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta* 



Exchange List and Donations, 1920, 


_ The following is a list of the Scientific Institutions and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Publications 
received from them during the year 1920. 

A list of Donations to the Society’s Library is also appended. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

Tohoxto. Boyal Canadian Institute, Transactions, No. 27, 1919. 

United States of America. 

Baltimohe. John Hopkins University. 

Bebkeley. University of California. 

(i) Bulletin, Srd Ser., No. 5, Yol. 13. 

(ii) Fiihlicaiions in Zoology, Nos. 3-k, Yol. 21, 1919- 

20 . 

Gambkidge. Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, Bulletin 
Yol. 6Ji, Nos. 1-2, mo. 

Chicago. _ Field Museum of Natural History. 

New Yobk. American Museum of Natural History. 

New Yobk. Zoological Society of New York, Bulletin, Yol 23, 
Pis. ^-5, 1920. 

Oberlix. Wilson Ornithological Club, Bulletin, 1919-1920. 

Philadeli'hia. Academy of Natural Sciences, Proceedings, Yol 
70, PL 3, 1918; Yol. 71, Pts. 1-2, 1919. 

Pittsburg. Carnegie Museum. 

W ASHixGTON . Smithson ian Institution. 

(i) .Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum 

for 1919. 

(ii) Proceedings of the h. S. National Museum, 

Yol, 5k, 1919. 

Hawaiian Islands, Honolulu. Bernice Pauahii Bishop Museum, 
(p Memoirs, Yol. 6, Pts. 1-2, Yol. 7, Pt, 1. 

(ii) Monographic Study of the Hawaiian Species of 
the Tribe Lobelioideae, Family Campanulaceae, 
by J. F. Each. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

CoLOAiBO. Ceylon Branch of , the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Colombo. Colombo Museum, Spolia Zeylanica, Yol 2, Pts kl- 
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India. 

Bombay. Bomfea.y Brancii of ,tlie Boval Asiatic ■ Society, Journal^ 

yol i5/No. 2, 1918-19. . 

Bombay. Bombay ]!vatiiral History Society. 

Calgijtta. ^Asiatic Society of Bengal^, 

(i) Joiirnal and- Proceedings, V oh 16, Pis. 1-4^ 1920, 

(ii) Memoirs, VoL 7, Pi. S, 1920. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, 

(i) Records, Yol. 51, Pi, 1, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs, Yol. JfO, Pa. 1, and ToL Ii7 , Pi. 1. 

1920. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum, Records, Yol. 17,. Tot. 19, Pi. l,. Y.ol. 

; 20. _ 

Goa. Governmeiit of Portuguese Indies, 0 Oriente Poriugues, 
Yols. 16 and 17, 1919-1920. 

IlYnEBABAD, H. E. ■ H. Tb.e Nizanfs Government, Archaeological 
Series No. S. Inscriptions at Palampef and U parpalli. 

Jammu. Archaeological Department Janiinii and Cashmere States, 
Annual Progress Report, 1919, 

Lahoee. Panjab Historical Society. 

PusA. Agricultural Researeb Institute, Me/moirs of DepartmeMt of 
Agriculture in India 

(i) Entomological Series, Yol. 5, Pis. 5-6, Yol. 7, 

1 - 2 , 1920 . 

(ii) Bacteriological Series, T"oL l,Pt. 9, 1920. 
Simla. Archaeological Survey of India. 

(i) Memoirs, Nos. 2 and Jf, 1920. 

(ii) Reports for Northern Frontier, Western emd 

Southern Circles, 1919-1920. 

(iii) New Imperial Series, Yol, 2, 1020. 

Burmah. 

Mandalay.' . Arelmeological Survey of Burmah, 

(i) Epigraphia Birmanim, Yol. 1, Pis. 1 and 2, 
1919-20. 

■■ (ii) Reports, 1920. ■' 

Rangoon. Burmah Research 'Society. ■ ■ 

■' Malaysia. ' 

Boeneo (Sabawak). Sarawak Museum. 

Java (Batavia), Bataviaasch Genootseliap van Knnsteii in 
"tYetensoliappen, 

(i) Noiulen van de Algemeene en Directievergade- 
' ringen Peel 57, Pis. 1-5, 1919, 

(ii) Tidschrift voor Indische Taal, Land-en Yollcm- 

kunde. Peel 59, PL k> 1920. 



xx¥i' EXCHAKOE- LIST AND DONATIONS 

{Hi) Be gist er of Terliandelmgen an ■ Tijdschrift, 
1909-1919. 

(iv) Onheidknndig Yerslag, Erste Kwartml, 19B0. 

(v) Gids voor den Bezoeher van de Ethnograpliisclie 

Terzameling : — Zaal A Sumatra, Java, en de 
Omliggende EUanden. Zaal B, Bali en 
Lornhol\ 

(A) General Literature, Penoendjoeh Bjalan - . . . » « 

1919. Popular Wetensclia[}iMli^^^^ 

1 lets over on d-Bat avia 'A No, 2 Besdmj- 
ving van den ...... Temgle Tiao-Iiak-Sie . ... 

Java (Batavia). Department Laiidboiiw, Nijverfieicl en Handel 
in Xederlandseh Indieiij 

Java (Batavia). Het Algemeeii Proef station der A.T.R.O.S./ 
Nededeelingen. 

(i) Algemeene Serie Nos. 5-6, 1919. 

(ii) Ihibherserie Nos. 16-25, 1919, and Nos. 25-26, 

1920. . 

BriTEXZOiiG. Jardin Botanique de B’Uitenzorg, 

(i) Bulletin Srd Ser. VoL 1, fasc. 1, 1918, fasc. 2, 

SandJi,1919,fasc.5, 1920,Vol.2,Liv.l-Jf, 
1920. 

(ii) TreuUa, Tol. 1, Pis. 1, 2 and 8, 1919. 

Malay Pexixsula (Kuala Luaipur). F. M. S. Museums, Jour- 
nal Tol S, Pis. 2-8,1918, Tol. 9, Pts. 1-2, Tol. 10, Pts. 

■ 1-2,1920. ■ 

Malay Pexiybula (Kuala Luaipue). Department of AgTicul- 
ture, F. M. S. Agricultural Bullelin, Tol. 7, Pi. 5, Tol 
S, Pts. 1-2.. 

SiNGAPOPtE. Baffles Museum and Library, Reports 1915-1918. 
Sixgapoee. BotankvGardens, 2, Nos.: 6-11, 1920. 

Siam. 

Baxgkok. Natural History Society of Siam, Journal, Tol B, Pt. 
i, 1918. Pts. 2-5. 1919, Pt. 5, 1920, Tol 15, Pt. 1, 1920. 

Baxgkok. Siam Society, Journal Tol. 12, Pt. 8, 1918, Tol 18, 
Pts. 1-2, 1919. ^ ‘ 

^ Imdo-Chitia. 

IIayol L^Ecole Fraiieaise .de 'FExtreme Orient, Bulletin, Toma 
19, Pt$.-U6', Wl9, Wom0 20, Pis. 1-2, 1920. 

Saigon. La Soci4t6 lEdo-Chinoises, Bulletin, Nos. 55- 

69, 1905-19. . 


EXCHAKOE LIST' AND TOX ; 

Philippine. Islands. 

M.a,:ntla. . Birreaii of SeieiieeV ■ ■ 

(i ) Philippine Journal of SckNce, ToL 10/ 

Yd, 17, Pis. IS, 1920. 

{ii) Annual Jlepjorts, lltli arid ISlh. 
im) Minenil Tiesources of the Philippine Islands, 
1917-1919. 

China. 

Shanghai. Xortl) Ohiim Braiieli- of 'the Koy'ai Asiatic .Society^ 

' Journal, Vol. 50, 1919, and Vol. 51, 1920. 

Japan, 

Tokyo..' Asiatic Society, of Japan.-" 

Australia. 

Adelaide. 'liojal Soeichy of South Australia. ^ 

Sydney. Royal Society of .New South Wales.- 

'■ EUROPE. 

Finland. 

Helsing'foks. Finsk'a. Vete:nska.ps Soeieteteu.; 

(i) Bidrag till kannedortt, II. 74, Pt* 4 and B, 1912, 
Issued 1919. 

, (ii) Acta Societalis Scientiarum Fennkae, Tome 4S, 
Pts. 8-4.1919. 

France. , 

Havre. iSwiete cle Geog-raphie Comnierciaie du Havre^ Bulkim, 
Vol. 86, 1919. ■ 

Marseilles. ,Soeiete de Geographie et (.hEtuties U-oioiiiale??. 

Paris. Soi'iete Asiatique de Paris. Jour an! Asiaivpie, 11 &erie. 
Tome 18, Pis. 1-8, 1919, Tome /J, Pis. 1-8, 1919, Tome 
15, Pis. IS, 1920. 

I'-® HITS. ‘Societe de Geographie. La Gsographie, Tome 82, Pis* 5-6, 
1918-19, Tomes 83-$i, 10 Pis*, 192(K 
Paris. ScKa.ete de FHistorie des Colonies Fraiicaises, .rifiwaa«, 

■' 1919. 

Paris. lustitut Francais cFArdiaeologie Orieutale. 

Paris. Conunission Archaeologiqne de Flndo (hiine. 

Paris, liEeole des Langues Orientales. 

Oreat Britain and Ireland. 

London. Royal Anthropological Institute, Journal, Vol 50, Jam- 
June, 1920. 

London. Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
Journal, 1920. 


XXX . EXCHANGE ,XIST AND DONATIONS, 

liONBON. Eoj^al Colonial Institute. Vnited Empire^ Yol, 10, 
1919, Voi 11, wm. 

London. Ifeyal Botanical Gardens, Ivew, Bulletm, 1919, 

London. School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Bulletin, 
Yol l, Pts, I9m, 

Holland. 

Amsteedah. Koloniaal Institiuit. 

Amsterdam. Ivoninklijk Nederlandseli Aardrijkskumdig, Genood- 
sehap, Tijdsclirift, Deel S6, Pis, 1-6, 1919, 

Hague. Ivoninklijk Institut voor de Taal, Land-eii Volkendimde 
von Nederland'sche Indie, 

(i) Bijdragen Deele 75, 1919; 76, 19^0, 

(ii) Li jst der Le den, Jan, 1919, Apr, 1920, 

Leiden. Ethnographisehes IMehsmuseiim, Jig Bd, IJf. & 18, 

Leiden. UniYersiteits Bibliotheek. Rijksiuiiversiteit te Leiden, 
Bede: Be Sumatraa7ische Periode der Javaansche Bescliie* 

denis, voor Dr. U. J, Krom, 

Switzerland. 

Zurich. Natnrforschende Gesellschaft, Virteljahrschrift, Yol, 64, 
1919. Yol 65, Pts. 1-2, 1920. 


DONATIONS, 


AiVJERICA. 

■ ■ Canada.' 

Toro,nto.. Muiiition Eesoiirces ConimisBioii. Canada., Fuial Report 
1915 (Piibl Wm). 

United States of America 

Bostox. Miiseurn of Fine xirts, Biilletbi Vol. 28, Pt, 100, OrR 1920, 

liiHCOLX. BniversitT of ^'ebraska, Agricultural Expefiment Bta- 
tioii, 

(i) BuUefm-Nos, 178-174,^919. 

■ (ii) Circular No, 6 , 1919. 

N'kw York. American Soeietj 03! Cixil Kngi iicer.-, 

' Proceedings Tol. 40y Pt, 2 /F eh. 1020. , . 

WASirjXT^rox; : Anierican Historical x^ssociation, 

The life of a Monastic Slio in medmevalMapau, ly. K. 
Asakawa, 1919. 

Mexico. ' 

Cruz. Instituto Geoilogico do Mexico; 

(i) Boletin Nos. 18-19, 1919. 

(ii) Amies Nos. 6-7, 1919 d No. 8, 1920. 

. Brazil. , 

Eio DE Janeiko. Ministerio da Agricnltura, Moudgraphias do 
Servico Geologico and Almeralogico do Brazil, Vol. 2, 

1919. 

ASIA. 

India. 

CalcuttxI. Third Entomological Meeting, Report of Proceedings 

1920. 

The Old Observatories at Delhi etc., Guide io, hy J. 
M. Kaye, FJi.A.S., 1920. 

Malaysia. 

Singapore. The Committee for Malay studies. 

(i) Papers on Malay Subjects {2nd series). 

(ii) Matay LUeralute Series, Pt. 15, Misa Melayu, 

1919 & Pt. 16. Eihmjat Bayan Bndiman, 

mm. 
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exchange hist and donations. 


(a) Johol, Inas, Mmr, etc . ...... Their his- 

tory and Constitution. 

(I) A history of the Peninsular Malays. 

(c) lAfe and Ciistoms, Ft. The Incidents of 

Malay Life. 

Batavia. “ Deiran Rafjat ^’—herita pendek. 

Bahi Poestaka. 77 0 - x--;. , 7 „„ 

(а) Fada Me?ijat(ikan olelt Rvenidipy dun. 

Habhema, 1919. 

( б ) Hri Poestal'a, tahoen 

r. • - io Vnlkcilpktiiiir Malay IlikwyaU 

Batavja. CoBiniLssie voor de \ ol.kbicKT.iiui, j 

and I nxhisf rial Manuals. 

EUROPE. 

Belgium. 

BRDSSBJ. 1 .A Societe Bel^e iVEtiides Colonialvs. Biineiin. Vol. 26. 
Pis. l-Jf- and 7-S. 

Austria. 

WiEK. Antbropoloo-is(^lie ( Jesellsebaft, Milinhingon. Bd. £f 

& 3, 1920. 

France. 

Paris. Le Prince Bonaparte, iV'o/c.s Ftendologtques. 

Germany. 

Hamburg. Geograplii^-he Gesellsehaft in Hambui-g, Mitteilungen 
Bd. 32. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Oxford. 0.\ford tTiiiversity Press, The Nigliantu and the NiruUa, 
by Laic sh man Sams &c., 1920. 

Italy. 

Eome. Heale Soc-ieta Geografiea Ttaliaiia, BuUetin. Ser. 3, Vol 9, 
1920. 


A Naning Recital. 

BY 

J. L. Humphreys. 
Malayan, Civil Service^ 


Wh-en stationed at Alor Gajali in 1908, I heard an 
old' Malar, named Ungkai Lisiit, recite at a wedding'-feast a 
pleasant speech of Menangkahaii enstomary sayings. He after- 
wards repeated the recital for my ^ benefit (It was printed, with a 
translation,, in Number 72 of this. Journal), and some time later 
gave me the tattered manuscript of a longer and " deeper speech — 
the text now published. The' restoration of tlie manuscript has 
been a difficult task: TJngkai Lisufs memory of the sayings proved, 
in fact, more accurate than his document; and the 'present version 
contains several passages that came back to his mind (after a 
special discipline of prayer and fasting) during a visit he, paid me 
at Singapore in the year 1914. 

An explanation of all the references in the recital would fill a 
small volume, but a few w^ords will make it intelligible. 

Naning, now" included in the Settlement of Malacca, was 
formerly one of the Nine States — the original Semhilan — 

founded by Sumatran immigrants, who crossed the Straits of 
Malacca in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and brought with 
them the Menangkabaii Custom {Adai Menanghahau) of exo- 
ganious tribes, descent of property through females, and mild 
criminal procedure of compromise and reparation. Naning' came 
under Portuguese influence, and afterwards (by treaty made in 
1643) paid nominal tribute to the Dutch coiupierors of Malacca; 
but remained in effect an autonomous and semi-demoeratie State, 
wdtli a constitution of Chief (the Dato^ Naning), Heads of Tribes, 
and Elders of Clans. 

After the East India Company had replaced the Dutch, at- 
tempts to levy a full trilmte led to the Naning War of 1831-1832 : 
Del Said, the Dato^ Naning, made a stubborn resistance to the 
Indian troops, but finally succumbed; the tribal constitution was 
abolished (even the use of ^ the terms Datioo and Sookoo ^ %vas for- 
bidden) ; and Nailing became a Malacca ^ District^, divided into 
Mukims under territorial Penghulus. 

In spite of political annihilation and the steady pressure of 
Colonial Courts and Law, the tribal Custom still survives with 
remarkable vitality in all matters affecting property, marriage and 
inheritance. The survival is due partly to the neighbourhood of 
Eenibau, where the fuller Adat still survives ; but it must also be 

«Jour. Straits Brandi R. A. Soc., Ko, 83, 1921. 
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attributed in part to the natural fitness of the Custom for regulat- 
ing the life of a peasant conimunit}' of exogaiiions elans. Changed 
economic conditions are weakening its hold (ten years of the rub- 
ber industry, for example, have already left their mark) ; but it 
is the union of ancient customary law with a lenient British rule 
that has given the Naning peasantry so comfortable a lot with so 
few regrets for the past. When the Attorney General (^) referred to 
them a few years ago in the Legislative Council of the Colony, he- 
quoted the famous lines: 

0 fortunatos ninim^^^^ 

A(j7icolas! 

This speech (or, rather, poem) is intended for recital by the 
Elder of a Clan at the formal ceremony of marriage, when the 
bridegroom, his clansman, comes in torchlight procession to the 
bride^s house for payment of the hride-price. The escort, armed 
with spear and kris^ and waging a realistic sham fight with the 
retainers of the bride, forces its way slowly through the erowded 
Mmpong, with charges, retreats and rallies ; the torch-lit space 
under the coconut palms is filled with the swaying crowd of 
fighters ; drums, fifes, gnns, gongs and Chinese crackers make a eon- 
tinnons din; and the sorah war-cry or the shrill voices of the 
tMu'r-singors round the bridegroom rise at intervals above the 
general tumult. At length the steps of the house are reached, a 
fee is paid to open the cord across the entrance, and the bride- 
groom, dressed in silks and loaded with armlets and anklets, is 
led up into the house by his friends. The Elder of the bride^^ 
clan is seated with his ciansmen at the far end of the brightly lit 
verandah, and to him the speaker addresses the recital, pausing and 
raising his hands together in salutation (sanhah) at each recur- 
rence of the words ^ Homage, 0 Chief ! h 

Ungkai Lisut informed me that these recitals are less regarded 
now than when he was young — wedding guests are more impatient 
for the arrival of curry and rice — and that he had recited the full 
speech only on two occasions. The first was the wedding of the 
daughter of Kathi Ahmad — a man of great note in the Kelemak 
Mukim in those days; the second, a marriage at Jelatang. On 
this latter occasion a ^’ 6 X 3 ' clever^ man from Brisii, famous for 
his knowledge of customary sayings, was known to have been en- 
gaged "^to receive the bride-price^ (menmma adat) : he would 
undoubtedly make an oration and put the bridegroom and his 
people to shame if tbe}^ could not produce a rival speaker. 

In these circumstances, although the bridegroom was not of 
his own clan, TJngkai Lisut was called on for help and invited 
^to pay the bride-price^ (mengisi adat); he accepted the invita- 
tion and delivered this recital. At the end of it the clever man 
from Brisii sat as discomfited and dumb as the Queen of Sheba 

(1), The Hon’ble Mr. E. Innes (formerly a District Officer of Alor 
Gajab), in proposing an amendment of the Malacca Lands Ordinance, designed 
to secure the Naning Malays in safe enjoyment of their ancestral holdings. 
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after hearing all the irlsdoni of Solomon: there was no more spirit 
ill him'. 

Uiigkai Lisiifs own account of liis triimipli was as follows: 

''^Wliat i'? this?' I said, 'No ammerf ^urelij a drum 
.should he heaieu at both ends /not at one end onhjf Have 1 been 
disphiijwg fi,ne clothes to the blind, showing off a fine voice to the 
deaf? Am 1 hoth to spin the top mid peg it as well? If gou can 
go higher/ show me the branches: if gou cxm .go deeper, show me 
the roots! h 

The Brim man made a sour face and he pi ahsolu-fely dumb. 
When mg people saw that he could not give an answer they raised 
three loud cheers, and then I paid over the bride-price and we went 
■on with the wedding T 

, The recital falls iiatiiraliv into three divisions: 

-First, a prelude, addressed, to the Elder of the I'lritlo's clan aiicl 
the wedding guests "(lines 1 to' 51) ; ■ 

Seconrl, a Song of Origins {Teromha), telling the myth of 
the two Malay (histoms (the law of Tali on and the law of .Re- 
paration) and the coming of Menaiigkabaii immigrants to the 
Peninsula (lines 52 to 276); 

Third, a peroration, telling of the speaker’s present purpose — • 
the marriage of his clansman {lines 27’! to 330). 

It is' '.not easy to find an English parallel to this form of com- 
position, but the ‘Song of Origins’ recalls at times the tone and 
mood of an older Oriental poem — the ‘'historical’ Psalm: 

"I will open my mouth in a parable: L will declare hard 
sentences of old; 

Which we have heard and Jmown: and such as our fathers have 
i old us 

When there were yet hut a few of them: and they strangers in 
the land; 

What time as they went from one nation to unoiker: from one 
hingdom to another people 

Thai their posterity might know it: and the children which 
were yet unborn T 

If we want to feel whether the Song of Origins ’ is good poetry 
or not we must picture the crowded wedding-feast, and the old 
man reciting the tale of the Custom (with gesture and l)eat of 
drum at each cadence of the rhythmical accented verse) to the sons 
of Menangkabau ‘in a strange land’: only then can we understand 
how good the work is, how fitted for its time and place, how full 
of true pleasure. 

I am indebted for suggestions to several friends, in particular 
to Mr. J. E. FTathan, District Officer of Kuala Pilah, whose in- 
quiries with Xegri Sembilan Chiefs have greatly helped the elucida- 
tion of some obscure passages in the Malay text. 
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Teromba. 


Malim Ivunong Malim Kinang 
Singgah di-rumali Bilal Lata ; 
Makan sireli clengan pinaag, 

Sava 'nak mulai pangkal kata. 

Terbang balam terbang roerbali, 

Terbang nielayap ka-clalam padi: 
Membcri salam serta sembah, 

Senibab lain salam kembali. 

Bajii Jakim dari hnlu ; 

Anak imdan di-permatang tebat: 
Sembali ampmi Dato’’ Penglralu ! 

Memberi salam pada nang rapat. 

Anak sembilang di-atas laugsat ; 

Ayer dalam Sungai Landai ; 

Sava membilang mana nang dapat ; 
Nang tinggal sama di-pakai. 

Bnkan lebali sa-barang lebah, 

Lebab hinggap dalam cliempaka: 
Bnkan sembah sa-barang sembah, 
Sembah saj’a sembah pesaka. 

Bnkan lebah sa-barang lebah, 

Lebah hinggap di-hnjong akar: 
Bnkan sembah sa-barang sembah, 

Dari hnjong sampai ka-pangkal. 
Sembah, Date’ ! 

Ada-lah pebilangan adat: 

Mengaji kapada alif, 

Membilang kapada esa ; 
t’ebilangan pada nang tna-tua, 
Perkhabaran pada nang kechil-kechil. 

Apa perkhabaran nang kechil-keehil ? 
Sa-pertama waktu yang lima, 

Kedna hari .yang tujoh, 

Ketiga bulan yang dua-belas, 

Keempat tahun yang ’lapan. 

Apa pebilangan nang tna-tua? 

Alam beraja, 

Lnak berpenghuln, 

Sukn bertna, 


Translation 


, Astrologers and sages twain. 

Are eome to Bilal Lata^s door. 

Friends, cliew the betel nut, and deign 
To listen to a tale of yore. 

The groiiiifJ-d,oTe and the nightingale 
■ Above the planted rice are fleeting : 

^ Homage ! ’ I ery to you, and ^ Hail ! 

And you, 0 friends, return my greeting. 

A country ctJat of dusky hue ! 

10 . A cygnet white in reedy nest ! (^) 

^ Homage ! 0 Chief, I cry to you, 

And ^ Hail ! ’ to every wedding guest. 

Deep, deep, the Landai waters flow ! 

A stinging fish among the fruit ! 

I tell the story that I know, 

But tales forgotten are not mute. 

The bee no bee of common wing— 

The bee upon the champak flowerl- 
No common song the song I sing — 

20. A song of legendary power. 

Goodly the l3ee, of golden wing, 

Alighting on the flowery aprays I 
Goodly the ancient song I sing, 

A bond with bygone yesterdays. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

How the saying of the custom runs : 

Spell from the letter A! 

Count from the figure 1 1 
Tradition is with the old, 

30. Eeport is with the- young. 

What is the report of the young? 

The Hours that are five,(^) 

The Days that are seven. 

The Months that are twelve. 

The Years that are eight. (®) 

What is the tradition of the old ? 

For the Beaim a Euler, 

For the Province a Chief, 

For the Tribe a Head, 


fla6W.eiding 
G:um% recites 
a verse 'of 
greetiiag, 
to the Chief 
of the Bride's 
clan. . 


And a pre- 
lude of an- 
cient ensto- 
mary wisdom 
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40. Anak buah beribu-bapa^ 

Orang semenda bertempat-semeiida; 

Galas bemndaraiiV 
Perahii bertambatan, 

Dagang bertepatan. 

Maka ada pebilangan pula : 
iSTau pangkat turun, 

Pulai paiigkat naik, 

Manusia berpangkat-paiigkat, 

Dari pangkat uang tiia sampai pangkat naiig kechil, 
50. Mengikut-lali pebilaiigan daripada siiku yang empat 

telapakan ^lapain 

Sembali^ Dato’ ! 

Ada pmi pebilangan yang di-pakai itu 
Pebiiangan yang turun di-Menaiigkabau, 

Tanah yang bernama 

Sa-lilit PiilaiT Perelia, 

Sa-lembang Tanah Melayu, 

Sa-bingkal tanah terbalek, 

Sa-helai akar pntns, 

Sa~batang kayii rebah. 

60. Siapa yang empunya bilangan? 

Maharaja Di Baja, 

Turun di-Gunong Berapi, 

Tempat sialang berlantak besi, 

Tenipat kemuntong membilang bungkur, 

Tempat penyengat bertimbal jalan. 

Sembah, Dato^^ 

Maka turun-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

Turun ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Tempat sesap berjeramianj 
70. Tempat tunggui berpemarasan, 

’ ' Tempat pendam berkuburan, 

Hendak mendirikan Istana di-Periangan Padang 
Panjang- 

Yang jauh berpanggilan, 

Yang dekat berimbauan : 

Yang jauh sudah datang, 

Yang dekat sudah tiba. 

Maka bertitah-lah Maharaja Di Baja^^ 

Kapada orang di-dalam Periangan Padang Pan Jang: 
'Tepong tawar di-buat, 

80. Akar di-tetas, 

Kayu di-tetak, 

Tanah di-gali!^ 
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40. lor the Clan an Elder,- ' 

For the -Bridegrooni -the Kin. of the Bride 
For the burden a support,!"’) ■ 

For the lx)at a mooring, 

For the stranger' a surety. 

And there is. another saying : 

The siigar-paim grows down to death, (®) 

The elm grows up to death,:. 

But man endures in generations, 

From the generation of the old to 'the generation of 
the young, 

50. Obeying the tradition of the . Four Tribes and the 

Lesser Eight. (') 

Homage, 0 Chief 1 

How the tradition' that- they ^ keep ■ 

Is the tradition that came do'wxi in Me.naiigkal:iau, 

The land that is called 

The eirele of the Isle of Sumatra, 

The stretch of Malay 1 jaiid, 

Wherever a clod of earth is tiirned, 

Wherever a trail of creeper cut, 

WTierever a tree-trunk Mled. 

60. From whom came the tradition? 

From Maharaja Di Raja,(^} 

Wlio descended from the Hill of Fire, 

W"here the hiving trees are pegged with iron,(^) 
Where wasps haunt every knotted bole. 

Where hornets guard the path on either hand. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

Maharaja Di Baja came down, 

Down to the plain of Padang Panjang, 

A place of stubble and severed scrub, 

A place of stumps and tree-trunks felled, 

A place of graves and upturned earth. 

To build bim a Palace there in the plain of Padang 
. '.Panjaiig. 

The far folk were bidden. 

The near folk were called : 

The far folk came, 

The near folk met together. 

Then spake Maharaja Di Raja 
To the folk of the plain of Padang Panjang: 

‘^Mix ye the magic rice-paste, 

•Cut ye the creeper^ ■ 

Fell ye the tree, 

Delve ye the sod ! ^ 


And 

^ 0 .' ■ 
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Kemudian tepong tawar di-bnat di-renjiskaii^ 

Akar di-tetas di-ikatkan, 

Kayu di-tetak di-tindiskan, 

Tanah di-gali di-timbiiiikan, 

Istana di-dirikan : 

Istana beriiaina Tiaiig Teras Jelatang/ 

Bertaboh puliTt-pnliit, 

SO. Bergendaiig selegixri. 

Istana sudah, tiikang di-bunoli: 

Tnkang tidak niendim kali, 

Di-situ-lah tempat pesaka yang terletak. 

Tempat kebesaran yang terlonggok, 

Tempat tombak yang berhumian, 

Tempat pedang yang Jbersampaian. 

Apa pesaka yang terletak? 

Keris bisa Sempana Tempang: 

Menitek sa4itek ka-laiit 
100. ^ Menjadi tumpali karam, 

Menitek sa-titek ka-darat 
Menjadi siar bakar. 

Apa kebesaran yang terlonggok ? 

Sa-pertama tali pengikat, 

Kedua pedang pemanchong, 

Ketiga best penindeh, 

Keempat keris penyalang. 

Sembah, „DatoM 

Maka bertitahdah Maharaja Di Eaja, 

110. Snroh menghimpnnkan orang 

Isi negeri Periang Padang Paiijang, 

Maka berhimpnn-lah ray at/ 

Yang patah datang bertongkat, 

Yang biita datang berhela, 

Yang pekak datang bertanya: 

Yang baik apa-tah lagi? 

Orang sndah terkampong, 

Eaja menobat, 

^ Penghuin berkerojan. 

120. Maka bertitali EaJa kapada Penghuin yang dna sila^ 

Date’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang dan Dato^ Temenggong: 
"^Bukit sama di-daki, 

Lnrah sama di-tnruni ! 

Gantang sama di-tolok, 

Chupak sama di-pawai, 
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' And straight the magic paste was mixt and sprinkled^ 
The creepers were cut and tied, 

The trees were felled and piled, 

The sods were delved and heaped, 

The Palace was raised: 

The Palace called ^ Pillars of Tree-nettle Tranks 
With big drums all of mallow stems, 

90. And little drums all of star-apple s-talks.(^^) 

The Hall was built, the builder slain. 

The builder shall not build again !(^®) 

There in the Palace was the royal heirloom set, 

There were ‘the royal emblems stored, 

There, were the spears with tasselled knots, 

There were the swords in- scabbards hanging. 

What was the royal heirloom? 

The poisoned kris, the ^ Lncky Cripple ^ : 

One drop of poison shed to sea 
lOO. Makes storm and shipwreck. 

One drop of poison shed to land 
Makes fire and conflagration. 

What were the royal emblems? 

The cord to bind. 

The sword to sever. 

The iron to hold,(^^) 

The kris to slay. 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 


Of the Royal 
Eris. 


And of the 
Boya! 
Emblems# ■ 


Then spake the King, Maharaja Di Baja, 

110. Bade call together the people. 

The folk of the land of Padang Panjang. 

And straight the people came, 

The halt came on crutches, 

The blind came with a guide, 

The deaf came asking the way: 

/ Of the hale what need to tel? 

The Polk were met together, 

The King held his state. 

The Chiefs made festivah 

120. Then spake the King to the Chieftains twain, 

Dato^ Perpateh Pinang S'a-batang and Dato’ Temenggong 
^ Together climb the hill, 

Together descend the valley 1 
Together trim the measure, 

Together test the scales, 

E. A. Soc., Bo. 83, 1921. 
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Adat saiiia di-katakan • . 

Bertinibaiig sania berat, 

Berbabagi sama banyak— 

Gedang sama gedang, 

130. Iveehil sama kechil ! 

Mendapat sama laba, 

Chicliir sama riigi, 

Meiigiikur sama tinggi, 

Meiigidas sama gedang! 

Berat sama di-tatiiig, 

Ringan sama di-letakkan, 

Dek Pengbiilu yang diia silaP 

Sembah, Dato’ 1 

Maka meiijawab-lah Penghiilu yang dna sila: 

140. ^ Sembah ampiin, Tnanku ! 

Tntoh dabau meranti, 

Bnat balm kilangan : 

Di-biinoli patek mati, 

Tnanku juga yang kehilangan! 

Kail sa-batang dna sigai, 

Sa-jinjang dna pelesit, 

Satu negeri dim Penglmlii, 

Kepantangan adat dengan pesaka^, 

Alamat negri akan gadoli 1 ^ 

150. Maka bertitah-lah Sultan Maharaja Di Raja: 

^ Orang chnlas boleli di-umpohkaii, 

Orang" lambat boleh di-nanti, 

Orang berebut boleh di-bahagikan : 

Orang ta’mahu apa-kan daya?’ 

Sembah, Dato^ ! 

Maka lepas daripada itu ^ 

Turun-lah Maharaja I)i. Raja, 

Membawa Penghulu yang dua sila, 

Turun ka-tempat pembahagian, 

160. Turun ka-laut ka-Bandar Rokan, 

Tempat perahu yang silang-sali, 

Tenipat dayong yang lentang-lentong, 
Tempat galah yang legah-legoh: 

Di-situ4ah tempat pembahagian, 

Dato^ Temenggong dengan Dato^ Perpateh — 
Menghilir ka-Kampar Kiri, 

Menghulu ka-Kampar Kanan. 

Sembah, Dato^ I 
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Together declare the custom ! 
l^igh with an' equal weight, ' 

DiYide with an equal share — • 

If great together great. 

If small together small ! 

Profit with equal gain, 

Forfeit with equal loss. 

Mete to an equal height. 

Span to an equal breadth! 

Together bear the heaYj load. 
Together lay down the light, 

0 3^e Chieftains twain 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


How they 
would not 
obey bis 
decree. 


One sugar-palm two climbers, (^'^) 

One master two familiar spirits, 

One land two Chiefs — 

These things are abhorred by custom and tradition, 
A token of strife to come on the land V 

150. Then spake the King, Maharaja Di Eaja : 

^ For the sluggard a task may be set, 

For the laggard we may tarry. 

For the greedy we may divide : 

But what availeth us with the fro ward? ^ 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 

And thereupon 

The King Maharaja Di Raja w^ent down, 

• Down with the Chieftains tw^aiii, 

Down to the place of division, 

160. Down to the sea at Bandar Eokan, 

Where the ships Me moored in criss-cross maze. 
Where the oars creak and groan, . 

Where the boat-poles clank and thud: 

There w^as the place, of division 
Of Dato^ Temenggong and Dato’ Perpateh — 
Down stream to Kampar Kiri, 

Hp stream to Kampar Kanan, 

Homage, 0 Chief! 
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Then made answer, the Chieftains twain: 

140. f Pardon we crave, 0 King! 

The lopped bough, though leaves be shed, 
Will serve to shaft a grinding niill: 
Slay us I — But if thy slaves be dead 
Thine too the irreparable ill ! ( 
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Mengliilir ka-Kampar Kiri! 

170. Tempat ajer yang bergelombang, 

Tenipat ombak yang memechab, 

Tempat pasir yang memnteh, 

Temp-at beting yang menyulur, 

Tempat pnlan yang menaiijong, 

Tempat dagang keluar masok, 

Tempat sandagar berjnal-beli : 

Siapa yang empnnya? 

Dato^ Temenggong Bendabam Kaya. ’ 


Maka mengiindang-lab dia: 

180. Siapa berhutang siapa membayaTj 

Siapa salah siapa bertimbang, 

Siapa btinob siapa kena bun ob, 

Itn-lab adat Bate’ Temenggong Beiidahara Kaya. 

Sembab, Dato\t 

Kemndian menghnlu ka-Kampar Kanan ! 

Tempat ayer sa-gantang sa-lobok, 

Tempat pasir tanibnn-menambiin, 

Tempat batu bampar-mengbampar, 

Tempat akar berjembet damn 
190. Tempat kayn bersanggit dahan, 

Tempat tiipai tiinin naik, 

Tempat kera berlompat-lompatan, 

Tempat berok berbnai kaki, 

Tempat si-papas benilang mandi, 

Tempat si-dengkang benilang tidor, 

Tempat enggang terbang lain, 

Tempat iilarTidor berlengkar, 

Tempat mnsang tidor bergelong, 

Tempat katak berbnnyi malam, 

200. Tempat siamang bergegauan^ 

Tempat nngka bersayn hati, 

Tempat puntianak berjerit-Jeritan, 

Tempat gnnong yang tinggi padang yang luas. 

Maka di-pandang pula padang yang luas, 

Tampak binatang dua kaki, 

Pandang jauh gagak bitam, 

Tengok dekat bangau puteh, 

Sayap-nya lebar kepak-nya panjang, 

Membnbong tinggi^ 

210. Mengslebang menyisir awan, 

Hinggap kayu meranting, 

Mana yang jauh tampak-lah dia. 
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Down Stream to Kampar Kiri.!' 

170. Where the water comes in rolling hilkws/ 

Where the waves break white in foam, 

IVhere the beaches glare in the siin^, 

Wliere the sand-banks stretch seaward, 

Where the long islands lie on the tide, 
lYhere the merchandise goes out and in, 

Where the traders sell and biw : 
lr¥ho was the sovereign there ? 

Dato’ Tenienggong &iidahara Eaya. 

And there he made this law : 

180. The debtor shall quit the debt, 

The sinner shall pay the forfeit, 

The slayer shall be slain. 

That was the Custom of Dato^ Temenggong Benda- 
hara Kaya.(^®) 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 

And then, 

Up stream to Kampar Kanan! 

A place of pools, a gallon to each, 

A place of sandy banks and ledges, 

A place of boulders scattered and lieaped, 

A place of climbing and twining creepers, 

190. A place of tangled and chafing boughs; 

Where squirrels race and frisk on the trees, 

Where monkeys leap from branch to branch. 

Where long-armed apes dangle and swing, 

Where mouse-deer nigVtly come to *bathe, 

Where water-voles return to slumber, 

Wliere the hornbill flits and passes by ; 

A place of snakes sleeping and coiled, 

A place of wildcats sleeping curled, 

A place of bullfrogs nightly croaking, 

200, A place of black apes howling and calling, 

A place of gibbons sadly moaning, 

A place of birth-ghosts shrieking and wailing,(^®) 

A place of high hills and open glades. 

And they looked to the open glade. 

And were ware of a two-legged fowl, 

Beheld from afar a black crow. 

Seen near at hand an egret white, 

Broad of wing and long of pinion, 

Soaring aloft, 

210. S-kimming along cloud-high. 

Alighting on a leafless tree. 

Kenning all things afar.(^*^) 
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Maka piilang-lah negeri itu 
Kapada Dato^ Perpateh Pinang Sa4)atang« 

Maka niengniidaiig-lah dia : 

Clienchaiig berpampaSj = 

Biiiioh berbalas — 

Ariak di-panggil makaii- 
Anak biiah di-sorongkan balas; 

220. (?awar berbeli; 

luipnr tainbat; 

Peiidang beli darah, 

Diat beli nyawa^ 

Fpah beli penat ; 

Sail salali bertimbang, 

Sab hntang di-bay ar^ 

Sah piiitaiig di-terinia; 

Sesat ka-hiijong Jalan— 

Balek ka-pangkai jalan ! 

230. Sesat ka-hujong kata — 

Balek ka-paiigkal kata ! 

Itii-lali adat Dato^ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang, 
Sembali^ DatoM 


kemudian daripada itn di-bilang pnla, 

Pesaka yang tiinm dari Pagar Eiiyong, 

Tnrim ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Menghilir snngai tiga laras, * 

Sa-pertama Kiiaiitan, kedna Kampar, ketiga Batang 
Ari. 

Eantan bertimit dengan imdang, 

ATegeri bertempek dengan pesaka, 

Ivampong berbnnyi berketak tangga. 

Baja bertitah di-istana-nya, 

Pengliiilu inengundang di-balai-nya, 

Lembaga berkata di-telaga-nya. 

Sembah, DatoM 


Maka lepas daripada itu ada pebilangan pula : 
Asal-asal usul-usul, 
xisal jangaii di-tinggalkan ! 

Bertuan ka-Menangkabau, 

250. Beraja ka-Johor, 

Bertali ka-Siak, 

Berpengkalan ka-Melaka, 

Bermak ka-ETaning, 

Berulur-jumbai ka-tanali Jelebu. 


Maka 


240. 
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And all that land was- given.' 

To Dato’ Perpateli 'Piiiang Sa-bataiig._ 

And there he made this law: 

Whoso womids shall atone. 

Whoso slays shall replace- — 

Bidding a son to the feast, 

Sending a elaiismaii to replace the slain 
^20. Whoso bargains shall buy ; 

Whoso boasts shall recant ; 

The blood-'price redeems the blood. 

The life-price re<leems the life. 

The hire-price redeems the toil; 

If the sin is clear the forfeit is paid, 

If the debt is clear the debt is quittedj 
If tlie credit is clear the credit is received ; 

Astray at the end of the track-— 

Back to the start of the track! 

230. Astray at the end of the talk — 

Back to the start of the ta]k!(“-) 

That was the Custom of Date’ Perpateh Pinang Sa- 
batang. 

Homage, 0 Chief I 








240. 


And now my tale proceeds. 

Of tiie tradition that came from Pagar Biiyong, 

Down to the plain of Padang Panjaiig, 

Down the streanns of the three rivers, 

Iviiantaii, Eampar, and Batang An : 

Each river-reach obeyed its Chief, 

The land was at peace, the custom reigned, 

The hamlets rang with voices, the house-ladders 
creaked with tread. 

The King gave sentence at the Palace, 

The Chief gave judgment at the Hall, 

The Headman gave order at the Well 


Homage, 0 Chief! 




And after tliat there is another saying : 

Onr sires, our origins, ^ 

Forget we not our origins ! 
Menangkabau our overlord, 

250. Johor our Baja, 

Siak onr ally, 

Malacca our landing-place. 

Nailing our mother. 

The land of Jelebu our offshoot !("^) 


«. A, Sofe.,'Ho. 88. tmV' 


The Daw of 
Dato* Per- 
paleh, the 
liaw of ' 
EeparatioH. 


The song now I 
tells how the '■ , 
people- 

multiplied la 
Menang- 
kabaa. ' 


And how 
from among 
them came 
oversea the 
folk of the 
Hegri Sem- 
bilaa. 
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Maka di-bilaiig pula 

Dek Penghiilii yang empat sila, 

Anak Batin Malm Galang: 

Sa-pertama, Petra Inclera Pahlawan, 
Kediia, Lela Perkasa Setiawan, 

260. Ivetiga, Maharaja Lela Sedia Raja, 

Keemj>at Padiika Alam Pengliiihi AdiL 
Semnjong balai melintaiig, 

Johol balai bertingkat, 

Jelebii balai balairong, 

Reinbau tanali berkerojan, 

Seri Menanti tanali mengandong. 

Maka di-bilang pula : 

Chenebang tiga chenehaiig, 

Tingkat tiga tingkat: 

270. Di-rentang panjahg, 

Di-gnmpal sengkat. 

Chenebang sa-kali chenehang, 

Tverat sa-kali kerat: 
Chenchang-menyenchang, 
Eerat-mengerat. 

Sembah, DatoM 


Maka lepavS daripada itii di-bilang pnla : 

Mengkndu lagi bergawar, 

Konon pula ehenipedaik muda! 

280. Penghiilu lagi bergawa, 

Konon piila saya yang muda! 

Buah langsaL kemarau kandis— 

Arak ka-Bentan akan memelihara-nya ! 

Gedang kasad saya ka-mari, 

Menengar intan berita-nya. 

Bintongan ambilkan tangga, 

Akan tangga Manggawari: 

Junjopgan mengimbau saya, 

Menengar intan di-dalam negeri. 

290. Cheiiehang batang liiinai-lumai, 

Akan meniiba si-Batang Ari : 

Sunggoh saya di-suak sungai, 

Ada maksud saya ka-mari. 
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Of their 
Chiefs, 


And then the saying tells , 

Of the four Chief s. 

The sons of Batin Alaha Galang: 

First, Petera Indera Pahlawan, 

Second, Lola Perkasa >Setia wan, 

260. Third, Maharaja I^la Sedia Eaja, 

Foiirth, Padirka Alam Penghnln AdiL(“^) 
For Simgai IJJoiig a hall athwart, 

For Johol a hall of tiers. 

For JeMni a hall of assembly, (“®) 
Eeni])aii the place of installation, 

Sri Menanti the Eoyal home. 

And after that the saying rims : 

The stroke, the triple stroke, 

The court, the triple court: 

270. Stretch out the cord — ^how long! 

Boll up the cord— how short ! 

And the stroke, the single stroke, 

The cut, the single cut : 

The stroke that divides. 

The cut that severs. (^") 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 


An3;of Iheir 
tribal, poiitj- 


And now my story runs : 

Even sour plums are watched, we know : 

The more, then, ripening Jack-fruit green ! 
280. Even a chief to lords bow^s low: 

The more, then, I so poor and mean ! 


The Wedding 
Guest now 
bints in 
homely verse 
the purpose 
of his coming* 



The damson droops, the berries wither — 
Their bloom at Bentan Isle repair ! 
“^aiiit with desire am I come hither — 
Desire to win a Jewel rare. 


Bintongan took away the stair 

And Manggawari mourns in vain 
I come to take a Jewel rare — 

Thy loss will be my precious gain. 


Chenehang batang lumai-lumai. 

To fish the Batang Ari stream !(-*) 
From far I come with weary foot 
To seek the jewel of my dream. 
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Ayam puteli terbang siaiig, 

Terbaiig liinggap papaii geiideng, 
Berkili-kiii gadiiig, 

Mengelebang-i^gelebaiig daman yang liiaSj 
Berseri-seri kampong yang besar, 

Akaii gembala iTimali yang gedaiig. 

SOO. Ayam hitani terbang rnalam, 

Hinggap di-riimpmi paiidan, 

Kukut-iiya ada tampak-nya tidak. 

liain piiteli sa-belit, 

Sa-belit di-buat pengikat timba: 
Clielaka tanjong berbelit, 

Belimx di-chari sndali tersua. 

SembalL Bato^ ! 


Maka lepas daripada itii di-sebiit pula bilaiigan 
Dek siiku yang empat telapakan dapan : 

310 Sa-pertama tali berwaiis, 

Ivedna tali pesaka, 

Ketiga tali bersemendaan : . 

Tali berwaris tad)oleh piitiis, 

Tali pesaka tad}oleli di-ubab, 

Tali bersemenda tadjoleh ehachat. 

Maka lepas daripada itii 

Adat tidak menggalang, 

Tliikiim tidak meiighambatj 
Hams bersemenda bersemendaan, 

Chaehat Jangan ehedera jangan. 

Janjd di-laboh di-muliai, 

Jaiiji sampai di-tepati: 

Maka ini-lali saya datang, 

Laksana sikat knrang pendapat, 

Laksana jalan kiirang pasar, 

Saya datang menepati janji, 

Mengisi adat^ 

Serta anak bnali, 

Habis kata. 

Sembah^ Dato^ ! 


320. 


330. 
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A.wkite fowl fi,ie3 by day/ 

V Mies and alights on. tlie gable edge, 

With anklets of ivor}’. 

Flitting about a spacaoiis court. 

The pride of a wide demesne. 

Fit queen for a goodly house! 

300. " ■ black fowl flies by night, . ’ . 

And alights on the screw-pine' clump. 

His croak is heard, but he is not seen. 

A single twist of linen white 

Will serve to make a' bucket-string: 

TJnsought they met their, troth to plight— d 
Curse on the stream meandering !(^®) ' " 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 


And after that is said this saying 
Of the Four Tribes and the lister Eight ; 

310. First the tie of the kin, 

Second the tie of the custom. 

Third the tie of the w^ediock: 

The tie of the kin may not be severed. 
The tie of the custom may not be changed. 
The tie of the wedlock may not be marred. 

And so it was, that 

Custom set no bar, 

Eeligion set no ban. 

To this marrying and giving in marriage, 
320. Without blemish and without stain. . 

A bond was made and proclaimed, 

A bond due is fulfilled: 

And therefore come I BOW, 

Like a harrow that harrows amiss, 

Like a street of little traffic, . ..' 

I come to fulfil the bond, 

, , I pay the bride-price, 

I bring the bridegroom my kinsman. 

My tale is told. 

330. • Homage, 0 Chief! 
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Tlie worli of 
the Briia 


And the tm- 
worfcliiiiess of 
felie Bride- 
grcx)in. 


The Wedding 
Gnest now 
recites the 
Marriage 
Custom. 


And tells of 1 ' 
the making [ 
of the [ 

riage bond to ' j 
fulfil which 
he fall un- 
worthy) is 
now come. l* 



:and translates^, 

The puhi tree hroadens as %t goes up, 

Fcmilg trees as they descend. 

A similar text is given in Kitab Kiliran Bndi, No, 
loth readings seem defective. 
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Notes. 


1 Lines 9-10. There may be a hidden reference to the ‘dark 
bridegroom and the ‘ fair ’ bride : compare lines 294-303. 

■ 3 . Line S2. The Muhammadan hours of prayer. 

3. Line S5. The cycle of eight Muhannnadan years (and the 
method of computing it) is described in The Achehnese, Vol. 

page 197. 

4. Line Jfl, Under Menangkabau exogamous custom the 
groom on marriage enters into the tribe of the hride, is sub]^t 
to her familv, lives in her house, and tills her fields. On 
divorce the children of the marriage remain with her the 
husband removes his personal property, joint earnings or debts 
are divided. 

See Nailing Proverbs (Journal No. d7)j and A Isaning 
Wedding-speech (Journal No. 72). 

3 Lines ^‘2-U. The meaning is : a stranger entering a Menang- 
kabau country or colony must attach himself dehnitely to some 
clan that will ‘ support ’ him by going surety for his debts and 
provide a ‘mooring’ where he may he found. Oiuy then can he 
be accepted in marriage by another e.xogamous clan. Without 
such ties he is called ‘a stroller’ or ‘a drifter’ {dagang wa- 

gang, dagang lianyut). 

6 Lines These lines (of which there are several versions) 

arc very difficult. Mr. I. H. Burkill, Director of Gardens, 

S. S., iias in reply to inquiries sent me the following note 
winch supports the translation given; 

“ The IVuM, or Zabong (Arenga saccharif era), certainly 

dies downw'ards. It does not flower until it is aged and then 
it sends out hunch after bunch of flowers from dormant buds, 
commencing at the top and e.xhausting itself with the lowest. 

The Fulai (Alstonia scholaris), like most forest trees, 
when it dies. . . .dies first at the top.” 

Mr. A. Caldecott in his Jelebu Sayings (Journal No. 78) 
gives : 

Pnlai nan pangkat naik, 

Manusia herpangkat inrun, 
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.7. Line 50 ^ , , Of the original .twelve tribes only four are now 
: known in ISTaning— the -. Seri Melenggang,. Tiga Batii, Miingkal, 
and Anak. Melaka ; but each has many .exogamous sub-clans in 
many different Mukirns. Their heads were known as the 
^Pillars, of the Hall^ of the Dato^ K’aiiiiig (Tiang Baled); 
the ^¥OI(l tela pakmi appears to mean the outer platform that 
surrounds the Bakii slightly below the level of its floor. 

A full description of the twelve tribes in Bemibau is given, 
by Parr and Maekray in Eembaii, (Journal Xo. 56 ) ; see 
also Notes on the Negri Sembilan, Part 2, in Papers on Malay 
Subjects (P. M. S. Government Press). 

8. Line 61, Maharaja Di Baja was the niythieal Sultan of 
Menangkabau who — according to Xaning tradition — divided 
the empire of the world with his two brothers Maharaja De- 
pang (Emperor of China) and Maharaja Alif (Emperor of 
liome and Byzantium). All three (aci^ording to the same 
tradition) wx^re sons of Alexander the Great; who was himself 
the ninety-first and last child of Fatlier Adam, and — the ninety 
elder offspring having been paired oft* in Ptolemaic fashion — 
was provided (on the special intercession of the Prophet 
Muhammad) with a heaven-sent wife known as Tuan Puteri 
Siti Kayangan. 

Newbold gives a soniewdiat similar tradition. All the 
Peninsular Sultans claim descent from iilexander the Great 
through the Sassanidae; the mythical ancestry of the Negri 
Sembilan Rulers is given in Seri Menanti (Papers on Malay 
Subjects, F. M. S.). 

9. Line 6S. This line might be translated — ‘where swarming 
bees have stings of steel \ and this would agree in sense with 
the two following lines ; but the translation In the text is most 
probably correct. Trees where bees regularly hive are in some 
places considered a perquisite of the Raja, and pegs {paling) 
are hammered into the trunk to facilitate climbing. So too 
durian trees in the jungle: a line frequently found with the 
line in the text is — 

Tempat durian di-takoh Raja^ 

Where the durian trees are notched by the Raja. 

The three lines 63 to 65 coiiTey the idea of forijidden 
Eoyal ground {tanah larangan Raja). 

10. Lines 69-71. These three lines are now a proverbial expres- 
sion for the three stages of Menangkabau jurisdiction. They 
are clearly out of place in this context. 

The word semp means (like the more common word 
te'bas),‘to fell small scrub, clear undergrowth’. Berpeniarasan 
refers not to the leveHing of earth, but to the cut ends of the 
severed trunk and the stump. 
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The lines are a noted crux and liaTe received many trans- 
lations, none of them, very satisfactory. Mr. J. E, Kathaii 
informs me that the three lines mean in Negri Sembilaii the 
Lemhaga., the Undang, mii Baja respectively (the Tribal 
Head, the Chief, and the Euler, lines 37-39 above) ; but no 
Malay can explain how they came to get this secondary 
meaning. 

I suggest that the connection, is as follows:- the three 
lines describe three stages of clearing and pre|nu'mg land for 
a grave, viz., cutting down the scrub (tehas), felling the trees 
(tebang)^ digging, the pit (pendam) ; and so, metaphorically, 
the graded Jurisdictions of the Tribal Head, Chief, and Euler, 
They might paraphrased: 

^ Where scrub has been cut, stubble is found; 

Where stumps remain, trees have been felled : 

Only where a pit has been dug is a grave made C 

In other words, the jurisdictions of the I^embaga and 
Undang are limited, and their decisions are not final (^stubble^ 
or %timips^ are left) : it is the Eaja who is the ultimate foun- 
tain of 'Justice (headilan) and the final court of appeal. 

See also note on lines 268-275, below. 

As to the respective Jurisdictions of the three Courts, see 
Eembau, chapter 2 (Jouinial No. 56), and Notes on tlie 
Negri Sembilan, Part 2. 

Line 79. For the use of ceremonial rice-paste and Malay 
building ceremonies see Malay Magic (Skeat). 

Lines S8-90. The magic Palace of Pagar Euyong — onp of the 
royal marvels (Jcebesaran) of the Sultans of Menangkabau. 
The miracle was the supernatural size of the nettle, mallow, 
and star-apple, that conld furnish pillars and drums. The 
drums were covered with the ^ skin of lice ^ (hulit tuma ) . 

The Menangkabau Eegalia ineluded (among other child- 
ish prodigies) 'the diadem of the Prophet Solomon; the 
mountain where grow the plaintive bamboos which entrap 
wild birds by the fascination of their melody ; the elepliant 
Sakti ; the padL Sitanjo Bani, on which His Majesty feeds at 
mid-day; the flower Seri, the odour of which extends a day\s 
Journey — it is sown, grows up, produces leaves, flowers and 
fruit, in a single day^; and many other strange and cuimous 
things. A list of the Regalia is given in Newbold, who trans- 
lates from a Malay document. See also a footnote on page 28 
of Malay Magic. 

The Malay text from which Newbold translates will be 
found in Volume of the Society's Library in Singapore, a 
very interesting work. . 
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A curious corriiption . of liiie '89, Biay: 'be foimd incor- 
porated lira eliarm addressed to the Demon 'Simgkai (Mala? 
Magic, page 105) : . 

Bertaborkan hatang purut-^pu^^^ 

translated '-Strewn over with the stems of ^ pimd-ptmd ^ — 
whatever that may mean! 

13. Lines 91-9B, It has been -suggested that the 'killing’ of the 
, are,hitect does not seem a Malay idea — and that hunoh here 
means only that he was proliibited from practising liis art. 
Tliat is a possible translation of hunoh; but (apart from the 
fact that most Malay romance is borrowed from the Hindu), 
I think the meaning here is the primary one of kilL There is 
a-parallel in the story of Awang Siiloiig .Merab Miida: a tooth-" 
filer is hired for him at a fee of $28 and then killed 

(Sadiari sudah tukang di-hunolt, 

Jangwti iertini di-Mengkasar) , 
shronded, buried, and feasted over for seven days. And in 
the story of x\nggmi Che’ Timggal, for the building of the 
hero’s ship — 

Tiga-pidoli di-hiinoh tidmig 

Baharu di-amhil tukcmg hongkok 

(Dr, AVinstedt translates: 

' Thirty craftsmen slain, they summoned 
Hunch-baek exile from Macassar.’). 

14. Line 106, Besi pemndeh seems to mean the iron prong used 

to ' hold ’ an amok runner. 

But it might also mean iron weights used for torture, similar 
to the peine forte et dure, a form of torture that "was legal in 
England until the reign of George III. 

Lines lOJf-107 are out of their context: the 'cord’ be- 
longed to the Ijembaga, the 'kris’ to the Undang, and the 
'sword’ to the Kaja. See Eembau, page 104, and Kotes on 
the jSTegri Sembilan, pnges 40-42, 

15. Jjines 120-121. The ' Chieftains Twain’ are the famous law- 
givers of Malay myth, 

Newbold says: "The lawgivers, Kai Tumungoiig and 
Perpati Sabatang, were brothers, and pretended, by Moham- 
medan writers, to have been among the forty persons who went 
with Noah into the ark. Some say that Perpati was no other 
than Japhet: others, with more plansibility, affirm that Perpati 
is a corruption of the Hindoo Prajapati, signifying liOrd of 
creatures ; and that two brothers were ministers of one of 
the Hindoo sovemgns', of Menangkaban, who reigned' long 
before the intrcNinoiion-M Islam, , , 
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The Javanese, however, claim the names Perpati and 
Timixingong as appertaining to two high officers still extant 
in that conntry, viz. Pati, a minister, and Tumnngoiig, an 
inferior sort of ruler and magistrate. The latter of these titles 
is in conimoh use in Malayan countries; for instance, the 
Tumungong of Johore.^' 

The word sila is used as a numeral coefficient for Chief- 
tains — an interesting use not, I think, recorded in dictionaries. 

16. Lines ^1-lJfJ/. This pmitun seems to Ije a commonplace for 
deprecation of a BaJa's wrath; it is used by the midwives in 
the Hikayat of Awang iSulong Merah Mu da (Malay Literature 
Series, ISTo. 5). 

IT. Line 1^5. The ^ climber^ (sigai) is a bamboo pole by which 
the tapper climbs to tap the blossom of the palm (maijang) 
for the sugar-juice; two poles to one tree imply either a thief 
or a disputed claim: in Naning the line is a proverb for a 
lady with a lover as well as a husband. (See Malay Proverbs, 
42, in Journal Xo. 67). 

18. Lines 180-1 SS, For a discussion of the Adad Tern eng gong 
see Papers on Malay Subjects, Law, Introductory Sketch (Wil- 
kinson). Mr. Wilkinson considers that the Adat Tern e?ig gong 
is simply the Adai Perpateli — the true law- of the Malays — in 
a state of disintegration after exposure to the influence of 
Hindu despotism and Moslem Law', and administered on auto- 
cratic lines. 

The idat Tern eng gong is, in fact, the law' of a sea-faring 
mercantile community; the Adat Perpafeh is the democratic 
Custom of an inland folk aw'ay from foreign intercourse. 
Hence the w'ell known proverb 

Bodoh Menanglmhmi yang tiada mennmyoli laid 

(Stupid the Menangkabau folk that have no footing 
on the sea) 

— a proverb very pleasantly illustratkl by a Babelaisian 
dialogue in Tja'kap-tjakap Bampai-rampai (Batavia, 1868). 

19. Lines 1S6-202: These lines, describing Malay forest wdiere the 
upper waters of a river narrow to rapids, are one of the most 
famous passages in Malay literature; fragments appear in 
many forms in many Hikayat. 

20. Lines 205-212, The strange fowl, observing everything and 
visible to all, is a symbol of the mild democratic Adai Per- 
pateh^ impartial, even-handed, and understood of every 
peasant. 

21. Lines 217-219, The principle of reparation and restitution 
under the AdMt Perpateh extended even to crimes of homicide. 
See Eembaii, page 27,; 

'Death is regarded by the Custom as a diminution of 
. tribal wealtli. Hence in the case of murder an equivalent 
return was exacted from, the miirderePs tribe: not the death 
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of t}ie„inpderer but the transfer of the skyerls bloocl-rektion, 
to, the tribe of the slain. ■ The murderer cannot make, the snb- 
, stitution in .person — \m tribe must make good , tlie ,daina,ge 
inflicted. Hence his son— who (under the exogamic custom) 
cannot be ,a nieinber of' his father’s tribe — ^is exempt^ and 'his 
nephew siiflers vicariously h 

On the Adai Perpateh priiiciples of coinpeiisation and 
restitution see Eembau passim, and, 'Papers on Malay 'Bubjeets, 
Law, Introductory Sketch. 

22. Lines 22S-2S1. These lines are a moral for Judges— let in- 
quiry be cautious and thorough. The metaphor is of a wrig- 
gling lizard ( hiawak bengkong ) y climl>ing slowly from the base 
to the top of a tree — a type for the cautious seeker after truth, 
not ashamed to retrace his steps wdieii the line of inquiry has 
proved wrong. 

See Malay Proverbs, 73, Journal Xo. 6*^. 

23. Line 240, Bertempek is probably a phonetic form of bertepat 
and has been translated accordingly. 

24. Lines 2o0-254- The influence of Johor over the Menang- 
kabau colonies of the Xegri Sembiian prol>al.)ly dates from 
their foundation; it became weak after the installation of Kaja 
Melewum as the first Sovereign of Xegri Semlhian in 1773, and 
(in spite of some attempts by the late Sultan Abubakar to 
revive it) is now extinct. 

The references to Johor and Siak have l>een usually ex- 
plained (Eembau, page 101 ; Sri Menanti, pages 12 and 13) in 
relation to the appointment of the first Yam Tuan (Eaja 
Melewar) in 1773 ; but the expression 'Johor our Raja' seems 
inconsistent with thi^ explanation. 

Mr. Wilkinson refers the lines 

Malacca our landing-place, 

Naning our mother 

to the same historical event. It is much more probable that 
the lines ^vere in existence before tliat date and refer to the 
founding of the Negri Sembiian colonies in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

25. LArnes 2 dS- 261 , These are the hereditary titles of the Chiefs 
(Undang) of Sungai Ujoiig, Johol, Eembau, and Jeiebu. 

26. Lines 262-264, The pavilions erected at Sri Menanti for the 
four Undang (of Sungai Ujong, Joliol, Jelebii, and Eembau), 
when they come there for the installation of a Yam Tuan or 
for a periodical audience, are each of special design and posi- 
tion. iSee Journal No. 10^ page 50; Negri Sembiian Govern- 

' ' ' ' meiit Gazette, August i^Sq-and Sri Menanti, section XII. 

The Sungai ''^ipag'’.3^viKon is built -at right angles {me- 
Unfang) to the pavilion of audience {balai pengadapan). The 

K. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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sigiiificaiice of AMs position is explained ; probably 

the suggestion is that the Date' Ivlana can bar imiovations by 
the Baja. - 

The Johol pavilion is bnilt with a tier. ISTo one can ex- 

• plain this feature- — ^not even the present Dato’ Johoh whom 
Mr. Xathaii consulted. It is thought by some to be connected 
with the tradition that the first Dato’ Johol was a woman, whose 
J)dai was built with a raised floor screened by a curtain: I 
think this is probably correct. The shrine of the famous 
Ivramat Hidup of Sungai Bam, Alor Gajah, was built in this 
fashion. When I visited her in 1908, the Kramat, a very 
handsome girl, was seated in her shrine withiii a yellow mos- 
quito curtain, but emerged later to give me curry and tea. 

' Jelehi halai halairong—z / hall of assembly'’; another 

reading is halai herloroyig, which gives no satisfactory sense. 

The pavilion is actually a halai serong, ‘'a hall aslant b 
huilt at an angle to the Johol and Eembau pavilions. ISTo good 
explanation has yet been given. 

llemhau tanali herkerojan, BeTkerojan is probably a pho- 
netic corruption oi herkerjaan^ and the referenee seems to be 
to the installation of Raja Melewar at Penajis in Eembau, in 
1773. . . 

27. Lines 2G8-21B, This rather cryptic passage seems to contrast 
the long drawn out Htigation of contentious persons (through 
the Courts of the I^embaga, Undang, and Raja) with the 
Menangkahau ideal of a quick and peaceful settlement by com-» 
promise. 

See Malay Proverbs 51-89, in Journal Ko, 67, referred to 
above. The ideal is sunimed up in Abe following proverb : 

Menang herkechtindangk 

AlakherkeiMndokan, 

Sa-raiju herja'bat tangan. 

Victory— a defeated foe ; 

Defeat — a bowed head; 

‘ Agreement— a joining of hands. 

y: ; The point is:, even successful litigation is unsatisfactory — it 
leaves an embittered foe. 

28. Lines 290-291, In tuha fishing the juice of the pounded tuba 
root is loured into the river far upstream ; the fish to escape the 
stupefying juice flee downstream and are stopped by a barri- 
cade and speared., A delightful account of a Tuba-fishing is 
given .ml Mr: Wv-0, M-axwelFs book '"In Malay Forests^,’. 

TTie conhOctioh. between tfie two halves of this verse lies in 
the suggestion of the bridegroom coming from, far upriver to 
‘ mti ■ k 'bride: 
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29, Lines SOS-306, ; Tiie seBse -of. this, verse is probably 'a risqm 
, suggestion that, the bride and bridegroom have ■ already met 

together, while, the old maiij,,the speaker, was delayed by his, 
winding (iinaginary) journey doBmstream. 

30. Lines S10-S2S. A' fuller account of the adai of Nailing inar- 
riage is given in my paper ^ A, Nailing Wedding-spech in. 
Journal No, 72. 


A Note OB the Pantun and the proscwly 
of the Teromba. 


The quatrains of the prelude and peroration are rough and 
rather bucolic verse, poor specimens of the Panturt art. They may 
he well compared with the very similar quatrains used at an Acheh 
wedding, and quoted by Snouek Hurgronje(^) with the following 
ing w'ordsh 

..the first two lines are not in any w^^ay connected in 
point of sense with the second pair but serve chiefly to supply rhym- 
ing words.’ , ■ 

This criticism is now hardly acceptable ; and it seems |K)ssible 
without very strained interpretation to trace something more than 
mere assonance in the structure of most of the Panfun in the text. 
An attempt has been made in translation to bring out what element 
of sense-connection could be discovered in the couplets, but lost 
topical or local allusions (in lines 1 and 2, or 286 and 287, for 
example) make it impossible to recover the full intention of their 
author. 

Marsden in dealing with Malay versification (-) recognised on- 
ly tw^o forms — the shaer and the panfun, and remarked: '' Bhyme 
is an essential part of Malay metriml composition, hlanl- verse heing 
unknown to the Malays This judgment takes no account of such 
compositions as the present Teromba, or of the metrical passages 
that occur in romances Jik^^ Awang Sulong Merah Muda or Malim 
Deman. The truth is, as Mr. WiUeiason has noticed, that • " much 
Malay prose-Iiteratiire is in a transition, stage ’ it conteins metrical 
and, occasionally, rhyming passages; it was composed, not for read- 
ing but for recitation by a rhapsodist; and its appeal was to the 
ear and not to the eye. y _ , 

The language of the Teromba is clearly metrical (in the sense 
of ^measured’) throughout, and analysis shows the essential prin- 
ciple of the verse to be the recurrence in the lines of a regular 
number of stressed or accented syllables. The immbt^r varies — 
according to the lengih of the lines — ^from two to four. For ex- 
ample ill the lines 

(1) The AoliehBese, Vol. 1, page S12. 

(2) A Grammar of the Malayan Language, page 126. 

R. A. Soc„ No. 83, X921.. 
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8a4Uit Pulau Percha 
Sa-lemhang Tanali Melayu 

there are two accented S 3 dkbles in each line; in the lines 
Thnpat sesap berjenmian, 

Thnpat tunggtil berperndrasan 
there are three; and there are four in the lines 
Thnpat smlang berVmiah best, 

Thnpat l*eniiinfong niemhilang bung'ktir. 

I iiotieed in Ungkai Lisiits recitation of the verses that the 
accented sjdlables were strongly emphasi^ied and that a distinct 
caesura was made in each line (in the lines containing three or 
four accented syllables it occurred after the word containing the 
second). The effect produced was a rhythmic recitative, slightly 
reminiscent of an intoned Psalm. In the lines with four beats it 
was observable that the second and fourth were much more em- 
phatic than the first and third, and in the lines with three beats 
that the second and third were much more emphatic than the first. 
Further examination of the verses shows that in each ease the most 
important words in the sentence are so placed that the accentual 
beat falls inevitably upon them, and they are lengthened in pro- 
nunciation, or pronounced with greater force, by a natural union of 
sense and rhythm. 

It would, perhaps, be true to say that it is whole words (or 
word-roots), rather than syllables, that are accented, and that in 
each line — whatever its length— there are two key-words that both 
give its meaning and sustain the principal accentual beats. 

For example, in the specimen lines already quoted 
Tempat sesa/p be rjeramian, 

Tempat tunggul ber pemarasan 
Tempat sinlang herlantah best, 

Tempat Icemuntong membilang ImngTcm, 
it is the eight underlined words 

. clearing . \ . .stubble 

......stumps. .....severing 

. . . .' . . hiving4rees iron , 

wasps. .......... .nodes 

that are chiefly stressed in recitation, just as it is these words that 
conve.v — in the elliptical or ^telegraphic’ Malay idiom — the essen- 
tial meaning of the lines. The metrical system is, in fact, bound 
up with the two main principles of Malay composition, balance- 
and antithesis, on which a most interesting note will be found in 
Dr. Winstedt’s Malaj?" Grammar, 

There is little doubt, I think, that this composition (like the 
metrical passages in Mialay romances such as Seri Kama or Malim 
Deman) was originally intended for singing or recitative, with a 
beat of the drum {tebam)^ m iri pantun,^,%mgmg, to mark each 
accented word. . 
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In lines with four beats, such as 
,..\\Tnrun ka-laut ka-Bandar Bohan ^ 

Ternpat perahu yang silang-mli, 

Tern pat dayong yang lentang-lentong , . . . 
there is observable 'a certain siiperfieial resemblance to the fottr*. 
foot trochaic metre, most familiar in the song of Hiawatha — 
c. . 0/ a 

Young and and very hm 
Who one 7n6rnhig in the Spring-time 
Came to hiiy her fdtMYs arrows, ,,, 
and the resemblance has led translators to adopt this rather mono- 
tonons metre for their versions of Malay metrical romances and 
Teromha. It ivS, however, clear that the Malay verse is not ^ metri- 
cal ^ (in the sense of resolvable into ^ feet ^ that scan), but accentual. 
As such it may ])e compared with an only slis^htly less primitive 
form of composition — the old English accented and alliterative 
verse, such as Eeowiiif : 


, , , ,WdUoU'ing waiers, coldest of wetithers^ 



Wight waning wdn/tvhile wind from the North, 
Bdtfle-grim hUw on us; rough were the billows,,, , 
or Piers Plowman : 

... ,Deet]i can dryvynge after, and al to duste passhed 

Kynges and kynghtes, kdysers and popes, 

Mange a Uvely Iddye and lemmam of kuyghfes 
Suahrned and sivelted for sor we of hise dyntes. 

Apart from the alliterative principle, and the far greater majestj 
of tlie English verse, there is a similarity of rhythm in the two 
forms. Just as tlie em])hatie words in the Malay lines are marked 
by beat of the rehana, so were the accented and alliterated syllables 
of tlie English verses marked bv a stroke of ‘the harp. And it may 
be remarked in passing that although the Malay verse is primarily 
accentual there are evident traces in it of both the intermediate 
ornaments between vers Ubres and perfect rhyme, viz. assonance 
and alliteration. Both may be seen in the lines already quoted: 
Ternpat sialang berlantak 
Tempaf ke mun tong membilang bung hur. 

The whole system of Malay prosody — including pantun structure — 
deserves more examination than it has yet received. The Jelehu 
Sayings, recorded by Mr, A. Caldecott in Journal No. 78, 
are particularly worthy of close study in this respect; so too are 
the metrical passages interpolated by Raja Haji Yahya an in- 
corrigible rhymester,’ as Dr. Winstedt calls him) in the various^ 
Hikayat edited by Dr. Winstedt and published in the Malay Litera- 
ture Series. 

Trengganii. 

July, 1919, ' ■ 

B. A. 'No. 8S, 1921.''..-' '''' ' , '/' / 
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Bt C. 0. Blagden. 

- (Read at the joint session of Orientalist Sockties at ^ 
Paris, July, mo.) 

T have been asked to contribute a report 

oupst For practical reasons I must contoe myselt to Malay studies 
^ -nni-lv «n called excluding the numerous other languages and 

from niciitioiiiiijr tuOS€ oi jN. vaii ut ,,, * xj? r 

D? H Kern will always be regarded with reverence. 11 I oimt 
to deMirith tiio work done bv Dutch and other non-Bntish scholars 
?tuo; want of appreciation but merely because I could not 
do justice to it in the time at my command. 

Within the last few years- British research m ® 

studies has received a new ami rem Jable ®f^the 

due to several causes, but chiefly to the fact that • 

British sphere of administration and influeiice in the Malaj 1 
s“s brought home to the local Governments the f ^^'^y of 

encouraging bv all possible means the systematic study of t e 
S.V lan^^^^^ aiid^ple. It was felt that the haphazard way 
toriilrly pursued of aUowing individual officers of Goyernment to 
pidc up at first hand, each one for himself alone and without assis- 
-tance mch information as he could acquire, was inadequate to the 
o-rowing needs of our time. The interests of good administration 
•demanded that an attempt should be made to 
all such information in a methodical manner. The .. 
of Government realized that the younger men were 
touch with native life. In former days a 

■ was often stationed in a district where he was the sole Luioptau . 
he was time almost inevitably forced to learn sonietliiiig about hi^s 
Malay neighliours. Nowadays that seldom happens; he is su - 
rounded by European neighbours, and has not the same compellmg 
incentive for interesting himself in the native papulation. . 
official routine duties also have increased materially and leave him 
less time and energy for individual research. 

.afour. Straits Branch *R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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- Accwdiiigly it set np a Comniiittee foT Malar 

Studies in the Federated Malar States which should eiieourage and 
assist the x^oileetion , and publication in a systematic form ol all 
manlier of information on such subjects as Malay life, customs, 
history, language, literature, etc/ .This eomni-ittee was vset up a few 
ream ago and the results have been very satisfactory, both from the 
practical and the scientific point of view. 

The movement I have referred to arose out of the actual prac- 
ticah needs of the situation. ' But movements are generally inspired 
by individuals, and in this case the chief merit is .due to one maiu 
Mr. B, J. Wilkinson, now Governor of Sierra Leone. A Malay 
scholar of distinction, author of an excellent Malay-English di(*- 
tionary, he had also planned a eompreliensive work on the Malays 
of the Peninsula, but eventually decided to issue it provisionally in 
the more manageable form of separate monographs. In 1906 lie 
published his '' Malay BelkdV^ a stimulating and interesting 
pamphlet on the subject of Malay religion and folklore, in which 
he describas and assesses the relative importance of tlic influence 
of Islam, the present ofiicial faith of the Malays, and of the sur- 
viving relies of their former faiths, such as Hinduism and xknimisnu 
This was to have teen the first of his series of monographs, but it 
was also the last. The work of continuing the series was taken up 
by the Committee for Malay Studies, of which he became the leader 
and virtually the motive force. Interesting and valuable pamphlets 
were now brought out in quick succession under the Committee’s 
auspices, on Malay History, Literature and Law, Malay Life, 
Customs and Industries, and on the Ateriginal Tribes of the 
Peninsula, and these were followed by another series of monc^rapha 
dealing with the history and constitution of several of the Malay 
States of the Peninsula individually. 

More than half of these opuscula are from the pen of Mr,. 
Wilkinson himself, and they all mark a considerable advance both 
in the collection of material and in the critical treatment of it. 
That one should always find oneself in a,greement with, every word 
contained in such an extensive range of monographs, was not to- 
be expected, nor were their authors all equally qualified to do full 
justice to their subjects. Mr. Wilkinson, in particular, sometimes 
disposes too hastily of the views of his predecessors and oeeasionaliy 
fails to give them the credit which was their due. But no one who 
studies his work will come away from it without having derived new 
information, and what is even more iinimrtant, fresh stimulus from 
its perusal. On the whole Mr. Wilkinson was also fortunate in 
his collaborators, among whom one must specially mention Dr. E. 
0. Winstedt. That gifted scholar’s contributions to this series of 

Papers on Malay Subjects/^ ’as they are modestly styled, are^of 
peculiar value owing to hfe.exceiriipnaily intimate acquaintance with 
native life and his complete mastery of the language, both colloquial 
and iitemnn He has 'al^'%'Aia'’:eredit an excellent grammar of 
Malay, published in. by ■ 'the Clarendon , Press, an Ingli*-; 

A. Soc.„ Ho. 8% msi. ' . , . ; ” k, , V. ' ' 
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Malay dictionary based on Wilkinson’s Malaj-Eiiglisb dictionary 
blit eontaining many additional words, and a number of minor 
works, some of which I shall have to refer to presently. 

Pari passu with the issue of the Papers on Malay Subjects/’ 
the Committee for Malay Studies undertook the pubiication of 
another important series, styled the Malay Literature Series,” 
containing a number of Malay texts mainly - printed in the Eomaii 
character. The population of the Peninsula is very cosmopolitan. 
IsTearly half of it, in these days, is non-Malay. Yet Malay is the 
lingua fra7ica oi the country; everybody speaks it, more or less 
correctly, whenever it becomes necessary to commiinicate with a 
person of another race who does not happen to know the speaker’s 
own mother-tongue. Europeans, Chinese of different dialects, In- 
dians of various provinces of India, Indonesians from the different 
islands of the Archipelago, and all other strangers, use colloquial 
Malay freely as a means of intercommunication. Yow, for the 
last five centuries or so Malay literature has been ‘written in the 
Arabic character, a script hallowed by religious prestige but ill 
adapted to the phonetic requirements of the language. There was 
of course no idea of suppressing the use of this script, but the 
(Tovernment felt that its exclusive use constituted a barrier to the 
exchange of knowledge which had to be surmounted. True, certain 
of the Government officials had always been required to master it, 
but the rest of the non-Muhammadan community declined to do so. 
Accordingly it was decided to issue a number of Malay texts in the 
Eoman' character, which’ is far better suited for the expression of 
Malay sounds than the very imperfect Arabic script. 

Moreover, without dropping the teaching of the latter, the 
study of the Eoman script was introduced beside it into the Malay 
vernacular schools, where it has been found to assist considerably 
in the acquisition of the power of fluent reading. In this matter 
we followed in the Peninsula the precedent set by the Dutch in 
their Indonesian dominions years ago. Although at first the an- 
cient prejudices against the use of the Eoman character found some 
exipression, no serious opposition was encountered, and the two 
scripts now subsist side by side without friction or difficulty of any 
kind. While the study of Malay in the Arabic character is actively 
pursued in the schools, a number of text hooks in Eoman script 
are also in use. Several of these, as well as others in the Arahk 
script, are from the hand o-f Dr. Winstedt, and one in particular, 
a history of the Malays in Malay, deserves special mention as an 
excellent introduction to the subject. 

Eroni the starting of the Malay Literature Series ” in 1906 
up to the present time fifteen texts have been issued in it in the 
Eoman character. These include both works that had been published 
before, such as the classical SejaraJi MMayu and JIany Tuah 
mid the modern writings of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir, and also 
various hitherto unpublished texts, both traditional and modern, 
as well as collections of riddles, quatrains, etc. In tlie editing of 
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iiia.Ej of, these texts -Dr. .-Winstedt has 'again played a, .great' part. 
His Introduction to the collection of ' qiiatra,ms: in the pmitun fom 
Is a very Taliiable critical aecount, of the subject foii,iided ,iri part 
•on the work, of his- predecessors. but' addmghinich' tliat. is both new 
and iilimiinating.^ , , 

,I have ' attempted to do justice' to the new-born, activities of 
the Chminittee' for , Malay Studies/' 'But meanwhile the old es- 
tablished Straits Branch of our Boyal Asiatic Society steadily con- 
tinued its labours in the same field. That branch was founded in 
1877^ and its Journal with its 81 numbers now fills quite a respect- 
ably sized shelf. In the last ten years it has issued about 25 
nuniibers of very varied contents. A great part of its activities has 
always been devoted to Natural History^ a subject on which I will 
not enlarge, as it does not concern the studies with which we have 
to deal here. But it has also issued a number of valuable papers 
on matters that interest us more direetB, and has published a good 
many Malay texts. I must particularly mention the Seri Rama, 
printed (in the Arabic character) in ioifi, from the early 17th 
('entury MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. No existing 
.Malay MS. is much older than this one^, and the work, whicii is a 
Malay prose recension of the Bmndyana, is interesting from several 
points of view. It illustrates the changes of style, language, and 
•orthography that have taken place in Malay in the last three cen- 
turies, and it is a good exanij^le of the way in which the ancient 
Indian epic has been remodelled to suit Malay ideas. The recen- 
sion was, of course, made after the Malays had already been con- 
verted to Islam, but in spite of consequent anachronisms it still 
retains mudi of the flavour of its old Indian original. An analy- 
tical comparison of the two made by its editor, Dr. W. G-. Sheila- 
bear, in No. 70 of the Journal will be found of interest to Indianists 
,who care to follow tip the fortunes of the old Sanskrit epic in 
foreign lands. 

Two other texts of more local interest published in the Journal 
are the histories of Ivedah and Pasai, Imth of which had already 
been issued in the Arabic character but had long been out of print. 
Amongst a large number of miscellaneous articles that have ap- 
peared in the Journal tliere are several which owe their origin to 
the extension of British influence over the North-Eastern States of 
Trengganii and ICelantan, where a very curious dialect of Malay 
is spoken that differs considerably from the Malay of tlie Southern 
States. I may perhaps be permitted to mention that a paper wn- 
taining specimens of this dialect recorded phonographically and ex- 
pressed in the symbols of the internationai phonetic alphabet will 
appear before long in the BuUetin of our London Sdiool of Oriental 
Studies. Ill the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Dr. Win-stedt has found another outlet for his superabun- 
dant intelleotual activity, and" the last few numbers contain many 
articles from his pe% ail of them contributing something to our 
knowledge of Malay life, customs, history, or language* 
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What I haTe mentioned goes to show that there is no lack of 
good work in this particular field: there is plenty of enthusiasm 
locally, but unfortunately it inspires only a rather limited number 
of workers. That is a criticism that may legitimately be made, but 
one may hope that other recruits will be enlisted. A gratifying 
aspect of the matter is the growing tendency on the part of the 
workers to co-ordinate their work amongst themselves and also to- 
link it up with that of Orientalists in other fields. It is quite im- 
possible to do justice to Malay studies if one neglects either the 
element of Indian civilization that influenced the Malay race for at 
least a thousaiKl years up to the close of the 14ili century, or the 
more recent and now all-pervading factor of Islam, which super- 
veiled upon the decline of Indian influence and replaced it as the 
dominant ideal. I am glad to see that local students have begun 
to realize to the full the great imiportance to their studies of under- 
standing these two factors. 

Conversely, I would turn to the Indian ists and the Islamic 
scholars here, and suggest that for them too Malay studies have 
interest and value. They will see therein, if they care to look, 
some curious specimens of the application and development of their 
own systems, working on an alien population, blending and inter- 
mingling with local customs and ideas in a very peculiar way. I 
venture to think that it is part of the functions of Societies like oiir& 
to co-ordinate studies, to take broad and comprehensive views of 
them, and to tliink (as it were) in continents. It will give a much 
needed stimulus to local students in a distant corner of the Asiatic 
field, if they know that the headquarters staff is interested in their 
work and has its eye upon them. On these grounds I feel I need 
make no apology for having taken up some of your time with this 
necessarily brief and inadequate notice of what has recently lieen 
achieved by British scholars in the part of the world with which, 
as Reader in Malay in the University of London, l am most directly 
concerned. 


Contraband, 


By W. ' Ct. STIR3DIK-G. 

'Whenever the EeTeniie lam^s expressly forMd the doing of cer- 
iain things, one is sure to some persons with the desire of 
adventure, and others more readily from the desire of gain, to break 
iliem. 

From all the ingenious examples hrought to notice, smug- 
gling to-day would appear to be reduced to a fine art, and one can 
safely say that one has never learnt all that there is to be learnt 
about sriuiggliiig. 

8ii(h drugs as morphia and cocaine are %’ery easy to handle, as 
the fine white powder is light and easily compressed, and might 
well pass as salt or alum; o!ie comes across bottles of it in barrels 
of cement, bags of rice, in the double bottoms of a bird cage, the 
lining of coats, and the so'les of shoes, etc. 

Raw opium, and ehandu, i.e, opium prepared for smoking, 
is not half so easy to manipulate, having its peculiar smell and the 
weight which so often leads to dfe discovery. 

Big are usually run .by wealthy persons who rarely 

ap|:)t‘ar, but pay people ready to run the risk ensuring them a sum, 
of money siiould they get caught ! 

Big smugglers will even go the length of piir:|>osely allowing 
the capture of a (onsignment and by so drawing this herring 
ac'FOss the track sometimes ensure the safe passage of a very much 
more valuable lot. 

The following few examples demonstrate some of the more in- 
genious methods resorted to and one cannot help but admiring the 
<dever mind which has thought out and jmtiently worked on these 
methods in the attempt to defy the laws of the Colony. 

EXPLANATION" OP THE DIAGRAMS. 

1. This ingenious device consists of a kerosine oil tin and a 
triangular rceeptacJe soldered to the l)ottom of the tin which, when 
filled with liquid, makes it difficult to detect at sight the triangular 
till at the kittom. 

2. This shows a w-ell eoostnieted drawer with a double bottom 
wlii(% slides out at A. 

3. The diagram A shows an opium pipe of bamboo (hollow 
frhm the mouthpiece to B, ® indicated by the shaded |>ortion) ; a 
metal tube A is inserted at the mouthpiem up to the hole at J5. 
This allows the smoker to use his pipe with perfect ease and 
the same time smuggle Ms stqjply- 

i Straits Bramelt R, A, Sew?-., Mo. S3i, 1921. 
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Weight would not be an indication that there was any ehandii 
or opium in the pipe as some pipes are ordinarily very heavy and 
acquire weight through constant use. 

C. A walking stick ; a common method for the Dope fiend to- 
carry about his supply. XJnscrewed at J) a hypoderniie syringe and 
needles are disclosed, while the lower portion contains the morphia 
or cocaine. 

4. The Chinese wear padded clothes in winter time and the' 
diagram A shows an ordinary coat, into which are sewn thiii slabs, 
of opium. This is rather dangerous as the Eevenue officers in the' 
course of their searching duties often pass their hands over a person. 
Tlie more ingenious way however is to take out the lining, soak it 
in liquid opium or chandii, dry it in the wind and repad the coat. 
The lining is afterwards taken out, immersed in boiling water and 
the drug is extracted. The same method is employed with towels, 
and clothes used to stuff mattresses and pillows. 

It is a common sight to see a Chinese carrying about his mat 
and pillow, and no uncommon thing to find bladders of chandii 
concealed in the stnfling. 

B. Shows the ordinary Chinese shoe, the soft cloth sides- 
lined with packets of morphia and the sole has a slab of opium 
inside. 

C. The soles of European shoes have often been used to con- 
ceal slabs of opium. 

I). The heel of the wooden clog or trompak hollowed out to 
contain morphia; there is nothing uncommon or suspieious in 
seeing Chinese carrying their clogs when not in use. 

5. On examining some barrels of dried walnuts A and dates 
B it was found that the -shells of the walnuts and husks of the dates 
had been all carefully prized open, the dried fruit extracted and a 
small quantity of opium wrapped up in paper in their place. 

The preparation must have taken a considerable time and' 
shows how profitable the smuggling of opium is, as well as an 
example of celestial patience. 

6. A is meant to represent three ordinary ducks one of which 
was found to be dead and very heavy, its inside had been extracted 
and live bladders of ehandu b placed there instead. 

^ The live ducks were to do the quacking and thus allay suspicion. 

B. shows a fish treated in the same fashion with bladders of 
ehandu at 

The diagram represents a book which one expects to see- 
in the hands jbr with the, luggage of most travellers; a certain por- 
tion of the reading matter is treated as shewn. 

i ; A similar device fe used to conceal an outfit for injecting 
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8. A represeB,t€ a Chinese ■ saw ; the centre. piece (sliaiied) is 
hollowed out and filled ■ •with : opium. 

B is, a eliisel ; the wooden handle filled wdtli opium. 

' : 9. A shouts one ' of the. most laborious and ingenious ni'etliods 
of smuggling I have yet seen. Deep holes were drilled in behveen 
the dovetailing of a .cabinet and tubes containing chaiidu w'ere 
inserted. B shews a section of the dovetailing and X the posi- 
tion of the tubes as they laj- on the top and sides of the cabinet. 

10. Another wull eonstriieted piece of work entailing much 
time and patience wus disclosed in some barrels of fruit. The staves 
were all carefully hollowed out to take a tin made to size^, the bot- 
tom of the barrel was treated in a similar manner, and the whole 
carefully fitted together. The ends of the staves were planed 
down so that on looking down into the barrel the thickness at the 
centre 'ivoiild not be so noticeable, 

11. Saucers would hardly be expected to be of use to the 
smuggler, but when one has the Chinese saucer or cu|> stand to 
deal with it becomes quite another matter ; the method of ])ackii}g 
is simple. 

' T'ake half a dozen or so of Eu.rO'pc^ai .1 saucers and pla-ce them 
at the .top and bottom of a stack of .Chinese saucers (wliich have a. 
hole in the centre into which the cup fits) ; the space made by the 
saueeu’s. is filled up with bladders of ehaiichi and the whole carefully 
done up with straw'' packing. 

A shows the stack, B a European saucer and C a Chinese 
saucer. 

12. Ail bamboo furniture is highly suspicious; it is usually 
cheap to buy and one wonders why some people bother to move 
old tables and chairs ; however the bamboo legs tell their tale. 

13. Chinese go in for poultry a great deal and make a great 
success of it. One man had a sitting hen, which he must have prized, 
and it was not surprising as her eggs were found to be worth their 
weight in gold, for these eggs were 'Pots of chandu worth $12 each. 
He de|')ended on the reluctance of the sitting hen leaving her eggs^ 
or of letting any one touch them. 

B represents a pail of rice. Fowls are usually kept in pens 
on a ship for the use of the larder and they naturally require food, 
but an inquisitive Eevenue OflScer interfered with their meal just 
before the ship was leaving port and found a valuable lot of chandu 
concealed at the bottom of the paii under the cooked rice, 

14. The Chinese employed in imcking the chandu for sale to 
the public resort to every means to steal it. The Chinese say of 
any one who has anything to do with opium that some of it is bound 
to stick to the fingers. (Therein lies a double meaning). 

R. A. so«., m, 80 , xmt. 
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What easier than to put a plaster on the leg, and chance being 
asked to show the sore place? 

15 . A shows a strainer with a double side. 

B the handle of an old kerosine oil tin converted into a tin 
for water carrying. Chinese travelling about often use such tins 
for packing up their odds and ends. This handle was detachable, 
so that it could be used on several occasions. 

























A Vocabulary of Brunei Malay. 

BT 

H, B. Makshall. 


(With mtes hy J. 0, Moulton), 


This list of Brunei Malay words' represents the work of several 
.years. It was undertaken at tlie suggestion of Mr. W. H, Lee- 
Warner, then x\ssista.iit Eesiclent, and compiled liy the author when 
‘he was ' travelling throiighoiit the State of Brunei prosi-’wt'tiiig. 

Mr. I. H. Biirkill, Director .of the Botanic Ciardens, Singapore, 
has. kindly named the fruits and. plants, while Dr. E. Hanitseh and 
Major J. C. Moulton, respectively the late and. present Directors 
-of the Baffles Museum,- Singapore, are responsilde for tlie identi- 
fications of the shells. 

H. B. Marshall. 

[Mr. H. B. Marshall Inis kindly permitted me to annotate his 
interesting voeahulary, . He tells me it was intended to l>e a list 
of words peculiar to Brunei. But in addition to the parallels 
mentioned by Mr. Marshall, I have found a great number of words 
identical with those insed by Sarawak Malays. In some the origin 
is obviously Dayak, while others have parallel words in the Malay 
Peninsula, very close if not identically the same botli in form and 
meaning. Tlie residue of true Brunei words, i.c. those without 
any obvious connection with neighbouring dialects is comparatively 
small. 

The letter after a word indicates that it is also used in 
that form and sense in Sarawak; the letter ''W^ that it is given 
■'in WilkiiisoiPs Malay Dictionary. I Imve relegated to foot-notes 
any suggestions as to parallels in Sarawak and Malay Peninsula 
Malay, and as to possible derivation from other languages. Out 
■of the 505 word.s given by Mr, Marshall, alwut 35 per cent are 
now without the letter S ^ or W ^ or a foot-note. These are, so 
far as I know, true Brunei yvords for which parallels and possible 
derivations are still to be sought. No doubt this juimber can be 
still further reduced without much difficulty. On the other hand 
there are undoubtedly many more peculiar Brunei words to be 
recorded. 

Mr. H. S. Haynes published in this Journal (No. 34, 1900, 
pp. 39-48) a list of B95' Brunei words, of which 93 are given by 
"Mr. Marshall. Mr. lee-Warner has recently supplied a list of 33 
words, of which 24, new to 'this vocabulary and not given by Mr. 
Haynes, have now been .'incorporated. The letter a immediately 

«JouE. Biraita Bramcb B. -A. Ho, 83, 1921, 
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after the number denotes them. Mr. C. Maxwell has kindly 
allowed me to make use of a list of Brunei Malay words compiled 
by him at Limbang in 1893. Out of 138 words in this list I 
have added 23 to Mr. Marshall’s roeabulary, which are not given 
by Mr. Haynes; they are denoted by the letter h immediately after 
the number. 

In annotating this list I must acknowledge Yalnable advice 
and assistance received from Mr. H. B. Crocker of the Sarawak 
Civil Service]. 

J. C. Moulton. 

Singapore, 1st February, 1921, 


1. Aga. 

2. Agan. 


3. Ajai. 

4. Akan. 


5. Akun. 

6. AlaL 

Alang. 


Bring, conduct, go. Aga tali = Off 
with you then.’^ 

Mali hemgan to die naturally of old age* 
and not from any specific disease or 
by reason of accident. 

The chin. 

Used to form the transitive verb : — 
surat atu sudah Ini-terima alcan; 
janghu binasa al'cm; turiin alcan. 

To agree ^ mmgalcu, 

Mengalai, the playing of music and 
dancing = meronggeng. 

The projecting platform in the bows of' 
a sailing pakarangan. 






1. In Sarawak = ''draw near to/ approach/ ' "go to/' not "bring'^' 

or "conduct." 

2. Mati 'beragan "death without sign of death; death which resembles 

life" (W.) Meragan in Sarawak. 

3. R. S. Douglas gives inan, ja and daah as the Kayan, Kenyah and^ 

Kalabit words respectively for" chin" {Sarawak Museum Journal,, 
Vol I, Ko. 4, pp. 84-85, 1911). 

4- The Malay transitive snlfix -kan. Apparently one of the many Brunei 
words which have a long a prefixed to them, e.g, amun insitead 
of the ordinary mun, which is used commonly in Sarawak for* 
"if." 

5. "To admit" rather than '-'to agree" in Sarawak, where mengaku 
is also used for the same, perhaps more eo'mmonly. The Dayak 
has the same word for ' ' admit ' ' in the sense of ' ' confess, ' ' vis, . 
aku or ngaku. 

7, In a translation by Sir Stamford Baffles of the more important 
passages of the Malacca Maritime Codes {Journ, Boy. As. Soe. Sir. 
Br., No. 3, pp. 62-84, 1879), there is the following passage under 
the heading "The Division of a Prahu": — 

"The Alang' nmka (the place before the Nakhoda's Cabin) 
is appropriated Joy the Tukang tengah, Tukang-kanan, ^ and 
Tukang-kiri. If any of the Crew go there they shall be punished 
with three stripes.:" 

The general meaning of alang in Malay is "across" or "at 
right angles to anything,?,', hence the specialized use for it in the 
above passage and Ip Brunei Malay as the "space across the fore- 


part of the ship.'f 


Jour, Straits Branchi 
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:s. ■ 

Alik. 


'The external laths which secure Mjmg' 

laths. 

9. 

Aliin/ 

S.W. 

■ Maii beragan^ to die oatura'Ily of oM age» 

10. 

Aman* 

s. 

' — smang : endah amm 

106. 

Amm. 


= mias, mm^ gold. 

11. 

Am ban. 

w. 

Cork- jacket for sailors. 

12. 

Affibit. 


Pull, drag, = tarek. 

13. 

Ambok. 


Monkey, appli€4' more especially .to- the 

Mra, 

'14. 

Am pa. 

s.w. 

The husk of paii. 

15. 

Ampus. 

s. 

Sakit ampus = hutoh hiring, consump- 
tion. 

16. 

Amun. 


. Tf,. provided that, ? = lamnn Mai. 

lY 

Aiiaii. 


The -sugar palm, Arpnga medmrifera. 

18. 

Andang.® 

s.w. 

. Customary law. Andang huat-nija, he 
. is aeenstomed to do so. 

19. 

Andir, 


IJndar-andir, part of the loom. 

"20. 

Angin. 

w. 

Balik angm, a tree occiiiTiiig in tertiary 
jungle. 

21. 

Angkap. 

s. 

A rack or shelf in the upper part of a 
■ native house used for stowing away 
goods. 

22. 

AnL 


This, = ini. 

23. 

Antal. 


Just now, = iadi, - ■ . 

■24. 

Arong. 

s. 

A gulley, niilkh. 

25. 

Arn. 


The casuarina tree. 

26. 

Asab. 

s.w. 

Mingasah dswai, to rub up, ink on 'a 
palette. 


9. W. compares tlie Jamnese meaning *^open space, in front of 

nese palace, used for parades, processions and military exercises/’ 
It is also used by Bayaks. 

10, '^Comfortable” in Sarawak, where the word plan is also used, p»er- 

haps more commonly, in the same sense; fida pimij "being busy” 
(the reverse of being comfortable!). 

11. "A contriYanee to increase the carrying power of a boat” (W.) 

14. Also in Bayak, with the further meaning of "worthless,” ^ 'empty,” 

"rubbish,” = Malay Jiampa or hempa, 

15. "Shortness of breath” (Sarawak). Cf. ambuskan (Sar.) "to get 

rid of phlegm” or "to blow the nose” and Mmhuskaii "to blow 
e.g, fire from dragon’s nostrils” (Malay Peninsula). "Asthma” 
(Haynes in Brunei-Malay Vocabulary). 

16. Sarawak mun (vide note 4). 

18. 'ndang (Sarawak) = memang "naturally customary,” "always,” 
"of course” (when replying to a question). Bather stronger than 
merely "customary.” 

20. = Mallotii^ CocUn’Ckinensis (Euphorbiaceae) (Bidley). 

21. The Brunei long a prefix. 

24, Le. a guHey, which may or may not have water. 

25, The Brunei long a tak^ the place of the usual Malay short k 
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Asali. 

s. 

Aging asah-asahan, perfumed' water 
used by iiatiyes for sprinkling over 
graves. ' 

, 28., ' 

Asang., 

s. 

The gills of a fish. 

'',29. 

Atii. . 


= itu, that. 

' 3'0.', 

All. 

s. 

The affirmative. 

. 31. 

Aiir.^ ' 


A red skinned edible Icaniis ( Gar- 
omia) ; the dried skin used as a^am 
in enrries. 

32. 

Awal. 

S'.W. 

Early, in good time. la mau ierjalan 
esoTc awal sihit, he wnll leave early to- 
morrow morning. 

■■33., 

Awat. 


A large oar used for scixllingiong/t^mp^ 
from the stern. Beraivat = to scull 
in this manner. 

34. 

Ayangan. 


The compartment in a Icelong (fishing 
trap>- leading into the hunohan (the' 
place ivhere the fish are collected). . 

35. 

Aying. 


Water, = aijer. 

36. 

Eabang. 


A dam, barrier to keep hack water. 

37. 

Babas. 


To slit open. 

38. 

Babat. 


A Brunei measure, = 10 kayu or $1.40. 

39. 

Babau. 

■ » 


(i) Dumb, (ii) Si-bahau: kemudi fit- 
laMUy a rudder operated from the 
hows of a boat. 

395. 

Babut. 


To pluck or pull out, = chahvf. 

40. 

Badok. 


A. long cylindrical drum (tub oh). 

41. 

Badong. 

s. w. 

A fish resembling an eel, three to four 

Iz-nirirv 


feet long. 


28. Dayak and Sarawak Malay ansang. 

20. The Brunei long a prefix as m ani for ini. 

30. Bayak and Sarawak Malay. 

32. Arabic and Hindustani. The Brunei use is common in Penang. 

35. More often ain in the Limbang and Baram districts of Sarawak, 
where Brunei Malay is spoken by up-river tribes. The final r 
of many wmrds is turned into an n, thus Hit becomes iliUj dlajar 
becomes blajan, sa’elcor^ s^eTcong, etc. 

37. In Sarawak betas. 

38. //To tie'^ (Haynes). 

39. Probably = bibi in Sarawak^ an onomatopaeic word representing the* 

sound a dumb man makes. Fwiai bibi is used for the large thick- 
. ' billed green pigeon (Bittreron capellei Temm.) which makes a 
somewhat similar, half -stifled noise. 

Babaii is used in Sarawak in the sense of ''careless/^ con- 
tinually making mistakes. 

397;. Bayak. 

40. BcdoJt in Sara\vak and elsewhere (W.) The Brunei long a takes. 

the place of the usual Malay short e. 
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415. Bai' Hg, = babi 

42. .Bakang. . .A rotaii- liold-all, made partly of wood 

■ ■■aiid.stra,p|)€cl oil the baf'k. 

,43- Bakut* S. Ground thrown up in the river^ on which 

■ houses are built and coco-palms 

planted: — 

Sungai damit iaicut memimpol% 

Sana hamjak ikan semMimig. 
Dayang damit suroli mhiyahoh 

Tam pat kakanda memiaia pinang. 


44. 

Balat. 

Fish trap, kelong. 

45, 

Bambangan. 

. A large fruit, probably mango species. 

46. 

Bangau,. 

A species of fish. 

47- 

Bangkala. 

A hirge trimkless palm (Arenga wn- 
diilatifolia) y the stem used for mak- 
■ ing blow]>ipe darts and Malay pens, 
'Mso parts of the loom. 

475. 

Bangkar. 

A raft. 

'48. ■; 

Bangkatan, 

A long-nosed monkey. 

49. 

Bangking. 

A bed bug. 

4:9a'. Bangota. ' 

Strong. 

50. 

BantaL 

A pole, a pole with forked end,, usually 
of bamboo used for gathering fruit 
out of reach- ( Malay penjahh huah). 
Bantai . selambau^ the poles which 
support the net (Y. selamhau). 

51, 

Barai. 

To pay : — 

AnaJe ayam kikik-kikik, 

■ ■■ KiMk-kiMk di-hawali tangga, 

Amh or an g jangan di-usek; 

■ Kalau di-mek, harm bSlmja. 

51&. 

Bari. 

■ ■ , == dahulu, tefore. 

52. 

Earok. . 

A species of monkey (Mameus neme- 
strinns)y = berok. 

,53.' 

Basing. 

S-quirrel. Chula hmingy an aphrodisiac. 


43. Dayak: jalai halcut^ raised road.4’ Also used by Malays ia 

Sarawak. 

4,4.' BBat in Scira-wak and elsew^h-ere (W.) Used as a generic name for 
fishing-traps, e,g. h, Jcilong^ iircmal, etc. 

45. Bmnhang in Bayak simply means * ‘large. 

48. BenglcaUing (Haynes). Bayak rmong, Sarawak Malay omng Manda, 

The only known species of long-nosed monkey (Nasalis larvatms) 
is confined to Borneo. 

49. Cf. tvangl'etig the variant nsed by the Busuns on Mt. Kinabala.in 

British North Borneo.,, 

51. The Malay word hagar inverted. Cf. Brunei Malay 'belarai in- 
stead of 'belayar to sail, helureh instead of bideh (contraction for 
hcruleli) to get. 


R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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M., 

Bata, 

Viaticum, provision for a Joiirnej;* 
h&kal. 

55. 

Batas, 

W. A raised ])ed of earth in a nursery 
{semai). 

■56. 

Batat. 

A fruit resembling the wax-gourd but 
smaller. 


Batian. 

Bunting, with child — used of human 


beinp;s, but more especially of ani- 
mals. Cf. Unn, 

Pinanrj muda horagi-ragi 

Oleh me ml) Hi dal am padian. 
Bayang muda iidah hMal'i, 

Sa-lcali shlar mmgandong iatian. 


58. 

Batu las. 

s.w. 

Bath brick, polishing stone, = hatu mi- 
pelas. 

59. 

Bayong. 

s. 

A bag made of menghiiang leaf, used 
principally for carrying raw sago. 

60, 

Bebun. 


To talk nonsense. 

61. 

Bedukang. 

s.w. 

A fish similar to the American catfish 
(uneatable). 

6^. 

Belangking. 


A shell (Auricula aurk). 

63. , 

Belatak. 


A large open basket. 

635. 

Belebit. 


Fluted, grooved (of columns, posts, 
etc,). 

64. 

Belengkok, 

s. 

A variant of henghoh, bent, crooked. 

65. 

Belian. 

s. 

A familiar term used by a woman when 
speaking of her husband. Aku punya 
helian, my old man. 

■66. 

Belidi. 

s. 

A ])ucket. 

67. 

Beiuai. 


A luifi'alo wallow. 

68. 

Beiuboh. 


A species of rotaii. 

69. 

Beiulang. 

s.w. 

T^sed generally for hulit, skin, leather. 

70. 

Belunoh. 

S'. 

A fruit : — Mangifera sp. 

71. 

Belusir. 


To run. 


54. Cf. Dayak ami Sarawak Malay hetah long bctah sudah 

''it was a long time ago.^^ 

55. Batas does not seem to be used in Sarawak. For " nursery semai 

becomes chemui or cJiem-eli. 

57. Possibly batian is the Brunei inverted form of betina, "a female/^ 
vide the expression 'mengandong batian used above. The use of 
batian =; bunting is known also in Sarawak. 

64. Commonly used in Sarawak Malay and Dayak cf, benglcoTC', belengJcoJc, 

lenglcok. 

65. Used when referring to one of the "Dato^’ in Sarawak. 

66. More often biadi in Sarawak; baldi in the Malay Peninsula. 

69. In Dayak and Sarawak Malay Mlulang is restricted for leather or 
dried skin. 

71, Cf. Sarawak and Peninsular MaMy berusir^ "to pursue.’^ 
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72. . Berakas. 

73. Beriak. 

74. Beribadak. 


746* Beribtin. 

75. Berimit. 

76. Berkameh. 

77. B.ernanang. 
776. BersakL 
776. Berselat. 

78. Bemwar. 

79. Biabas. 

80. Bidai.^ 

81. Bidar. 

82. Biding. 

■ * 

83. Bilak. 

84. Biloyan. 

85. Bingkai. 

86. Bingkong. 

87. Binuang. 

88. Bipang. 

89. Birah. 


N UTii erieal coeffieieii used witli iiibongs.. 

■ ■■■ QL herlms, a tied bundle. 

-herah, defecate. 

A Gommon riTerside tree (fJerhem odoU 
lam) with white flowers^, kiio’WTi in 
the F.M.S, as pompong, pong pang . 

and buta-buta. 

To toy, trifle. 

. Slowly, gradually : aging pasang ber^, 
the last of the. flood. ■ 

Tuh No. 182, Jcamek, 

Berencmg, to swim. 

To copulate (of birds and beaste)'. 

Eesist, ' oppose, combat. 

A go-tetween, tout. 

A species of jamhu (guava).' (In the 
F.M.S. jamhu hiji). 

The ribs. 

A built up dug-out, the^ type of boat 
most eominoiily used in Brunei. 

'Sharp ridges on the tail of a crocodile, 
and certain flsh. 

Bilak mata, a parasite found on man- , 
groves and other trees. 

An edible marine bivalve resembling 
Unio, 

The strip of beading round the gunwale 
of a bidar, boat. ' 

The covered portion at the end of a 
jambatan, 

A tree of light wood, suitable for floats. 

A -kind of sweet made of rice and sugar. 

Harlot, (from the properties of the 
dam birah, a Cladium leaf). 


75. Cf. Da^k mimit “small” (adj.) or “slightly” (adv.) and Malay 

demit. , ,, 

78 Hindustani. Sarawak and Malay Peninsula = pimp. 

80* Bidai ''a long narrow strip of rattan sueli as is used m malcmg 
2ts or native UmeW ^herUdamdai -in long tlnn strips- 
(W.). Tbe Brunei Malay use is evidently an extension of t is 

82. Haynas translates it -sUark^s fins and tails.— 

85. Also used in Dayak, 

87. Menuayiff in Sarawak Malay. 

88 Also Unana in Sarawak Malay, . ^ ..js 

S' P^Lps better tr«,slatea . ‘‘lecberoiae';^^ the equivalent of the 
Sarawak Malay word “lanp or Tcanji. 

E. A. Soo., No. 83, 1921. 
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896. Bisai, Kice, ■= hagus. 

90. Bius. One of the RUzophorae. {Bruguiera 

sp.). 

91. Bodoh.^ A large black beetle which bores into 

A wooden tray. 

Foam, = hueh. 

2imhoyok, to be obstinate, unmanage- 
able. 

94. Buah. (i) Bmli Ulinga, lobe of the ear. 

(ii) Anah huah = pupu dud halij cousin 
twice removed. 

The keelson of a boat. 

S. A kind of small prawn used for making 
helaclian, 

S. W. The making of fishing nets, 

S. To pnrsne. 

A bird (Malay langduf a heron). 

S. Si)ear. 

S. Xonsense, iintrne, a lie (not so strong 
?i^l)oliong). 

100. Bumbong. A cylindrical box of bamftoo with lid 

used for carrying tobacco or pinang, 
worn at the waist. 

101. Bumbunan. The fontanel, the crown of the head. 

Cf. uhun-ulmn (dictionary Malay). 

Bungulan mjwm,, cocksconiib. 

The last compartment of a belong (fish 
trap) from which the fish are finally 
taken. 

104. Burian. A dowry given at marriage = pemhrian. 

105. Bating. Xiimerical coefficient, used with planks 

and other objects. 


915. Bobwn. 
9S. ■ Boy ah. 
93. Boyok. 


94(2. Buaya. 
95. Bubok, 


96. Babul. 

97. Bubut. 

98. Bagan, 

99. Bujak. 
995. Bula.2 


102, Bungulan. 

103. Bunohan. 


89&. Pretty (Sarawak). 

94. Atiak ditah in Sarawak and PeniUvSular Malay is commonly used of 

‘ ^ followers. ^ ' The head-man of a house will thus speak of all the 
' ^ people of his house, relatives or not. 

95. Dayak. 

96. According to 'Wilkinson *'the repairing of nets.’^ 

98, Possibly an inverted form of 'bangm. 

99. Bayak. 

99h. Bayak. 

100. Wilkinson gives bunbong = ‘^a water vessel made from a jomt of 
bamboo. HoweU records the Bayak use of it to mean, torch- 
shaped receptacle for resin {daniar)J^ 

104. Berian in Sarawak. 

105. Butir or huti in Sarawak. Another instance of the Brunei conver- 

sion of the terminal r of ordinary Malay words, to n or ng. 
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106. Cliamas* 


107. Cliamat. 

108. ''Cfiandasan. 

109. Chaiidas, 

110. Cliaro'k. 

111. Clielapa. 

112. Chermin. 

113. Chibadak. 


114. Chikar (Hind.) S. W 

115. Chirangin. 


116. Chirikan. 

117. Chupu. 

118. Dadap. 

119. Dagang. 

120. Damak. 


121. Damit. 

122. Dampar.^ 


123* Daiifi* 


123a. Deda. 


W. 

s.w. 

s.w. 

w. 


s. 


w. 

s. 


Inclined to flirt (of a girl) 

Burong amas terhang Ica-halai, 
Permaimn anah renehana. 

Jangan cliamm, adinda malai! 

Paduka hal*anda liilmg ka-manaf 
Hauling a boat in a river by means of 
a TO^pe fixed ahead to , trees or posts. 
A native sugar mill. 

A kind of chopstioks made of bamboo.: 
Used generally for the fore part of ,a 
boat. 

An oblong box for holding pinmig and 
sireh leaf. 

Tangkai chermin, the hair on the face 
: between the ear and cheek. 

The Jack fruit, = ckempedak (irfo- 
mrpus pohjphenia) , 

A^ Hard over"^ of the helm. 

A revolving noisy scarecrow like a 
windmill. 

A reel or bobbin. 

A metal box. 

A tree { Ergthrma sp.) with large scar- 
let flowers. 

Bcrdagang = bernkga, to trade, 

A dart with detachable brass barb and 
running line used with a blowpipe 
for shooting fish. 

Keckil, small = dhnit. 

Longitudinal rafters of a house laid on 
the kmau jatiian and supporting the 
kumu Uni to which the atap is at- 
tached. 

■ Daun iUinga ^ the lobe of the ear. 
Dum judi ** pltyifig cards. 

Baun kipm'^ propeller blade. 

Is not, iid^&ia^ (Sarawak), tmdn> fada 
(Malay Peninsula), 


107 . 

109 . 

111 . 

114 . 

118 . 

119 . 


Chemat Ib Sarawak and dictio»iy Malay. 

Tmdm m Sarawak. 

Bayak.,, . 

* ^ Steering-wheel on a (Wilkinson). Kunan Mlar is a common 

Sarawak Malay nautical expression meaning *^ha;rd a-starboard,^* 

= I)Map, ^ T . t 

Orang dagang, ''a stranger*' or ‘^foreigner** in Sarawak and the 
Malay Peninsula, is saifcai in Brunei Malay. 

Cf. Dayak mit, little." , 


121 . 

B. A. Soc 


No. 83, 1921. 
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w. The civet. 

S. A fish, the pomfrey (ihan ha-wal). 

A storehoiise for padi: 

Tail; sometimes used as a numeral co» 
efficient with human beings. 

S. Xo, not = 

A palm, Canjota urens. 

S. Annoyance. 

A tree yielding a fairly tough w’’ood. 

= farH, Just now. 

= Hrai^o cut in lengths; a piece 

cut off. 

13 ^ 1 . Oadong. S. Green. Bmiga gadong, the ylang ylang 

flower. 

ns Qaffau. S. 'Work. Salmya ada gagau = Saliaya 

iidal- scnang. 

S. A bed pillow used by the S'ultan. 

Worms of any kind, earth or intestinal. 
An earthenware pot with neek, for 
drinking water; 

136. Qaman. A raft of poles propelled by a double 

ended paddle, used by natives on the 
coast for fishing with hand lines. 
Selvage of cloth or linen. 

S'. W. A brass tray with feet. 

A kind of pike carried in processions 
of royalty. 

An inner lath to which the alih is 
nailed; the framework of a door as 
distinct from the panelling. Of. 
hapit. 


134. Didis. 

135. Duai. 

136. Durong. 

137. Ekong. 


138. findah. 

139. Endudol. 
1396. Enggar. 
130. Engkunau. 
1306. Entadi. 
1306. Eris. 


133. Qaguling, 

134. Oalang.® 

135. Qalok. 


137. Gandam, 

138. Qangsa. 

139. Qanjur. 


125. Also dvah in Sarawak. 

127. = IClor (vide note on 35). 

128. Dayak ’nda. Commonly used by Sarawak Malays. Endah usah, 

never niindy ^ 

131. Also purple’^ in Sarawak. in Dayak. 

132. Dayak. More correctly **bnsy’^ in Sarawak. 

133. Dayak and Sarawak Malay ^'a bolster.'^ 

135, Of. gelolt, *‘2. mug or drinking-bowl made of the shell of coconut; 
a vessel of coconut sliell for gutta, water, ete.^^' (Wilkinson) ; 
bowl of three-quarters of a coconut shell ^ ’ ( Winstedt) . 

137. Cf. gandaiif large cover of silk cloth; a rich cloth placed over a 

divan’* (Wilkinson). 

138. From the Sanskrit Tcangsya, “bell-metal/’ ''bronze.” 

139. Of. Jeenjor or genjor^ "erect,” "stiff.” 

140. Cf. menga-git "to squeeze,” or "support.” Kegit in Sarawak is 

rather "to pinch and hold,” e.g. as a crab’s claw. 
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141. 

142. 

143. 

Gatikw 

Qedabang. 

QegawL 

143b. 

144. 

Gelaga 

Gentian. 

145. 

Geranjang. 

146. 

Geringsin. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

Giak. 

Giam. 

Gigis. 

149a. 

Gimbar. 

150. 

151. 

Giok. 

Giring.^ 

152. 

153. 

Gobang- 

Gochok. 


w. 


S. 


s. 


154. Qugur. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

s. 

s.w. 


Forward, precocious, of a child. 

An edible iandi$ with yellow fruit. 

A wooden spoon used when cooking 
rice. 

Sugar-cane. 

Fibre of any kind, raw material before 
being worked into rope; sometimes 
used for henang. 

A large conical open work basket car- 
ried on the back. 

A circular brass box with conical coyer, 
used for holding pinmg and dreh 
leaf. 

The frames (lower) of a boat. 

A cascade, waterfall. Cf. riam. 

To scratch, make a mark as a carpenter 
with a nail or marking gauge. Cf. 

Position side by side, as of poles in a 
raft or planks in flooring; bergirnhar 
am pat = 4 side by side. 

Caterpillar, maggot. 

(i) Small bells used when fishing with 
hand-lines. 

(ii) To drive together (of cattle) 
(Maxwell). 

A dug-out. 

A betel-nut pounder. 

Commonly used in the same sense as 
jatoh, fall. 


141. 


147. 

148. 


“Ai«n “-Inmsv” “awkward,” “lontish” in Sarawak. Bajak; 

“fierce,’' “troublesome” e.ff. imga frowk, 
“I tonbleBome?roco«aa” Sarawak Malays use it in this sewe 
too. » , . V' 

143. Cf. Javanese gawai, “a tool’* or „ v ' y 

1436. Gllagah in Malay Pemneula for 

145. Cf.- Jceranjanff (Sarawak and Malay FettmstiM}. 

AnS^ iBstanee of the 

r either at tie CMnU 

iBterest Sarawak WviA’© a carimis con- 

1SS4. And '' 

». A.. Ho. 
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155. €iiilliig:« Guling tang an, a set of, nine, small 

gongs forming part of the Javanese 
gamelan, 

156. Giina. Pahit m-rihu giinay m. 

15Y. <JusL S. A kind of jar with six 

outside surface dull,, inside, smooth 
and crackled; supposed by Brunei 
Malays to be made and buried by 
spirits. Only three specimens are 
said to exist in Brunei. 

158. Ciriting. AtTeQ{Liimnitzeraliitprm)m 

a very tough wood; resists teredo 
perhaps better than aiiy other. 

159. liaiis. (i) Tlie jine of scum markiiig the point 

of contact of two currents. 

(ii) BerJmMs, with the hair on the 
forehead cut in a straight or curved 
line. 

160. Hampang. Anah li, ^ anak pa wpang/ bastard, 

160a. Hangit. W. Foul smelling. 

161. Hangun. BerJiangun, to apply powuler on cosmet- 

ics — said only of the Sultan. 

162. Hiinggu.^ Pointed excrescences from the roots of 

pMada, and other trees. 

163. Ikal. A tree, Artocarpas sp., the young of 

which is termed Hmhay'an. 

164. Imini. A kind of crab ; siipan the flower of 

the pitcher-plant. 

The warp in a loom. 

S. W. Female; ayam {. a hen ; i. tang an 
thumb; Hang i. main posts of a 
house; lohang i. the main level in 
mining as distinguished from a cross- 
drive lohang hilek, 

S. An earthenware jar. 

S. W. A tree, Afzelia bijuga. 

graduated gongs. (Haynes), 
awak. The nearest approach to the first Brunei meaning 
Wilkinson for kalis is ^^vapotir on a glass or metallic sur- 
inadhesiveness^ ^ ^ impermanence. ' ^ 

Sarawak Malay and Bayak. Gampang more commonly 
in Malay Peninsula and Java. 

IGOd. Scorching, singeing. Bau h. the smell of burning” (Wilkinson) ; 

Bayak angit ^ Afresh or fragrant smell. Haynes gives lanio as 
the Brunei for ‘‘bad smell.” 

1 Gl. Cf . anggun, ‘ ‘ fastidious ; affected in one 's manner or dress ; dandified : 

dudish” (Wilkinson). . , y 

166. ef. Bayak ‘i; T 

1G7. Bayak, “a jar with a mouth . Bpong (Haynes). 

Jottr. Straits Branch 


165. Inanai. 

166. Indong, 
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North. 

^ saiu, one. 

Itek-iteMmi ^ riverside tree (Heritiera 
Uttoralis)^ whose iniit ■{peler Icanu 
d:S iised niedieinally. It is also 
csRed (Mngm md aiim Imt. 

Spiky barbs on the back of the skate, 
ilcan sumhilang^ etc. ' 

Look! = iengol:: j, dahulu, 

S. W. A carpenter^s marking gauge. 

S*. W. Anchor. 

Jangan-lmi., Don’t. 

Bualh jelayaih^ 2 . si^eeies of Calamus, or 
Damo/zarops : the acid fruit is much 
used in curries. 


176. 

Jubit. 


Kain jubii^ a kind of black calico. 

im. 

KakeL 


To chafe or rub, = urut; to scratch. 

176a. 

Kalang. 


A pole. Katang^, rollers - on which a 
boat is launched into the sea. 

177. 

Kalat. 


(i) Eope generally, (ii) Astriiigent. 

178. 

Kalatiak. 


The armpit. 

179. 

Kalimut. 


Mengalimiit, to slander, disparage. 

180. 

Kamah. 

s. 

Dirty. 

181. 

Kamas. 

s. w. 

SMia, sudah siap = ready. 

182. 

Kameh. 

■s.w. 

Berhameh = huang ayer hencMng, to 
urinate. 

183. 

Kampar. 


The line of driftwood shewing the limit 
of the tide’s rise and fall. 

184.. 

Kampil. 


A small pouch of pandan leaf for hold- 
ing or tobacco. 

1845. 

Kapisan. 


To swoon, faint, = pengsan. 

185. 

Kapsiu. 

. . a 

A brass kettle -with wooden handle; it 
whistles when water boils. 


168 ^. also Uraga. 

172 . Extended meaning in Malay and Bajak: 

^ ^ guess. ^ ^ 

174 . C, N. Maxwell translates it said^' say.^' Apa §mku jangan 
mudiJc, ^^Did I not say don^t go up riverf 
177 . Cf. helat (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak). In Saraw^ak Malay it 
, may also mean ‘^tir^/’’ ^ 5 sleepy as in 'kelat umta sleepy- 
^ 1 ' ■ ' '^ed. ^ ^ Bayak ' * astringent, ’’’ ‘ * acrid ’ ^ only. 

178 - ^ Cf. Mtiyak (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak), - Icecliiak (Bayak). 

1. , , . 

, 'J$2^ Of. 

185 . 'Pcwibly Caiittas^ . . 


168a.. Iraga. 
168&. Isa. ■' 
169, Itek. 


170. Iting. 

171. Jaegat. 

172. ■ Jaogka. 
1J3. Jangkar. 
174. Jangku. 
17o, Jelayan. 
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m. 

Karangan. ■ 

s. 

The rapids of a riyer. 

1B7.; . 

Karan. 

S.W. 

An earthen dapor for boiling down 
sugar. 

188. 

Karap. 

s.w. 

Part of the loom (the comb). CM- 
clioh haraf, id. 

■189. 

Karan. 


(i) Hard = Uras. (ii) To stir ingred- 
ients in a pot. 

190. 

Karok. 


(i) A curve, semicircle, (ii) A small 
freshwater fish with thorny dorsal fin. 

191. 

KaskuL 


The Unguai (sireh stand) used by the 
Sultan. 

192. 

Kasugwi. 


A large hardwood tree. 

198. 

Kayir. 


Opposite to uwet The turning of 
a boat’s head by drawing the paddle 
towards the side of the boat. 

194. 

Kayu. 


A Brnnei measure = 40 panggal. 

195. 

Keduit. 


Buah heduit, the bottle gourd, 
aria). 

196. 

Keiabat. 


The orang ntan, maias {Simia sadyrus) ^ 

197. 

Kelakar. 

s. 

To lie, = hohong. 

198, 

KSIentugi. 


A millipede (Spirostreptus sp.) resem- 
bling the centipede bnt having yellow 
hgB : - sumpada (Dayak). 

199. 

Kelingkasa. 


Chameleon. 

199a. 

Kemai. 


Yesterday, = hamari, feernarin, helmarin. 

200. 

Kembura. 


A species of fish. 

201, 

Kenawai. 


The large white bird found on the lim- 
bang Biver. 

202. 

Kendas. 

w. 

Eim aground (of a boat) . 

203. 

Kepuyus. 


Part of the selamhau (fish trap), the 
hinged post which is driven into the 
mud, and on which the hantai works. 

204. 

Kerasek. 

s.w. 

Coarse sand, gravel. 


186. Dayak and Sarawak Malay. Presumably from Tcarang, “a reef.” 

187. Cf. Jeer an. 

189. “ Stiff (Haynes). The second meaning only is used in the Malay 

Peninsula. In Sarawak an invearted form tmr is used in this 
sense. 

191. Cf. Persian Jcttshlculf ^'a beggar’s bowl.” 

194. Cf. mtu Jeayu Jcain, roll of cloth.” 

196. The Tabuns on the Limbang Biver (above Brunei) use TcMabat for 

the Long' tailed Macaque (Mocucub cynomolgus)^ the Malay Tcra. 

197, Payak and Sarawak Malay in this sense, and by extension ^'to 

chatter. ’ ’ 

200. Probably same as Jeemura in Sarawak, 

201. Presumably the Egret, Mesophoyx intermedia. 

203. Cf. l^epuyUf a small freshwater fish? 

204. Cf. JeereseJe (Sarawak, Biau and Johore Malay), gereselc (Kedah), 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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205, ' Kerapak* ' To speak; berkerapah = Mia^ ckaMp, 

206. Keratang. A- large seafisli (Sea-percli, 

■ pkilus] Serrmms Bp,). 

207, KeriiaL Argus pheasant. 

208. Kerunai, A nmsical instrument made of bamhoo. 

200. Kian, = demihian, thus, in this, manner, ming-- 

apa Tcianf 
A kite (paper). 

A species of monke^'^, = lotang. 

S. To recognise, know (heml), 

S. W. Mengipak ^ mendukong, to carry on, the 
hip or under the arm (of children) . 
',214. KiraL (i) The eyebrows, (ii) Cigarette wrap- 

pers made of nipali .leaf. 

215. Kiroiig. S.' Berkirong = tattooed, of Dayaks or 

Kayans. 

216. Kobak. W. To peel, strip off. Amng kobah onfc- 

erop coal. 

217. Koiok. W. A dog. 

,218. Kontok xk dug-out drawn by buffaloes in 

swampy districts. 

218^^. Koris. Skin; disease, = kttdis. 

219. Kuari. Kuari piritu, the socket for a door-bolt. 

220. Kuba. A shrine, a burial place of some person 

of rank. 

221. Kubal. S. Pearl sago. 

222. Kubamban. S- Large silver buttons for women’s 

jackets. 

205. bave a talk seems to be the sense in whieh^ it is more 

commonly use! in the Brunei district by Malay-speaking up-river 
tribes. 

200. Cf. kertang (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula). 

207. €f. Bayak nwi; Sumatra Ma&y hmom (Baffles); Malay Peninsula 

kmng, , , 

208. Cf. serntmi (&rawak and Malay Beninaukt) 4#riwi from the Tpt- 

sian sermm. ' ' ' <.. 

212. Bayak. Commonly u^d by Sarawak Malays. 

21^. Parti-coloured^^ m a tiger or cextala shakes (Sarawak Malay). 
^10. "'ci. kupak (Sarawak Malay and Bayak), k^pmkan (Malay Penin- 
■r >■'/ - ^ * to skin, * ^ ^ 

217. *’^‘*A„Uur; an exprewion (the Orang Bant word for dog) used by 

'-if 'V,,; Malays as an abusive form of CWilkinson). 

218. 'The''same word, in Javane^ means ^^stumpy and mmw: 

kmtS stumpy-tailed bird/’ Perhap® the shape of the dug- 


210. Kikiko 

211. Kikok. 

212. Kilala. 

213. Kipak. 
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.223* 

^■224.' 


:226. 

227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 


KiicliaL S.W. 
Kislimpapa.' 

Kwlimpapat. 

Kiilimambang. 


KanaL 

Kimati. 

KpnchiL 

Kuniiig. 


S. 


, 231 . , Kurapa. 


232. 

•"233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 
23L 

238. 

239. 

240. 

241. 

242. 


Kurau. 

Kurita. 

Kurong. 

Labit. 

Labok. 

Ladun. 

Lagau. 

Lakat. 

Lamaran. 

Lambong. 

Lamiding. 


s. w., 
s. w. 


243. Lampong. S. W. 


A bind of small onion. 

A tree {VUex puhescens), the wood of 
which is nsed almost exclusively in 
Brunei for making paddles. 

A firefly. 

A butterfly or moth. Pm folding 
doors. 

The scar of an old wound. 

A large edible marine clmi {Oytlierea 
sp.). 

The crest of a bird. 

Bmga huning, the yellow ohempaka 
flowerl 

A large seafish. ('Sea-perch, Epine- 
pliilus [Serranus] sp.). 

A species of fish. {Lates calcarifer). 

The octopus. 

B^rkufong, dammed of water, confined. 

Gendcmg laibit, a small drum used with 
the guUng tangan. 

Onom: the sound of anything falling. 

Pa JP round the edge of a field which 
ripens later than the main crop. 

MMagau, to ooll, - panggih 

Eekdt, Ukat:— lakat lagi hidup =* still 
alive. ^ ^ 

A fruit similar to huah hinjaL 

Lampti 1. the side-lights of a ship. 

A creeping fern {Stenochloena palu-^ 
st 7 'is) chiefly used when dried ^ for 
binding together kelongs and chicks. 

Lcmpu, d. lamp. 


223 . 


225 . 

226 . 
228 . 

233 . 

234 . “ 

236 . 

239 , 

242 . 


VV. translates this ^ ^ vegetable ^ ^ and suggests derivation from the 
Chinese Ico-ehliai. Bate an g Jcuchai = onion’’ in the Malay Penin- 
sula. For the Brunei use of it to mean ^^a small onion” com- 
pare the Dayak Icuckai meaning a ”very small bird.” 

Kuling Bapai (Haynes). Cf. Bayak salempepat, perapet; perpat^ 
fire-fly.” 

Kuling Bambong (Haynes), Cf. Dayak, helahemhang, butterfly.” 

Kuno (Sarawak). 

Cf. -gnrita (Skt.) also in IVIalay Peninsula (Winstedt). 

In Sarawak and*^ Malay Peninsula the general meaning is ^ * enclos- 
ing,” cutting off,” not necessarily of water. 

Cf. Idboh “letting down/^ Dayak “to fall” Idbolian “an an- 
chorage. . * • 

Li'kat (^rawak Malay). ; , , 

Cf. Dayak l^iMng, “an e^ble fern.” 

'"■','7:'' » v. Jour. Straits Branoh 
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244. . 

Lamim., 


A eonmioii river weedy allied, to Fofe"" A 

mogeiotu 

24o. 

Landing.^ 


A tree, a variety tree^ kiiovii as 

griting or Umigtmig, hut y..ieldiiig ' 1 

an inferior qiiaiity of w’oofl. 

245^^. 

Laiiggar. ' . 


The porch of a house. 

246. 

Langsang. 


Impediment . ill speech due to clef fc 

palate or hare-lip. 

247. 

Lanting. 

s. 

A ■.raft. ■ ■ , . ■■ , ' £ 

2477;. 

Lapihi. 


To unfasten, undo. 

248. 

Lapisan. 


Batu lapisan, shale. 

249. 

Larak. 


To o})en, nnpick, of seams. 

2o0. 

Larai. 


A sail. 

Kapal amp dari Lahnan 

Number sain bhgiling larai. 

Teiap- JiafNmu tuani 

Yang satu jangan bercherai. 

251. 

Lempaung. 

w. 

A tree yielding an acid fruit used in 
curries. 

2'52. 

Lengadai. 


A riverside tree, one of . the Jili izopli- 
orae, the ])ark of winch is used for 
the extraction of eutch. 

253. 

Lenggayong. 


A riverside tree. {Bhizophora sp.). 

254. 

Lengkok. 

s.w. 

A variant of hengkok. ; 

255. 

LenguaL 

s. 

A large circular iirass box with tray^ 
for holding bdreh leaf and betel nut* 

2551), 

Lewat. 


Diflieult, = pa yah. 

256. 

Lidi. 

s. 

Part of the loom. 

257; 

Lika. 


Jjalai, forgetful, careless. 

258. 

Limpang. 

s. 

MMimpa7ig, to lie down. 

259. 

Limpas. 

s. 

1! 

1 

260. 

Limpanas. 


A tree. A stick made from this tree i 

is suippc^ed to render the possessor , 

secure from the attack’s of crocodiles 


and to protect him from any sickness. 
By the natives of Sarawak' called 
Icayu Uhong, ' ’ 


244. Lajak, s|)ecies of jaek-fmit tree^ tRe fniit of which is in th# 
groiincU’ (Howell). 

245a. Of. Javanese “a small ahrine*' or small mosque. 

247. Layak. 

250. Inverted form of the common Malay word luj/ar. 

251. Also Dayak, “a Jungle tree that has its fruit growing on the 

trunk. . X ' • 

252. Cf. lenggada medicinal |»iant^* (Wilkinson). 

,^55."’ Also Inngfi^ai in 'Sarawak* , 

256^ Bayak. ;tu' ' -■ • ' ■ 

25^.,-I%yak;„.“io-gO"anida^ (Howell). . 

251 0arawakv-Mt0 Imhfm *^past/^ ' -- 
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S. Crank, easily npset, of a sampm. 

W. The stern post of a boat. 

A tree occurring in tertiary jungle ; its 
leaves used by Malays as langir (as 
soap for washing). 

S. W. An estuarine bivalve (Cyrma). 

' S', aarp, pointed, = iajam. 

A puddle. 

A pool, swamp. 

A thorny palm : sp. 

S. A large fern (Platy cerium sp.) found 
on trees. 

Cracked, broken, as the bark of a man- 
grove tree. 

The yo\mg ot ikm tenggiri. 

A kind of black satin. 

A tree, Nephelium malayense; mata 
huching. 

Motion outTOrds, = Icaluar. 

(i) Malur telinga, the drum of the 
ear. 

W. (ii) Bunga melur, the jasmine. 

274. Manakan. S. AnaJc matuxkm (Java), sister’s or 

brother’s child. 

275 Mangaris. A hard heavy red wood {Kumpassia 

excelsa), ' chie&y used for making 
blowpipes and ornamental paddles — • 
known in Sarawak as mingris, and 
in Sumatra as hayu raja. 

276. Mangkok. A small waggon (mining). 

277. Alanik.“ The temples. 

278. Manja. S. To coax, wheedle. 

279. Manok, S.W, A bird. 

280. Mantis. The kingfisher. 

281. Marakubong. A tiee (sp. ?) yielding a very light 

wood. 

282. Marau. S. Malacca Cane. {Calamus Scipionum). 

261. Dayak. Lenggar (Sarawak Malay). Cf. lenggang, “the rolling of a 
boat’’ (Wilkinson). , 

261a. “The covered or decked portion of a Malay boat (at tbe prow and 
at the stern) ” (W.). Dayak ^'the stern or bow part of a boat. 

264. Cf. Dayak lunchik, ‘ * sharp-pointed, ” ngelunchih, ‘Ho make into a 

sharp point. ” 

265. Dayak. , tv*- i 

269. Cf. Dayak Moh, “rotten,” “wasted away,” or Sarawak Malay 

lulus, “to peel off” as the skin of a snake or of the hand. 

278. Dayak “fractious,” “always crying” (of a spoilt child). 

279. Dayak more partienlarly “a donaestie fowl,” 

282. Dayak. 


Linggar. 
261 hinggl 


'Lokan, 
:2C)4:. l^oncliit. 

265. ■ Luak. 

266. Liiargan, 

267. Liiba. 
.268. Lukut. 


269. Lulu, 


270. Lumading. 

271. Lumu. ■ 

272. Maliau. 


272a. Maluah, 
273. Malur. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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283. 

Mata* 


Maia-maimj to repair fisliirig Bets. 

284. 

Matan, 


■A fruit. : 

28'5. 

Maiik- 


".Bniiika. = mubok. 

28f>. 

Meiaban. 


. An. edible fruit. 

28T. 

Meloh. , 


. \M. aring, = the sealing- wai: palm (Cyr- 




■ emtachgs Imca ) . . 

288. 

Meunpalai. 


Naik mimimlai = to wear flowers in the 




hair.' , 

289. 

Menangin. 


" A fiah; (sp, ?). 

289fi. 

Menantang* 


To gaze at^ = paniang. 

289fl. 

Menaiillli. 


■ To turn the faee aside, = palis, ...... 

290. 

Mengipak* 

s. 

To carry on the liip, = meniukong (see 




Am 213). , 

291. 

Mengampai. 


To lie flown. 

291k 

Mengaiio. 


To assail. 

292. 

Menjaraag. 

s. 

To cook rice. 

293. 

Meimngaii* 


An edible fruit. 

293^. 

Menyasap. 


To clear the ground. 

294. 

Meraka. 

s. 

A tree. {Mhhaii sp.) yielding a rery 




.tough wood. . 

295. 

■ M,eritam. 

S'. 

A., fruit resembiiiig ramhuian. 

296. 

Miatii. 


Bagihi^ like that, quite so. 

297. ■ 

Miris. 


,Lea'k,j; not so strong as buhus.^ 

2-98. 

Misaa*; 


A tombstone, geiieraiij of wood. ' 

299. 

Mangsang. 


= Mtisang, the,, polecat. 

2995. 

Mwara. 

s. w. 

Kuala* mouth of a river. 

300. 

Mulong. 

s. 

Kaw sago. 

301. 

Muieh. 


= to return, go home, == pulmg. 

302. 

Mamut. 

s. 

■. liotten,. ■ 

30i2a-. 

Myeltis. 


A fruit resembling semhagm, the 




canary nut. 

303. 

Najar. 

)s. 

Biken niai, to decorate with flowers 


Niat. 

f 

and hangings and worship at a tomb. 

289 . 

? 3- gcnmigin, a 

enmmnn aalfc-wateu fish of the Malay Benin- 


sola and &rawak. 


295. 

‘‘Pulasan fraif 

“ (Haynm) . . 

296. 

Also miatii, **like this" 

, or demmni and clmwla with the a broa.cler in 


Bnraei than 

in. Sarawak. 

297. 

as tiris (Malay Peninsnia and ^ram*ak). Buhm is more “broken or 


slit open beyond repair tbaa *'leakj/^ 

290, M%mmig and mmmg in Sarawak. Wilkinson gives imngsmg as a 


variant from Bian, 

3d0. 'Sarawak Malay and l>ayak* 

^02. €<f. Dayak bwt, hebut, ** rotten/' < ^ stinMng. " In Sarawak Malay 
mumut also means ^'^rongb" (of wood) e,g^ as plants before 

planing. 
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BOL , Nakara* 

3'04aL Ngalili. 
B04&. Nohiio. 
S0*5. Nyaman. 


"A .small drum made of tlie monitor- 
limrd skin himvah)y and used 

ill processions of Eoj’alty. 

Tired, = penat. 

There, yonder. 

Minpak iiijwmanp a perf umed oil used 
for scenting the hair, distilled from 
the flowers of gumhir, cliem- 

paka^ etc. and mixed with the glan- 
dular secretions of the civei. 


305d., 

Nyanya. 


= Katanya, h.Q said. 

.306. 

Pachar. 

s. 

Berpachar inai, to stain with hemii 

307. 

Padian. 


The Brunei water-market. 

308. 

Pajar (fajr.) S. W. 

The dawn. 

309. 

Paka. 


Perhaps = bafangkalL 

310. 

Paka!. 

S'.W. 

To caulk a boat. 

311. 

Pakarangan. 

s. 

xi large boat carrying sails, used 
generally for transport. 

31-2. 

Pakis. 


An edible fern. 

313. 

Pakul. 


x4 yoke for oxen. 

314. 

Palui. 

s. 

Absurd, senseless, = bodok sdkali. 

315. 

Pampan. 


To close a small stream with a balat in 
order to drive flsli into the sadak; 
to close a hole, stop a leak. 

316. 

Pampang. 

s. 

Foumpang kemud% a forked support 
holding in place the kemudi sepak, 
the native rudder:^ — 


317. Panga. 

318. Pangga. 


Puchok paulh banjar melatang 

Fampmg di-amhilkan hemudi 
Mesfi jauh ka-mari datang 

Dayang itu yang baik budi. 

Tlie forked supports used for carrying 
poles, etc. in a pakarangan. 

The shaft of a waggon drawn by buffa- 
loes, used in mining. 


304 . 

305 . 


306 . 

308 . 

309 . 

312 . 

313 . 

314 . 

315 . 

316 . 

317 . 


Arabic. NeJcorci or negara (Malay Peninsula), 

Nyainan in Sarawak (and nyamai Dayak), means ^^nice’^ of taste, 
smell or feeling. In the Malay Peninsula ^^a sound healthful 
feeling j feeling comfortable or (Wilkinson). 

Cf. yachar, **a plant (unidentified)” (Wilkinson). 

Arabic fajr, 

Dayak ^Mf.” 

And Javanese (?) generically for any fern. 

^^A saddle” (Haynes). 

Dayak paZoi, ^‘foolish,” “stupid.” 

Sarawak Malay pempan, 

Payak, “a turning” Or “junction.” 

Payak, ^<an angle/^ forked” or. “branching” Cf. pangga, “a 
scaffolding’” or “wooden frame-work used in support of anything” 
(Wilkinson). 
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A Brunei iiiea^suri', = pfilii Ir^iL 
■,.[40 pamjgal = 1 hjga (14 
'■'10 kagu = 1 hfihai {$1.40)] 

. (MaX'W.ell), 

The Sultanas bed, 

.WitC'iieraft, 

= Sim pan, to keep. 

.To eiit, lop off. 

Jkan parangan, ilie ??wordiisli. 

P. buah, to keep fruit till ripe. 

The. seams- of ■ a 'boat. 

..Part of -a loom. ■ : ■ 

Pugar palah-^ veramlaii from 

its being made up of iiiaiiy separate 
pieces. 

Bamboo floats, used with the /cli-m/r/ii 
for hand fishing lines. 

A (lei^r, = rum, 

Tlie underside of the knee. 

Parang, the orflinary ^lalaj knife. 

A tisti hook. 

'Hie long narrow :fi, siring Injat |;Kieiiliar 
to Bniiiei. 

Limber holes, in the frames of a kiat. 
The iilii market at BriiiieL 
I'lie horizon tab pioles 01! whicli the floor- 
.iiig . of a ^ house rests, conrH‘eting the 

main |K)sts. 

TPUong pengusu, a wood chisel used by 

boat-builders. 

Qideklj, = Ic/rtun 

A variety of mangosteeii with bright 
. red skin. . 

Part of the mlanihau, the tripod on 
which the fishernit'*ri sit. 


320. Panggaii. ' B. 

321. Pantak. . B, 

322. Panyap. S 

323. Papat, ■ S 

324. Paraiigan* B. 

32d. Param. S. 

326. Parapatan. S, W. 

327. Pasa’ii. ■ 

328. Patali*- ■ . S. 


329, .Payan, 


Payam 
Pelipatan. ' 
Pemarang. 
Pemata. 
Pemiikatan, 


333.' Pengakapan, 
3'3'f]. Pen gal a. 

337. Penyuchok. 


338. Penyiisu. 


330. PerabiiL 
340. Perada.2 


341, Periienti. 


Pauggfi^ also ^Ho ctit in two.’’ Ba^p&nggul ^^divisioa” 

. iB' BnineL 

Bayak bedg^ ‘^sleepiog plaeeP^ Bot neeesimrOj for pewoiis of 
higli Kiiik. 

Maxwell translates it poison (vb. and subs.). 

Sarawak Malay and Bayak p^pat, ^Ho eut into sna!! pieces.** 

Ikiin parang* in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

Piram In Malay Peninsnla and Sarawak. 

From rapat, to close. 

LanfbBayak, Kayan, Kenyah and Kalabit. 

From Hpat, to fold. 

Possibly from puhat **a seinemet,** memukat, fisli with a seine- 
net/* benee pemukaian boat used when fishing with a 

seine-net. * * 

Anything that is in«rfei/* from ehueMk inserts* 
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34^2, Perteniman. 

s. 

The loom. 

343. Petam. 


Binges of a door or box. 

344. Piasau, 


Coconut. 

345. Plliit. 


To press down, weigh down: — 

Mayang sirnbur^ mayang singgalam, 

Tig a dmgan muyang sinibatu 

Santa fimbnl sama tinggalam, 

Berat sauh di^pihit batu. 

346. Pilamas, 


Panching pilamas, a method of fishings 
for sharks and other large fish form- 
erly much practised near Brniiei. 

347. Pinanasan. 


A variety of the canary nut (sem- 
bayau). 

348. Pindiian. 

s. 

The native quoits^ played with Brass 
discs. 

349. Pinis. 


A tree {Sloeiia sidstmijlon) ^ 
a hard and heavy wood. 

349^. Pipir. 


A piece, a strip. Kain tajong dim 
pipir, a sarong of two pieces joinedi 
together. 

350. Piri." 


The heartwood of bahati, mangrove. 

351. PiyaL 


xi common riverside plant, the young- 
leaves used as ulam. 

352. Pompong. 

s. 

To fasten in a bundle, bunch together.. 

353. Pulak, 


To pluck fruit or flowers. 

354. Pupul. 


Idern, 

355. Puputan. 

s. 

Bellows. 

356. Purun. 

s. 

A sedge (Eloeocharis variegata ) . 

357. Putar. 

s. 

Pahat ptdar, a gouge chisel. 

358. Rabah. 


To fall down. 

3'59. Ragian. 


A shelf in a Malay house. 

360. Raman. 

s. 

A fish (sp. ?). 

361. Rambat. 


The Malay casting net, jala. Verb 
berambat. 

■ Ramis. , 


A small marine bivalve (edible). 

362a. Rantau. 


A seine net. 

363. Rawai. 

w. 

(i) Tali rawai, a long line of baited 
hooks attached at either end to a 
pfdampong. 


342. From t(mun, ‘ ‘ to weave. 

345. Cf. picMt or apit, ‘‘to press or ^^to squeeze.^' In Sarawak Tcenm 
pirit is used of a person run over by a steam-roller or train. 

355. From puput '"to blow.^' In Bayak pxhputwn t= ''forge.'' 

Also straw" in Sarawak, e.o- topi pumn, "a straw bat." 

357. Cf. putar "rotation," "motion on an axis" (Wilkinson). 

358. Eebah in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

362. Eemis in Mialay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

362a. Cf. W, "a reach of a rivery" "a long straight stretch of coast." 
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(ii) Papmi mteai, the ornamental 
moulding or carved work on the walls 

■ of a Malay house. 


^64. 

Renchangaii 

• : 

Diamond Bliaptfd lattice work. 

3l>5. 

Rengit. 


Used generally for iiiosc|iiitoes. 


Repaua. ' 


Taiufoiiriiie. 

„ 367. 

Rigis, 

s. 

A method of eatcliiiig fish em- 

ployed at Brimei, 

308. 

Riiigkat. 

s. 

A tiffen' carrier. 

3611. 

Rokam,. 

s. w. 

A small fruit resembling a plum. 

37-0. 

Ruit. 

s. w. 

Ba.:rb. II mi permatii^ fish-hook liarb. 

371. 

Riimahan. 


A fish (sf). 7). 

372. 

Sadak. 

s. 

A kind of fishing net made of sago 
palm fibre. 

373. 

Sadayae. 


A lM>at!ioiise, 

374. 

Safiani* 


The wooden cross-piece supporting the 
Jcemudi mpak and panga. 

31" 5. 

Saka.® 


A tree mth small red fruit; the leaves 
are used as ulam, vegetables. 

376. 

Sakar. 

s. w. 

Sugar. 

377. 

Salajur. 

s. 

■■ Immediately, direct. ,■ 

37<S. 

Saiam. 


. To 'dive. 

3 Ml. 

^ Salang. 


Tlesiiioiis exudation of trees, dmnar. 

380. 

Salat. 


Durian salat = Anoua maricnfa,- the 
durian h Han dm 

3Bil. 

Sandak. 

s. 

A spud, spudding hoe. 

382. 

Sanga.®, 


A mouhl for casting brass. 

383. 

SangkaL 

aw. 

.(i) BHiong mngkal, an adze used by 
Ixiat builders. 

(ii) -To lie, prevaricate: — 

Kagn tihang bmgMr^ 

Liak- didjawah tangga. 

Jangandah almig kumi hirsmglcull 
■ , Chinch in perak hmtkmi tm4m 


363. Ma-ai in Sarawak. 

366. And karengit (Bayak) in Sarawak^ sandfly.’’ In Malay Pdnm- 
snla *'A species -of minute tick; a swm.ll inseel pest.” (W#). 
366. Rebana in Malay Peninsnia and Sarawak. 

372. Bayak. 

373. Cl sadi dry a boat” (Haynes). 

376. Persian. 

377. In Sarawak and Bmnei Malay generally with the idea of motion, 

e.g. jalan galajur, ”to go straight on.” 

373. SBlam in Maky Peninsula, Sarawak Malay and Bayak. 

379. Cl sikmg in Sarawak, ”kmp blaek” or black sooty marks.” 

381. Bayak. 

383. ”Tf« 'SCum or dross in SMitiag” (Wilkinson). 

383, In the Malay Feninsnla and &rawak Bmigkal is deny” rath«c 
than ”to lie” or ” prerarieate. ” 
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384. 

Sattgkii. 

S’. A spea,r. The head is fastened on with 
rotan (smpai rotmi ) . LemMng has 
the head seciiind with. a1)rass ferimfe 
{sampak tmnbaga ) . 

385. 

Sarah. 

.Surrendering, giving over. , 

386. 

SaraEg.^ 

An implement, consisting of a bamboo* 
split at the end and used for deepen- 
ing boles in the ground. 

387. 

Sara! 

An open basket of plaited cane closed 
at the top with network, carried on 
the back. 

387A 

SasabaE. 

A chopping block. 

388. 

Sasap. 

To hoe up weeds. 

389. 

Sasar. 

(i) Dried prawns. 

(ii) To drive Mi into the sadal% 

390. 

Satak. 

An edible crustacean. 

39il. 

Sawang, 

A hole. Sawang humiang, = the bilge 
hole in the bottom of a boat. 

,392.' 

Sawar. 

Modem sawar, the early morning meal 
betwani 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. dnrn^ 
bula7i puasa. 

393. 

Sayang. 

■A slieerlegs. , 

394. 

SedamaE. 

A welhkiiown tree. 

395. 

Sekui. 

Bmh selmi, the water melon, = bmh 
shyia'tiglea. 

396. 

Selambaw. 

S. A method of fisbiiig with net, peculiar 


to Borneo. 

A gridiron made of bamboo on which 
feih is roasted. 

A Ml. 

A eonimon fern {Gleidimm linearis)^ 
sometimes used for making Malay 
pens. 


S84. Dayak. Sanglcoh in Sarawak Malay. 

885. Berah in Sarawak surrender/^ 

386. ^*A dish cover^^ (Haynes). 

387. Jarut in Saraw^ak. 

388. Besap in Sarawak. 

389. S(\mr in Sarawak. 

391. Dayak. 

392. Bahor in Sara’wak. 

393. Of. Wilkinson tombah mymg, kind of gaff used to keep the front 

of the sail from ffappingP' 

395. Cl seTcowi, millet*^ (Wilkinson). 

39G. And Dayak. , 


397. SelayaE. 

30'8. Selidai. 

399. Selingkawang, 
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400. Selisip. 

401. Setnbayau. 
403. Sempayan. 

403. Sempilau. 

404. Sempiran. 

405. Senatu. 

406. Sendakan. 


407. Serapit. 
406. Serawong. 

409. Siabun. 

410. Siar. 

411. Sibabau. 


413. Sigai. 

413. Sigi. 

414. Sigup. 

415. Sikap. 

416. Sikut. 

411. Silap. 

418. Singgan. 

419. Sipak. 
430. Sirah. 
401. Sirik, 
430. Siring. 


433. Sirong. 


S. 


S. 


s. w. 
. s. 


s. 


s.w. 


Mother of pearl shell. 

The canary nut. 

= tutup tiang, the holes linking together 
the main posts of a house. 

Wooden pegs for hanging clothes on. 

A tree (Casuarina sp.). 

{? = sam itu), there. 

Part of the pilarnasy made ot nibong 
and attached to the line above the 
hook (v. pilarnas). 

The fruit of a tree {Willugkbeia sp.). 
The Malay conical hat. 

A kind of unbleached linen, coarser 
than helacJm. 

A kind of large prawn. 

V hdbau. Kemudi sv-babwu, a rudder 
‘used when line fishing from the bows 
of a boat, operated by a long pole on 
the side opposite to wihich the man 
is paddling. 

Takoijong sigai, a shell, Cyprasa. 
Cleanse. 

Tobacco. 

Ill readiness, with clothes on, for a 

journey. i -n • 

To carry on the back as a child is 

carried. 

To fire a cannon. 

Singgan sini = sampai sini. 

Kemudi sipah, the Malay rudder. 

Salt. 

The fins of a fish. 

(i) Edge. 

(ii) Buang ayer, when speaking oi the 
Sultan. 

Tapered at the end as the blade of a 
paddle. 


Bairn itu hemm^ mm' ga; in 


402 Of. Dayak jempayan. 

405. Cl Sarawak s the 

Sarawak contracted to 

408. €1 saoung (Kenyah), raong OKalabit). 

41.5! Bayak. Of. siyap (Malay Peninsiila). 

421. Sinp in Malay Peninrola^ and SaraTO • ^ eiooked, awry, 

“Tk. .P».. bet-, lb. P»«. ot . 

hoTise^^ (Haynes), 
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A fly, extremely malodorous, very des- 
tTimtive to padi. A’amanj/ (Maxwell). 
To caulk the seams ot a hoat. 

A whistle, cyliutlrieal. 

(i) A landing net, a siiiall hand net 
for catching prawns. 

(ii) An earth basket. 

M^nyongsang, to tall down suddenly 

ahd unexnectecllY as when a boat 


4‘25. Sisipkan. 

Siti. 

487. Siut. 


4i2'9 Suai. Lampu sum, me nmsuieau “ 

boat. 

430. Subok. W. Menyubok, to peep from a window, as 

Malay women. (See ivo. 4o). 

431. Sudok. Tersudok, tripped up, catching the foot 

in an obstacle. 

.S. The kingposts of a house. 

A variety of durian. 

S. (i) An earthenware bottle with lid for 
holding drinking water. 

(ii) A fruit used for colouring rice 
yellow. 

hut, tem])orary shelter, 

T(ikoi}onq suldu, a shell, generic name 
for shells of Conns and Tohita species. 
The cone shell is used as oba{ to 
avert the evil spirits of childbirtli 
(pontianah) , 

4^7 Sulins:. W. An earthenware vessel with bamboo out- 

let used for distilling essences made 
in Brunei from gatnhr, nielnr^ chem-^ 
paka, gadong, podok, etc. Bersnling ^ 
to distill essences. 

424. Perhaps bug'' (Bhyjichota), of wliieh there are several malodorous 
species destructive to padi. ^ i,,. 

4‘55 In Sarawak and the Malay Peninsula ^^to tuck in, thrust be- 
tween, ’ ^ ^ ^ insert, ^ ’ not necessarily restricted to caulking the seams 

of a boat. . ■ / , , 

428. In Sarawak (smsang) and the Malay Peninsula upside down. 

429. Cf. tali suwai, * ^ sway-ropes^ ^ fromi the English ' ^ sway ^ ^ as a nautical 

term (Wilkinson). C ^ ^ ^ 

430 Cf venmhok, ''a thief who prowls about at night on the iook-oiit 
*for facilities for theft (Wilkinson). In Bayak suhok means 
surprisep^ or ** persuasive talk^^ (Howell). 

434. Of. Malay Peninsula sense joining in a drink/’ ''drinking to- 


430. Suga/ 

433. Sukang. 

434. Sulang- 


435. Sulap. 

436. Sulau. 
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438. 

Sumbii/ ■ 

s. 

(i) A- species ' of , pitcher- 

plant. 

(ii) Sumhuan, Vm toiichhole of a can- 
non. 

439. 

Siingkai. 


Breaking fast at 6 p.m. dniiiig the 
month of Eamthan. 

440. 

Stingkit. 

s. 

s. 

(i) The projecting platform at the 
stern of a pakarangan, 

(ii) Menyunghit, to raise by means of 
leverage, to extract, pick out 

(iii) Bersungkht, vaccinated. 

441. 

Suiigkuni, 


To prop up. Kayu $., props to shore 
up a vessel on the sea-beach. 

442. 

Suraga. 

s. 

Bantal suraga, a l}ed-pdllow used by 
the Sultan. 

443. 

Suri. 

s. 

Part of the loom. 

444. 

Tabok. 


A peep-hole in a Malay house. 

445. 

Tabur. 

s. w. 

Padi fahiir ~ swamp padL 

446. 

TachL 

s. 

(Chinese) elder sister, = kahak. 

447. 

Tagai. 


One of the Rhizophoraej bark used for 
extraction of euteh. 

448. 

Tagaf. 

S’. 

Nanfi m-tagal = nanti sadihii, wait a 
minute. 

449. 

Tagar. 


(i) Steady, of the helm in steering. 

(ii) Rust; bertagar = rusted, oxidized. 

450. 

Tajok. 

s. w. 

Tlie frames of a boat securing the up- 
per planking to the dug-out. (Of. 
gmk)^ 

451. 

Ta|ong. 

s. w. 

Kain iajong, the sarong. 

452. 

Takoyong. 

s. 

A shell. 

Takoyong iimha^Neritina crepidularia. 


Tahoyong pulas == Poiamides ceritJiium^ 
Takoyong land shells in general. 

Ulun takoyong == a well-knoivn water- 
bird, with as!h-*grey plumage. 


439. Sungkeh in Sarawak.- 

441. Cf. sokong in Sarawak and Malay Peninsula, ^ propping pp./' 

442. Cf. bantal seraga, ^^B> flat,, square-sided State cusMon. (Wilkinson). 

Also saraga in Sarawak. 

444. Haynes and Maxwell translate tabok ^'window.^' 

445. In Sara-vv^k padi that has been sown broacl-mst, as opposed to padi 

carefully planted, from tabor ^ ^ scattering/ ^ ^ ^sprinkling. ^ L 

448. Of. tegal in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

449. Tegar in Sarawak. In Bayak ^*mst. 

451, ^^A silk cloth of Bugis make^^ (Wilkinson). 

452. Also Dayak. 
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Tk) embrace, = p^loh- 
Tongicang puteh dari MSmpal-ul 
J agch-jo-gO' du'i'i KiiiMJiia 
Dauang puteh da pat di-Mml 

' Meliliat chiiichin di-jan marm- 

(i) Menambah, to catch tish by dm'ing 
them into a saddle {V. sadah), 

(in A Malay kitchen, consi.sting of _a 
' box tilled with earth on which is 
placed the iunghu. 

Bldge, bank of a river. Cf. tiling . 

] (i) Tampang (siVunai), the mouth- 

piece of a flageolet. 

(ii) Tampmig Mladi, a- severed, portion 

of the plant ready for planting. 

W (iii) Tampang teluni, the severance 
and tying up process at childbirth. 
Sa-tampnlc = sti-belali, on one side. 

S. To carry on the upturned palm. 

Mmiiandas, to crush gelagah in a mill 


453. Takul 


454. Tambak, 


455. Tambing. 

456. Tampang. 


457. Tampik. 

458. Tanai. 

459. Tandas. 


469. Tanding. 
461. Tangang. 


463. Tangkisi, 


464. Tangkong. 

465. Tanglong. 

466. Tapang. 


467. Tapok. 
468. , Taras. 
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468a. Tawan® ■■ An orchid (BromJieadm palnsfris) ; a 

decoction of the root , apipliecl extern- 
ally in eases of severe headaclie. 


468a. 

Tekibing. 


A ■/hanging Malay shutter for closing 
the tmghap or window. 

461). 

-Telimbo* 


A crowbar. 

4*^0. 

Teliritiiig:. 


A noisy scarecrow used in padi 'fields. 

471. 

Tennburukai. 


A fish resembling an eel which, when it 
bites, is supposed to leave its teeth 
behind. 

472. 

T emaa. 

s. 

To ask a second time ; importime. Of. 
tama. 

473. 

Tembiangaw^ 


The marine cockle. 

474. 

Temparik, 


A thundercdap as opposed to deep roll- 
ing thunder. 

476. 

Tengal. 


One of the RJiizophorm (Ceriops sp.), 
the bark used for extraction of catch. 

476. 

Tenggalam. 


To sink, = tenggelam. 

476a. 

Tepat. 


Barat tepat^ south-west. 

477. 

Terajiuii. 


To descend, = terjun: tempat aging ier^ 
ajun = a waterfall. 

478. 

Terchatok. 


A wooden mallet of mangrove wood 
used by boatbuilders. 

479. 

Ter i pas. 


A small green parakeet, = hurong serin-- 
dit. {Lorwulus galgulus). 

479a. 

Tewas. 

w. 

= halah, to lose, get the worst of. 

480. 

Tikiding. 


A long basket made of plaited bamboo 
or bamban and carried on the back. 

4811. 

Timbaran. 


A tree (Arfoca7yiis sp.) ; the young of 
the tree known as terap ihal. Kulit 
timbaran, the tough bark of this tree 
which is used for making rope. 

482. 

Timbok. 

S'. 

To bank up. 

483. 

Timong. 


The back of the head, occiput. 

484. 

Tinggalong. 


Pagar ting g along, the wood lattice work 
in Malay window^s. 

486. 

Togal. 

s. 

The stick used for planting padii — 
padi togal = hill padi. Cf. tugal. 

486. 

Tuah. 

s. 

(i) Tuah berma, wine stains, red birth- 
marlks ; these, if covered with hair, are 


supposed to denote a long life. 


4S6. (ii) AroJc priolc in Dayak. I believe these are held to be peculiar 
to children of Mongolian races and at present unexplained. 




A VOGABULABY OF BKXINBI MA.LAY. 

(ii) Tmh perioh, dark blue patches on 
the sacrum of small children ; tliese 
genei'ally fade away as the children 
grow up. 

The knee; tenipurong tuhut, tlie knee 
cap. 

A tree, probably Acacia sp.. with large 
white flowers. 

■S. W. Takiit iulah, fear of the anger of one’s 
parents. 

S. W. To fall over, fall down. 

S. A bamboo used for carrying water. 

A tuft of hair on the forehead of boys. 
Nape of the neck. 

= chaping, a metal plate generally of 
silver, but sometimes made of coco- 
nut shell. Ci.turohJm. 

= hSring, dry. Nasi hSlum lagi tus, rice 
not sufficiently boiled. 

A dye. 

To strain tight, of a rope when moor- 
ing a ship. 

Ujarm/a, he said. 

S. ? = vaur; lua u. feeble from age. 

To throw, 

S. A round or oblong basket with cover of 
nipah leaf. 

To seek. 

S, A wooden winder for weaTiiiK toad. 
S. Dart for blowpipe, probably so-called 
from, the poison in which they were 
dipped, 

S’, Enhhish, dirt. 

W. To carry on the head. 

■ S.. To stir, mix ingredients in a pot. , . 
Cataracts, rapids. 


487. Tuhist, 


489. Tulah, 


Tiimbarig, 

Ttimpotig. 

Tiindak. 

Tiindii!!, 

Twrok.® 


494&. Ubar. 
49'5. Udar. 


495&. Ujar. 
49'6. Ujtir. 

497. Umban. 

498. Umpok. 


49'9. Unjar. 
,500. Untang, 
Wl. Upas. 


1)02. Uras. 

503. Usong. 

504. Uwar. 

505. Wasai. 


487, Falatut iti Sarawak, contracted from hepala lutut. 

488. Of. turnip a tree {Xxonanthes icosandra) (Wilkitison). 

489.. la Sarawak ''retribution,'^ "evil befalling a wrong-doer.' Tn 

the Malay Peninaula "calamity," "mniry,'" "misfortune. In 

Dayak "under a curse." 

492. Tunduh (Haynes). 

495. Odar in Sarawiik. 

496. Also "sick," "ill" in Sarawak. 

497. Of. umban tali "a kind of sling" CWilkinson). 

502, Dayak. 

503. "Carrying between two or more by the nse of a pole, as a litter is 

carried. ' ' ( Wilkinison) . 





Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay. 


By J. C. Moulton, b. sc. (Oxon.). 

Director of the Raffles Museum and Library^ Singaimre, 

Some seven years ago I made a note of the Malay words used 
for the points of the compass by Brunei Malays. In Sarawak the 
ordinary dicjtionary w^'ords are used, but in 'Brunei they have a 
slightly different system. A curious feature of it is that in nearly 
every instance the points of the compass are moved round one place, 
either ‘’'^upwards or downwards : ” thus utara, ^‘^ISTorth-^ in or- 
dinary Malay, is North East’^ in Brunei Malay, selatan, 

"^SSouth/^ becomes South East^^ in Brunei Malay. The follow- 
ing table shows the two systems : — 

Dictionary and Sarawak Brunei 



Malay 

Malay 

North 

Utara . . 

. . Iraga 

North East 

Timor laut .. -« 

, . ' Utara 

East 

Timor . . . . 

. . Timor 

South East 

Tenggara 

. . Selatan 

South 

Selatan . . . . 

. . Barat daya 

South West 

Barat daya . . 

. . Barat tapat 

West 

Barat 

.. Barat laut 

North West 

Barat laut 

.. Angin laut 

It will 

be seen that the two systems agree 

on one word only. 

viz. timor 

for East.^^ The four words 

for South, South 

West, West and North West are all moved round one place in one 


direction, while utara for North is moved one place in the opposite 
direction. I can offer no suggestion as to the reason for this rather 
curious difference in the two systems, and I only call attention to^ 
it in the hope that someone else may be able to throw some light 
on it. 

For North the Bnineis introduce a new word Iraga (some- 
times Uraga)^ for which I have been unable to find auy parallel 
or possible derivation in other Malayan dialects. 

The Brunei use of barat tayat for South-West is interesting 
in view of the fact that ^npat means literally ^^due/’ exact 
thus barai is ^^West/^ and barai tapat due West’^ in ordinary 
Malay. 

On the coast of Northern Sarawak both s^^stems are knowii. 
In that part of Borneo there must be many instances of Sarawak 
and Brunei Malays working together in the same ships and one 
would imagine that some confusion must arise over the similarity 
of the two systems, which however differ from one another in such 
important details. 

Messrs. C. D. Adams and P. H. Kortright, of the Sarawak 
Civil Service have been kind enough to verify the accuracy of my 
notes from Brunei Malays in their districts (Baram and Miri). I 
have also received independent confirmation from Mr. W. H. Lee- 
Warner who made a note of the Brunei system when he was Assis- 
tant Eesident in that District. 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Sue., No. 83, 1921. 



Some Hemiptera Heteroptera from 
N. W. Borneo. 


By E. Bhuoroth. 


have published desi-riptiuns of a innu- 

‘ t/i niA Pit 


Tn a previous paper- i nave puuiM.^-u . ^ 

her of new Beduviidae from Sarawak, communiea ed to im. or 
study hy Mr. J. C. Moulton. Below 1 am dcsenhing Irom the 
sami material some new species chiefly belongms to other T ^ 
and have besides enumerated some previously known ■ 

all of which are now for the first time recorded from B»riuo. ^ the 

types of the new species are deposited in f’j® iru^eum’ 

eotypes of a few of them will be placed in the barawak Museum. 

Pam. PEETA'TOMTDAE. 

1. Scotinophara inermis Hagl. — Sadong. 

2. Tolumnia papulifera n. sp. 

Ochraceons, a callus at anterior margin of cii-atru'al areas, a 
large spot at middle of pronotal autero-lateral marpns, Uu> humeral 
angles of the pronotum, and a rounded callus at basal angles _t.f 
scutellum reddish fulvous and impuiictato, ape.v ol scutcllum with 
a convex levigate stramineous callus occupying the whole posterior 
half of the postfrenal part, connexivuin, a posteriorly abbreviated 
median vitta to propleurfc, a median spot to mesopleuric, and a 
small round spot at the base of all acetabula brassy or bluish black, 
the connexival segments with a median interiorly rounded pale 
oehraccous lateral spot, a blackish vitta ^twe®n eyes and apex of 
antermiferous tubercles, a spot at Imsal and apical angles of 
sec^ments, a median subbasal spot to last ventral sepicnt, and the 
spiracles dark fuscous, sometimes a little aenesceiit; above rather 
densely but irregularly punctured with fuscous, the punctures liere 
and there, especially on the head and pronotum, brassy greemsli- 
black connexivuin 'thickly and more finely punctate; beneath re- 
niotelY and rather finely punctured with fuscous; first three an- 
tennal joints (last two wanting), rostrum, a.nd legs pale_ testaceous, 
rostrum beneath with a blackish line and with the last joint black, 
antennse and legs sparsely sprinkled with fnseoi^ points, tibim 
above with a dark sanguineous or blackish lino. Head as long as 
broad, clypeiis slightly longer than juga, an oblong area at interior 
margin of eyes impunctate, second antennal joint slightly shorter 
than third, rostrtim Teachiii;e^ base of abdomen. Pronotum -with 
straight lateral margins and somewhat prominent, narrow^^ ^und- 

» Sarawak Mas. .Toura. I, 3, PP. 25 — 38 (1913). 

I Jour. Straits Branch R, A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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lateral .angles;, Sentellum with the basal area distinctly ,ele* 
Tated, reaching its- middle. Elytra slightly passing aiiex; of ^abdo- 
.men { $ ), ■apical margin of eoriiim' straight^, membrane slightly 
bronzed, here and there a little infiiscated. Abdomen with the 
■apical angles of the segments somewhat reef angiilarly prominent^ 
.:second ventral segment at the base slightly and .very obtusely tuber- ., 
dilate, last male ventral segment in the middle oiie-foiirth loii^^^ 
than the preceding one, male genital segment arciiately sinuate at 
apex. Length, $ 12,5 mm. 

Fourth mile, Eock Eoad, near Kiiching, Sarawak. 

Apparently coming nearest to T. ferm-ginescem hut 

much larger, much more sparingly punctured beneath, with a 
distinct callus at the scutellar basal angles and quite different 
colour- markings of the pronotum and comiexivum. 

3. Aeschrocoris saucitis n. sp. 

Black, with the apical part of the pronotal median earina 
and many irregular spots in all parts of the body, excepting head, 
sanguineous or ferruginous, coarsely and rather densely puiictured, 
head more thickly, and scutellum less thickly so ; anteniiae fuscous, 
articulations between the first four joints narrowly whitish; 
rostrum piccous ; legs black, a broad median annulatioii to femora 
and often also a narrower annulatioii Just before middle of tibijB 
sanguiiieous. Head two-thirds longer than broad, laterally broadly 
but not deeply sinuate, vertex with two parallel longitudinal keels 
near each other, clypeiis narrow but p>er current, eariiiately elevated 
in its basal half, Jnga a little longer than elypeus but not meeting 
in front of it, obliquely truncate or sinuate at apex, first two an- 
tennal Joints of equal length, the following Joints successively 
mereasing in length, rostrum reaching apical margin of second 
ventral segment. Pronotum with a rather strong perciirrent longi- 
tudinal keel in the middle, the reddish spots of the anterior part 
of the disk callosely elevated, the apical angles produced in a short 
porrect acute tooth, the humeral processes shaped as in A. obscurus 
Ball., directed outwards, forvrards and more or less upwards, the 
apical teeth horizontal. Seutelluni somewhat elevated at the base 
and with a large and deep fovea at the basal angles, the apex raised 
in a stout conical semi-erect tubercle as high as the transverse dia- 
meter of the pronotal humeral processes. Elytra slightly passing 
apex of abdomen, corium conspicuously shorter than scutellum, its 
apical atigle rounded, membrane somewhat longer than corium, 
fuscous with a more or less distinct dark testaceous basal spot, the 
veins connected near a.pex with the adjacent veins by a more or 
less distinct transverse vein, but not otherwise reticulated. Abdo- 
men at tlie apical angles of the segments with a small tubercle, 
male genital segment sinuate at apex. Length, $ H mm,, hum. 
width. 8 mm.; 9 8 mm., limn, width 8.5 mm. 

Fourth mile, Eoek Eoad, near Kuching, Sarawak; Sumatra 
{my collection). 
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Both in stnicjtiiral charaeters and in colouring' very distinct 
from the six previously knomi species. 

One of the most reinarkable charaeters of this genus, not 
mentioned by Dallas and Distant in their desc-riptions, (consists 
in the striietxrre of the second ventral segment. It is huigitiHlinaOy 
grooved in the middle and angularly projeeting oven’ the ])asal half 
of the third segment, and each side of the groovt' is raised In a 
strong tuberele. The sfpiracles in this genus are |daeed in the' 
lateral margiiks of the abdomen. 

4. Carbiila trinotata H. Seh.^ — riUndu, Sarawak, 

5. Menida schuitheissi Bredd. — Lundii, Sarawak, 

This sp-eeies has been redescribed from th(‘ riiilippines by Ch. 
Banks under the name /Ipfne*? 

6. Rhynchocoris margininotatus Bredd. — Matang .Road, 

Sarawak. 

7. fiypencha ophthalmica Stal.— Sarawak. 

I have forgotten to make a note of the exact locality. 

8. fiypencha alata Bredd.— Marapok Mts. on the borders be- 

tween Sarawak and British iSrorth Borneo. 

:Fam. coptosomidai^^ 

9. Spathocrates neuter n. sp. 

Ovate, moderately convex, somewhat shining, blac’k, smooth 
and almost impunctate, only the seutelliim nnnotely and extremely 
finely pnnetuiate, rostrum and aiitenine i>itchy tt'stacnoiis, last an- 
tennal joint and legs pieeoiis. Head one-third broader than long, 
notched at apex^ somewhat convex, es|xx*ially clypeus togetlu^r with 
adjacent parts of juga, interoeiilar space about five times broadem 
than an eye, first and third antennal joints subeqnal in length, 
fourth as long as second and third together (fifth wanting), ros- 
trum almost reaching middle of fourth ventral segment, the whole 
last joint lying behind the posterior (X)xm. Pronotuin witii a 
shallow transverse median impression, more distinct toward the 
sides hut not nearly reaching the lateral margins, and with a dis- 
tinot node at the 'humeral angles. Seutellum with a transverse 
basal area posteriorly terminated by a shallow broadly arcuate im- 
pression.^ Mfth female ventral segment with its apical sinuosity 
forming a right angle for the reception of the sixth segment, whieli 
in the middle is almost as long as the three preceding segmentvS 
together. Length, 2 5.7 mm., width 3.8 mm. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 

Allied to A ’hisieroithfi Walk., but larger, not ameous, very 
much h'ss [Minctured, and with narrower head, much longer rostrum, 
and luucli darker legs. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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This is the third species of the genos; all occur in Borneo. 

Ill his description of this genns Moiitandon says that the 
head is ^^presqne aiissi longue qiie large/^ but this is incorrect. 
I have a cotype of 8. atroaeneus Moiity rnd the length of the head is 

I. 5 mm., whereas its width is 2.6 nim. 

10. Brachyplatys submargin atiis n. sp. ' 

Eoiindedly ovate, black, shining (except pectus), above siib- 
■genescent, a snblateral line (above and beneath) to pronotum and 
coriiini, a eontiniioiis siibmarginal line to sciitellmn, a very small 
•spot near basal angles of scntellnm. a patch enclosing the biicciilae, 
•apex of orihcial fold, the visible lateral part of the first ventral 
•segment, margin of venter and a series of oblong loiigitiidiiial 
•slightly elevated spots (two in each segment) a little inside tlie 
ventral margin pale flavons or reddish, aiitenn^B (last two Joints 
wanting) and rostrum piceoiis, legs pitchy black; above very finely 
rand moderately thickly punctured, head and middle of prorioium 
almost impuiudate. - Head with the margin narrowly and bluntly 
elevated, rostrum not quite reaching middle of venter. Abdomen 
beneath scarcely punctate, last female ventral segment in the middle 
:subacutely produced forward. Length, 9 6 — 6.5 mm., width 5.6 — 
5.8 mm. 

Ivuching, Sarawak. 

To be placed near B, nigripes StaL 

II. Tiarocoris decoratus 11. sp. 

Shortly and broadly ovate, sbiniiig (except sterna), im- 
punct ate, black, except the following yellow parts and markings: 
head, excluding base as far as a line eoimeeting the posterior 
angles of the eyes, pronotal apical and lateral borders, the latter 
mueli widened anteriorly but intersected by an oblique longitudinal 
blackish line, a transverse band not reaching lateral borders some- 
what before middle of pronotum, a short obliquely longitudinal band 
a little \nthin humeral angles, the small jiarrow callus at the basal 
angles of the seutellum, its large transverse posteriorly rounded 
basal callus (interrupted by black in the middle), two large ob- 
liquely transverse discal spots to seutellum immediately behind its 
middle, scutellar lateral and apical borders, the latter widened but 
anteriorly angularly sinuate in the middle, prosternuni, lateral 
margin of coriuni and of abdomen, an irregular ventral vitta a 
little inside the lateral margin, very narrowly interrupted at the 
segmental sutures and composed of tw’^o subeoiifiiient spots (the 
anterior one much larger) in each segment ; extreme apical margin 
of head fuscous; antennae (except the last two fuscous joints), 
ros“triim, and logs pale yellowdsh testaceous. Head almost one-half 
broader than long, anteocular part { 9 ) very slightly longer than 
the longitudinal diameter of the transverse eyes, interocular space 

times broader than an eye, rostrum passing posterior cox^. 
ProDotum at apex distinctly broader than head, the antemedian 
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yellow fascia posteriorly teraiinated by an iinpressed line, the* 
lateral margins anteriorly laminately dilated. Scntellnm with an 
iinpressed fine ]>osteriorly terminating the transverse basal ealliis., 
Tihiie very finely siileated aliove. Length, 9 3.5 mm., width 3 iniiii. 

La was, Northern Sarawak. 

Allied to 1\ luminatn.^ Mont., but it is a mindi smaller and 
more shining apeides with shorter anteocular ]iart ol* head and more- 
transvt'rse e^'es, the vellow jironotal ayiieal liorder and discfal lastda 
are not united liy a short vitta, the ychow diseal spots of the sentel- 
luni are not rounded, but obliquely transverse, and its yellow 
apical border is broader and anteriorly notelied. 

Of T. luminaim T have a female Malac^ean specimen, deter- 
mined bv Montaridon himself and agreeing with his good and 
detailed ’description. Distant (Ilhyneh. Brit. Ind. T, p. 1.5) des- 
cribes under tliis name a Burmese sipeeies whieh has very little 
resemblance to tlie true luminaim, having the yellow markings of 
the pronotum quite dissimilar and ])artly ])unctured with black, the 
basal seutellar spots also ])unetured with black, and no spots at 
all on the disk of the sctiidlum. For T. luminaiu,^ Dist. nec MonL 
I propoKse the name T. mifpodtu,^. 

Pam. OOllEIDAE. 

12. Homoeocerus pupiUatus n. sp. 

Brownish oehraeeoxis, above and on pleura' finely pnnetured 
with very pale fus(‘Ous, basal third of pronotum (except posterior 
margin) darker and with much darker puiuduration, head witli 
some blackish markings above. (*orinm at the inm^r apical angle 
with a rather large oval pale odiraeeons impnnctate spot surrounded 
by black, the spot occu.])ying the greatest part of the recdangnlar 
ceil and the adjacent part of the endoeorial area, ])leura' with an 
ill-defined sublateral fuscous patch, more divstinct on the .meta- 
pleura, dorsum of abdomen reddish|, venter pale castaneous with 
a sublateral series of blackish spots, one on each segment, situated 
inside the level of the whitish spiracles, female genital segments 
above and beneath dark fuscous, femora streaked with blackish. 
Head not projecting before the antenniferous tubercles, first an- 
tennal joint a little shorter than second but longer than pronotum 
(the two last joints wanting), third joint of rostruixn considerably 
longer than second, but slightly shorter than fourth. Pronotum 
across the right-angled, a little promineint humeral aiiglesi, broader 
than the length of its lateral margins, with an indistinct levigate 
median line. Membrane transparent with the inner basal area 
Idaekish and. a distinct lateral fiiseons syx)t immediately behind the- 
exterior apical angle of the corium. Abdomen as broad as elytra,, 
sixth female ventral segment posteriorly in the middle with a siih- 
acutely angular incivsion which is about as broad as d<^ep, the basal 
pli('a not (fiiite reaching the middle of the segment’s median, length,, 
obtuse-angled at apex. Leugtlb 9 16.5 mm. 


Jour. Straits Brancb; 
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Tmsan/ l^orthem Sarawak. 

Striictiirallj somewhat allied to H. aWivenfris BbIL, but very 
different in its colouring. 

13. 'Hom'oeoceriisherbaceus.B.sp.' 

Grass-green, head, anterior part of proiiotiim, and the whole 
under-side pale yellowish testaceous, more or less tinged with green 
and in the live insect probably entirely green, antennae black, frst 
Joint fuscous on the inner side, fourth Joint whitish green with 
the base narrowly and the apex more broadly fuscous, rostrum and 
legs green, tibiae infuseated*. Head somewhat produced before the 
base of the antennaB, first antennal Joint longer than pronotum, 
second as long as first, third one-fourth shorter than second, fourth 
a little longer than third, rostral Joints of equal length. Prono- 
tum across the right-angled, a little prominent humeral angles, 
somewhat broader than the length of its lateral margins. Mem- 
brane pellucid with a slight brownish shade, at the inner basal 
angle and between the subbasal transverse vein and the corium 
blackish. Abdomen not broader than elytra, spiracles pale, sixth 
female ventral segment posteriorly in the middle rather deeply 
acute-angularly incised, the basal plica occupying a little more than 
one-third of the segments median length, obtuse-angled at apex. 
Length, $ 19.5 mm. 

Liindu, Sarawak. 

x4.Ilied to IL vmmaculatMs Stal, from which it differs by the 
structure and colour of the anteniue, the shorter fonrtli rostral 
Joint, and the more prominent and less obtuse pronotal humeral 
angles. 

14. Homoeocerus breviplicatus n. sp. 

Ochraeeoiis, the levigated veins of corium and of clavus and a 
round apical spot in the rectangular cell near interior apical angle 
of corium, often also basal margin of pronotum and apex of 
seutellum, very pale ochraceous, the claval and interior eorial vein 
bordered on each^side by a fuscous band, the puncturation of the 
upper side fuscous, except in’" anterior half and lateral borders of 
pronotum, on seutellum, and in basal half of exocorium, where it 
is concolorous ; antennae blackish, first Joint interiorly or entirely 
brown (last Joint wanting) ; legs* ochraceous, tibiae often fuscous 
or blackish. Head somewhat produced before the antenniferoiis 
tubercles, clypeus slightly longer than Juga, first antennal Joint 
longer than pronotum, second as long as first, third shorter than 
second, rostral Joints subequal in length or third slightly the 
shortest. Pronotum constructed as in H, herbaceus Bergr. Mem- 
brane sitbhyaline, often somewhat bronzed, at inner basal angle 
and along basal margin blackish. Abdomen as broad as the closed 
elytra, spiracles pale, sixth female ventral segment posteriorly in 
the middle rather deeply acute-angularly incised, its basal plica very 
short, oeeirpying only about one-fifth of the segments median 
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length. First Joint of hind tarsi two-thirds longer than the two 
other Joints together. Liengtb, 9 IS-S 19 mm. 

Kuching and Sadong, Sarawak. , 

Eemarkable h}^ the very short hasal phca ol the sixth Icmalo 
ventral segment and the long metatarsus of the hind legs. It is 
allied to H. lineaiicollis Stal, but is much larger with loiiguu- second 
rostral Joint, less obtuse and more prominent proiiotal luimeral 
angles, almost lacking (or only anteriorly faintly mdieatml ) smootli 
median line to pronotum, and brown-bordered claval and inner 
€orial veins. 

15. fiomoeocerus tenuicornis Stal. — Kueliiiig, Sarawak. 

16. Colpura brevipennis n. sp. 

Elongately ovate, ^ black, rather coarsely and inoclerately thickly 
punctured, sparsely set with narrow yellowish v^cales arising lioin 
the punctures which on pleiirie and anterior part of venter ^ are 
cinereous, membrane brown ish-ochraeeous, first two rostral joints, 
anterior orifieial tubercle, and trochanters luteoiis. last two rostral 
joints pale piceous. Head somewhat longer than broad, gemn un- 
armed, first antennal joint about one-fourth longer than head, 
second distinctly longer than first, third one-fiftli shorter than 
first (foTirth wanting), rostrum reaehing apii^al niargiii ot second 
ventral segment. Prothorax about twice as high as the liead, 
pronotum moderately declivous, one third broader thaii long, slight- 
ly transversely impressed before middle, longitudinally rather 
broadly impressed between posterior parks of (teat rival areas, lateral 
margins slightly (sometimes almost iniiperi'eptibly) sinuated in the 
middle, lateral ruga distinctly visible also from above, apically 
produced in a short obtuse porrect tooth, humeral^ angles rounded, 
not prominent. Elytra reaehing middle of penultimate dorsal seg- 
ment. Metapleurse foveately impressed at micklle of lateral margin, 
their jx)sterior margin straight, posterior angles right-angled, iU)- 
domen considerably broader than pronotum, apical aiigdes of filth 
segment slightly prominent, venter sligiitly grooved from, its base 
to base of fourth segment. Femora .finely granulated, but unarmed. 
Length, 9 12.5 — 13 mm. 

Female: basal plica of sixth ventral segment reaching the 
middle of the segment, very obtuse-angled at apex. 

Mt. Matang, 3-200 ft., Sarawak. 

In build and general aspect much resembling the East Asiatic 
{], lativentris Motsch,, as» reclescribed by Iviritshenko,'‘‘ but at once 
•distinguished by the lO'Uger, anteriorly much less deedivous head, 
the paler membrane, the unicolorous> connexivum, and the yellow 
h trochanters. , ■ , ■ 

, - -y, Faaite de la Basgie, Hto*, TI, 2, p. 1X5, xfi. II, %. (ie.i6).— In 

tke ■Xattxal margins are said to be ^‘profimde 

simiati/^ but this statement ,i» in. eontradietiou to tlu*- jippanuitly correct 
iE which; marges are rapreseated m very slightly si mm tod, 
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17 . Colpura diplocheia n. sp. 

Oblong, black, more or less incnisted with fuscous, an oblong 
spot near middle of apical margin of coriimi and apical margin of 
last three ventral segments (except laterally) ochraeeous, mem- 
brane brown, its inner basal area and the baaal border darker, apical 
border of connexival segments (above but not beneath), anterior 
orificial tnberele, and trochanters dark liiteons or ferriigmoiis, 
rostral joint pale brownish (the other joints wanting ) , above 
sparsely pnnctnred, more thickly so beneath, punctnration on 
pleiiraB coarser and cinereous j above, and more distinctly ben eath^ 
sparingly clothed with short hair-like yellowish scales. Head one- 
fourth longer than broad, distance between eyes and apex of an- 
teimiferoiis tubercles scarcely longer than the longitudinal diameter 
of the eve, gense unarmed, fi^rst aiiteimal joint slightly longer 
than head, second less than one-half longer than first (last two 
joints wanting). Prothorax twice as high as head, pronotum 
moderately declivous, one-third broader than long, very feebly 
convex, transversely slightly impressed before middle, lateral mar- 
gins very broadly and slightly simiate, lateral ruga very distinct 
also from above, anteriorly a little widened, apically produced in 

a strong triangular tooth directed for- 
wards and very slightly outwards, humeral 
angles rounded, not prominent. Meta- 
p-leurm foveately impressed near middle 
of lateral margins, their posterior margin 
straight. Abdomen a little broader than 
pronotnm and elytra, apical angles of 
fifth segment distinctly prominent, ven- 
Hale genital segment of C. ter conspicuously grooved from its base 
diplocJiela: to near apex of fifth segment. Femora 

unarmed, beneath with two or three small tubercles hearing a 
bristle. Length, ^ 14.5 mm. 

Male: genital segment (cf. fig.) behind in its apical half 
broadly and slightly impressed, the apical margin laterally pro- 
duced in a strong cmwed acute horn, median part of the margin 
with two inwardly hooked processes. 

Ml Penrissen, Sarawak. 

Allied to the Indian C. erelus Dmt (as redescribed by Bred- 
din from a cotype), bnt with shorter second antennal joint, dif- 
ferently constrncted pronotal apical angles, etc. In the structure 
of the'male genital segment it is very distinct from all species of 
which this segment has been described. 

18. Colpiira variipes Westw. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 

Witli the many Bornean specimens of both sexes^ before me— 
all taken at the same time a.nd locality — I do not hesitate to unite 
G, armillaia Bredd. with vampes Westw. (annulipes Ball.). It is 
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more variable than any other Colpura known to me. The pronotal 
apical angles are nsiially shortly prodnced in a right-angled iiro- 
minence, but sometimes more acutely, dentately in-opH'ting, the 
tooth being directed forwards, rarely sligditly outwards. 1 lie. later- 
al i-n«-a of the pronotum is nsnally {‘()ncoloron.s, but occasionally 
luteoiK anteriorlv. The third antennal joint is either concolorons 
or pale at the base. The two pale aniiulations to the tibiie are in 
some specimens less distinct or even entirely wantiiiig. All the.se 
varieties agree in the structure of the male and leniale genital seg- 

mentis. . ^ .. 

The s])e('ies has also bee,n recorded froiu M.alae('a, ( am bod m 

and *Tava. 


19, Colpura scnitatrix Bredd. 

.Kuching, Sarawak. 

Originally described from the small island of Banguey, off the 
northern cuipe of British iS orth Borneo. 


20. Stenocolpura annulata n. sp. 

Elongate, parallel from humeral angles to apex of lonrth ab- 
dominal .segment, black, membrane (excluding interior basal area, 
basal border, and basal half of interior bonier) brown ish-oehraecous, 
the somewhat callose seutellar apex, a small spot lu'ar middle oi 
apical margin of corhim, orifieial tubereJi'S, base ol second and 
third antennal joints, fourth antennal joint (except base), rostrum, 
trochanters, base of femora, and two aniinlations to tibim yellowish, 
abdomen with a very obscure paler siiot at the apical aiigle.s ot the 
segments, tarsi brown; above moderately thickly punctured, scutel- 
Inm more remotely and more finely so, hut along apu'al hall ol 
lateral margiiis with a row of d<:>eper and larger punctures , beneat i 
rather densely punctured with cinereous, more coarsely so on the 
pleura^; sparsely clothed with short and! narrow yellowish scales. 
Head twothirds longer than broad, first antennal joint as long as 
head, second two-fifths longer than first, third scarcely shorter than 
first and a little longer than fourth, rostrmn_ reaching base ot filth 
ventral segment. Prothorax three times higher than liead, pro- 
notum strongly deeJivons, broader than long, transversely impre-ssetl 
before middle, posterior lobe a little* convex with a longitudinal 
impression within the rounded, not pTomiiient humeral angles, 
lateral margins straight, lateral ruga narrow, but in its anterior 
half distinetlv visible also from above, apically obtuse-angled, not 
at all dentately prominent, evanescent towards the humeral angles. 
Elytra almost reaching apex of abdomen. Metapleura' with .straight 
posterior margin. Abdomen beneath deeply grooved down its 
whole length, the groove shallow only in the la.st segment. Etmiora 
unarmed, the anterior pair beneath only witli very few m,imite 
grannies bearing a short seta. Leiigtli, $ 12 mm. 

Male: genital segment with the apical nmtgin evenly roniidcd, 
neither sinuate nor inapressed at apex. ' 
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Mt. Penrisseii, Sarawak. 

Allied to S. stenacephda Bredd., _ 'from wliich it differs by 
smaller siz-e and in having the head a little shorter, the pronotum 
less convex with the lateral ruga distinctly visible from above m 
its anterior liaM, the femora unarmed, the anteiiiise and tibiai much 
more distinctly palely annulated, and the pale spots_ at the apical 
angles of the 'abdominal segments scarcely distingmshable. it is 
veiy similar in colour to Colpura variipes Westw., but is at once 

distinguished by the generic characters. 

Sfenocolpura was originally described by Breddin (Revue 
d’Eut. 1900, p. 203) as a subgen us of Oolpira but in agree- 
ment with his later suggestion (Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 190t>, p. oo) 

I consider it generically distinct. It di.ffers ivom. Colpura prm- 
ciipallv in the structure of the bead and the sexual characters oi 
both sexes. The head is longer and narrower than in Oolpura, the 
eves are more removed from' the base, the lateral margins behind 
tiie eyes are onlv slightly rounded without the conspicuous posm- 
eular callus so diaracrteristic of Colpura, the apical margin oi the 
male genital segment is evenly rounded not at all siniiated, the 
sixth female ventral segment is not deft in the middle, as in 
Colpura, but posteriorly triangularly incised with the basal plica 
reaching the incisure, and the latero-apical lobes of the female 
genital segment are much broader than long. To this eaai ^ 
that the prothorax seen in profile is higher compared with the 
head, the pronotum strongly sloping, the rostrum very long, an 
the venter deeplv grooved almost down its whole length. 

The Coreidae of the division Hijgiaria are apparently more 
frequent both as to species and specimens, in mountain regions 
than in the lowlands. In addition to the five ^ecies record^ abwe 
there is in the Sarawak Museum a specimen (from Trtisan) of the 
Bornean Colpura pacalis Bredd. 

21. Dasynus shelfordi n. sp- 

Brownkh-oehraeeonB, ttie narrow coital nmrgin of corium an 
the levigate veins and apical margin of eorium 
percurrent longitudinal band on each side of venter between its 
middle and lateral margins of a lighter ochraceons colour, a narrow 
percurrent vitta immediately within pronotal lateral margins fus- 
cous membrane brown with its inner basal area olivaceous-black, 
Z two pale ventral vittae at their exterior margin with a serms of 
short fticous streaks, onp in each seg^nt, ’ 

antenna fuscous, first joint brownish ochraceous, apex of the three 
fuscous-hla^k, fourth joint bkek with a broad siibbasal 
pale ichraceous amiulation; rostrum and legs 

above excluding head and apical pronotal area, rather fkickby 
punctmed with fuscoiis-blaek pleura coar^ly and iiickly punctate 

mth pale fuscous. Head slightly broader than long, very dis- 
tinctly^ produced bevond antennifero’us tubercles, above almost im- 
punctate, beneath obscurely eoneolorously punctured, buccula un- 



24. Pygolampis f oeda buU. 

Kxxclting, Sadong^ and RantxxLong, Baraxvak. 
This specks is distributed from 

Sew“ il. i.. »l»«r ».a 

convinced that P. Uguttata Kent, is the same specie 

25. Sastrapada oxyptera n. sp, 

Narrou^ oehraceoiis elytra ^'l”tish grey mott 
brown a lateral band to head crossing eycb, the tia 
separating the discal cell from the interior membi.ii . 
oWong spot near midclle of exterior membranal cci 1, 
less distinct longitudinal lines on pleinse and . 
amaJ a W running through iniddle of sterna mid 
spot at apical angles of abdoniinal 
basal snblatcral spot to ventral seginents dark fi sc 
rostrum, ami legs oehraceous, second , 

third and fourth antenml apex ot 

short streaks on upper eidb of front 
femora including the email spinekts, apex oi tibi.o, 
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al margin) Uackisli, the 
Head a little shorter 
IS postocular part with 
t very distinctly longer 
head, second joint more 
_L>third the length 

Pronotum twice longer 

and subaenminate at apex, 
■sal segment, the membrane 
ore or less sinuate before the 
dorsal segnrent parallel^ its 
pical angles subacute, tore 
iiarffin of prostetrniini , loro 
een anterior margin of eyes 
about eight times longer 


cons the fonr anterior eoxse (except 

Umer spines of the fore femora whitish, 
than pronotum, anteoeuiar part as long 
the eyes unarmed beneath, postocular part 

than broad, first antennal one 

than half as long again as first, third ahoin 

of first, fourth one-half longer than third. - - — - 
than broad, huineral 

Sill .t . 1 ^-, ite Sterio' m.,p« more 
tip. Abdomen (d) with the last 
apical margin broadly sinuate, the apic 
cS not ^nite rea-ching posterior marg 
fSma as long as the ch ^-e 
and base of pronotum, a little , 

than broad. Length, 3 16.8 mm. ^ 

Kuching and Santubong, barav 

'This species comes very near to A, ^ 
Walk ) but the fore and middle tihim are n 
thf hrt Lie dorsal segment is simiate, not ti 
I hv having the membrane point 


India and Malay Beliefs. 


By E. 0. WiKSTEBT, 1). Litt„ (Oxbn). 

By the* kiiidnesifi of Dr. 0. Srlvriekc*, AsHistani Adviser lor 
Native Ailairs to the Govenmient of the Duti'li Indies, I have had 
my attention, drawn to an article by M. Wintt‘rniiz Bemer- 
ku/ngen znr mabiiscilien Yolksreligion ' —being a review ot Mr. 
SkeaBs Malay Beliefs/'^ in Wkmer ZeiMrifi fuer die KumU des^ 
Morgenlandes, XIV Band, pages 243-2-()4: Yieii 1900.^ I am 
fiirtiier indebted to the Batavian Society for a loan of the journal, 
since no library in the lAniinsula possesses it. 1 propose _here to 
summarize the conclusions of the reviewer, author also of ‘ Altin- 
disches HochzeitsritnelP’ {Dentscriffen der AMckmie d. 

Wiss., Wien ‘i89,2, page 68) as contributing furtlier evidence on a 
subject I handled in a paper on Hindu Survivals in Malay 
Custom'' {Journal of ihe Federated Malay Slate.^ Miiminis, 
Volume IX, part I). And I add some additional’ matter. 

In a Javanese version of the churning of the ocean Wiseso 
(= A^isvesa) or Brahman is still the highest of the Cods and sup- 
plies Batara Guru or Siva with the water of life wherewith to 
sprinkle the God® and restore them, to life (K. Metzger, Globus 
Bd, 44 (1883), p. 171 tf.). But in another Javanese legend Brah- 
man and Visim are soins of Batara Guru {ih, [lage. 1<S4). And in 
the ///. Sang Samba-, the Malay version of tlie Bhanmakavya, 
Batara Guru is the supreme God and as siwdi is acc(*pted by Malay 
magicians (Skeat pa,ges 86-87). Now, Skeat says, ‘^I was re- 
peatedly told that the Spectre Hunisman was a God, Batara Guru/^ 
In Malay legend the Spectre Huntsiman i-s not only a God, Batara 
Guru, but known by other appellations of tliat God, such as King 
of the Land-folk (iib., page 120) (= To' Panjang Kukm page 
90), and identified at times with the Eaja Tlantu (page 418) who 
is so,metimes said to be Batara Guru. Skeat compared the Malay 
legend with the English legend of the wild huntsman and his dogs 
o-r Gabriers hounds (p-age 113) : Sir William Maxwell opined it 
was of Aryan origin. In European folklore the wild huntsman is 
identified with historical or half-historical personages and a con- 
nection between him and the old German God Wodan can be traced 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 4. Anfl., page 766 foil.) Now” 
Batara Gnru or Siva is.Eudra of Yedk times, Kudra ‘‘^the roarer, 
the terrible," the God of storms (Dowson's (dassieal Dictionary 
of Hindn Mythology'^), And it has been |K)inted out that in 
Eudra we find the same characteristics whkli are found in the 
German WXxlan or Odin ::(and in the {JassicaJ mytlis of DionysuB 
and Mars) namely those of a storm-god followed hy hosts of s]>irits, 
a leader of lost souls, identified both in Malay and German legend 
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witli'. the Spectre Huntsman, ' A*eeordiiigly it has been surmised, 
that we mtist premise an Indo-Germanic storm-god, the eonimoii 
source,' of the Indian and -German myths (.L v,. Schmedev: Wiener 
Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Mo^genlmides Bd. IX, 1895, pages 
2-35-252). The identification by the Malays of the Spectre Himts- 
man with Siva clearly corroborates the relatioDship hetween Siva or 
Sudra and Odin. 

Again Just as in German folklore there are various versions of 
the tale of tlie wild huntsman, so Malay legend sometimes identi- 
fied him with Eamaand even made him a descendant of the Prophet 
Joseph (Skeat, page 119). 

Further evidence that Malay magic came from India is the 
practice of Malay magicians declaring they know the source of the 
spirit they would exorcize or repel (ib. page 117); parallels for this 
occur in the Atharvaveda e,g. I, 3 y VII, 76, 5. Compare also the 
use of hong = om in Malay charms. The syllable om is the door 
of heaven. Therefore he who is about to study the Veda shall 
begin his lesson by pronoun eing it. If he has spoken anything 
else than what refers to the lesson, he shall resume his reading 
by repeating the word oni: thus the Veda is separated from pro- 
fane speech. And at sacrifices the orders given to the priests are 
headed by this word. And in common life at the occasion of 
ceremonies performed for the sake of welfare the sentence shall 
be headed ivy this word*^^ (Apastamba p. 49, ‘^Sacred Books of 
the East vol. II). In tliis context I would quote two sentences 
from Ha velFs Aryan Eiile in India ” (pages 46 and 118) on the 
mantra, the A'edie forerunner of the Malay magiciaiFs charm:— 
A mantra could bring victory or defeat in wars, assure the pros- 
perity of a State or the destruction of its enemies; it could be 
used to win votes in a popular assembly or to silence the arguments 
of an opponent and either by itself or in conjunction with ■medicinal 
piescriptions it could stop a cough or promote the growth of hair. 
It lost its efficacy if a single syllable were incorrect in expression 
or intonation.” Moreover it had to be kept secret. In every 
r(B])ect the Malay charm corresponds with it. (Cf. J. E. A. S., 
S. B. 81, p. 8). 

The idea that eclipses of sun or moon are due to the attempt 
of a draiuon to swallow those bodies is not now associated by Malays 
with Indian legend. But there is a Javanese legend (Mefeger, op. 
cif. page 186) practically identical with the Indian, legend of Eahu 
•quoted by Skeat (page il). 

Belief in were-tigers or were-wolves is worldwide. It was 
current in India in Vedic times: in the Vaja-saneyi-Samhita XXX 
and the Satapatha-Brahmana XIII 2, 4, 2 are mentioned pum- 
savvaqhra or meiHtigers.” (H. Oldenberg, Religion des Yedas, 
Berlin 1894, p. 84). 

Tabu vocabularies are employed in all departments of Malay 
magic (Skeat, pages 35, 139, 192, 315, 253, 523). They were 
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.clia:-Satapatlm Br. VI, 1, 

,^a Oxoniensm) Oxford 1891, p M 
drma'n, who had condndecl ° 

had to obsen-e maiiy^ such tain b .—ht^ i 
“ head,” mmidhams tor mdradhmm i 
a cow which will 

-hich gives no milk _(GauUu < l- 
Apast. Dharmas. I, 81, ’ d,"’ 

of the Aryas” Part I, P^f V 

Dh. II, 6, 11, 18; A'aaiatha Dh. XU, -3^). 

•allels for the figurative lanpiage of I 
1 364 and 634), where the girl is i 
of the Ests where the wooer pretem 
V. Schroeder, Hochzeitshrauche der I 
' of the Fimis •where the wooer preten 
rishes to buy a bird of the Sardinians, where the wooer as^ 
L white clove or a white calf. 

The mimic combat for tlie person f 

.ised in ancient ^ bride 

iS (Winitz, 0,1. C.U.. 

princx'S for the wedding-day ( Ul-,v _ _ )• a|gj,jp,f 

bridegroom is entitled ni^rriage-cim 

tarangmi I, P^^ ' , ‘ u p^j^^avajia ” Book I, page 182 (All 

mentioned. riAnrp^t hride<n'Oom wears ? 

rSili? “cm Shins s™,.,lh»vi. ,n.l „ 

Germany. 

Winternitz notes tliat Malay animistic beliefs 
and plaiits are derived neither from Islam nor trom Brahai 

There are othn, enstnns "Th; 


common in ancienr m 
Mautrapatha {Anexdo 
Snataka or yonng Brf 
A"edas and taken vows, 
sav bhagala for kapala 
Ww,” dhenuhhavya. “ 
stead of adhemi “ a cow w 
masastra IX, 19-22 
“The Sacred IjHWs 
O xford; Baiulh. P- 

Afinteriiitz finds par 
betrothal verses (S'keat pages 
a calf, im the language 
search for a lost calf (I 
Berlin 1888, page 36) 
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XA'Il, I'i' (“ The Sacred liaBcls of the Aryas ” yolrane I, Oxford). 
So to 'this dav does the MalaV. In the code of Mann among per- 
.soris to he avoided were physicians, sufferers from phthisis, ele- 
phantiasis, cpilepsv, leprosy and erysipelas, persons with thick hair 
■on the bodv, a one-eyed man, a usurer, a mariner, a gambimg- 
housse keeper and daiicers. Even now the Malay regards the pro- 
fessions of physician and sailor as degrading, and distrusts one- 
eyed men and hairy persons. 

The Bralinia.n student “shall not eat food offered at a funeral 
oblation” (Apastamba, pp. 7 and 13, “.Sacred Books of the East, 
vol II) ■ there are Malav ra.jas who observe this tabu. He snail 
not sit on a scat higher than'that of his teacher” (t7i. p. 30) ; _lm 
shall not drink water standing or bent forward” (lO., p. oT) ; 
“sheep’s milk is forbiddeai” {ih., p. 83). All these tabiis^^a,re 
common among Malays. The Brahman stiident, ‘ niay noy teed 
a thief, a euiraeh, an outcast, an atheist, a destroyer of the sacre^ 
tire the It-ushand of a younger fnster marrmd before the elder, m 
husband of an elder mher whose youncjfst sisier wcm married first, 
a younger brother married before the elck.r brother, 
elder brkher married after his younger 6ro/Jmr y ( Gautama, ib., 

n 254 ) The ohiection to younger children, especially girls, marry- 
ing before eider is called by Malays langhah batang mi universally 

The henna dance with lighted candles ( 

is hS/likelv'to have been invented by a primitive people to whom 
candles 'were unknown. A dance with lighted candlesHcks is ecm- 
-mon in Persia (Hales’ “ From Persian Uplands, p. 121 . London 
1920) and the Malay dance would seem to have come with other 
iiiurriagG'-C'crciiiolUGS from India. m i 4? 

There would seem to be a. similarity between the outlook ?f 
those o.f Hindu faith towards Mahameru, the abode^ of Indra and 
vSinn tl r pivot of the universe, (Dowson op. cit.) and the out- 
loS^ ’ the Greek towards OlK-mpns. “ Whatever the original 
mSn m S Olwmpns may be, it seems clear that the Oljnnpian go J 
whmeler their wLshippers moved, tended to dwell on the highest 
mountain in the neighbourhood and 

Olympus ” (Gilbert Murray’s “ Four Stages of Greek Keligion 
cf. Journal 81, page 26). u /.-r. A-f 

Though I do not suggest its “trodnction to have been ot 

early date' vet perhaps one may note in a paper deahni, with In 
and Malay "beliefs the fact that the language of signs practised m 
mIw iSriSe is identical with that practised m Kandy 
“ Kaiidian girls make almost imperceptible signs to 

If without moving the head, the ^/out^^ In' 

wMrds the door the question le asked. Shall ^ve o . 

affirmative reply is given hj m VilH-rioETdes 

by dosing the eyes for an instant” (Parkefs Village Folk-iales 

of Ceylon;^ Yoliime^ 11 , ^ 

JR. A. Soc., No. 83, iaai. 



The Folklore of the Hlkayat Malta Deman 


By E. 0. WiKBTEDT, I). IjITT., ^UXUNJ. 

Til the Ma'la.v folk romance Malim Vemm (ed. lv._0. \\ iubti.dt 
ind A. J. Stnrrwk, Singapore 1908) the hero Iroin w 
takes its name finds the ring and a tress ot Imn 
is fated to wed in a golden bowl afloat on a s 
them with incense whereupon their ownei ^a 
down from fairy-land. Malim Dema 
raiment of the youngest princess and 
Owing to neglect she flies home to 
Maliin Deman borrow's a lorak the 
Prophet Mohamed ascended to hea.ven 
regains his wife and brings her back to earth,. 

Xow tlie episode of a prince falling in love with a princess 
froiirtiiuling her hair floating ‘l^^^^treani besii es occ 
Egvptian romance three thousand yi^rs old (t ’“'‘f 

r t , Sn'lS . Mr in . M;. WW wi.ho. tn «. I» «™r 
fParker’s^^' Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon” vol. 11, p. Ibb, ialc 
in ) Dicidentallv one may note that a hair in a bowl is one ol 
the regalia of the Yamtuaii of Xegri Semhilan. 

Ma^nc flving raiment (hajn layang hnn layang) is part of the 
stoek-in"trade of the world’s folk-lore. Xymphs, ^ap^ras or s 
bathino' and one of them having her clothes (T-aw it^y I'^atha 
SXi "1- U, r- and 5W; J Bcngd fr.'' p,; 
diaii Antiquary,” vol. IV, p. 54; Thornhill ^ for 

n 15) or flying garments (Swynnertons Indian Xightb_ Imter- 
tainments, p. 343) stolen by a man ivho marries her is a w.ry 
common plot in Indian folk-lore and literature. In the I ra < n 
romance of King Bahram Ghur and Husiu Baiui the hero obtains 
his fairy bride hv filching her dove-dress (Clouston op. ciL, vol. , 
np iSS-lfll).” “There is a Santali version of the story and a Jap- 
anese (B. H. Chamberlain’s “Classusil Poetry of flm Japanese ). 
Of. also Parker op. oit, vol. II, Tale 153, p 359 But ot course 
the (dassical story of the bride-maidens is the tale ol Ilasan ol 
Bassorah in the “Arabian Nights’ (Burton, vol. Mil, p. 7). 

The world-w'ide circulation of the myth of the swan-maiden 
•jnrl various fortns and stages is discussed by llartlaud on pages 


w'hom the tale 
of the princess he 
fream. He fumigates 
ml her six sisters fly 
,als the magie flying 
ins her for his bride, 
land with her child. 

■ animal whereon the 
from geiiies, pursues and 


The Princess of Gunong Ledang. 


By E. 0. Winstkdt, D. Litt., (Oson). 


It is related in the " Malay Annals” (Shellabear’s Eomanized 
edition, Yol. II, page 177, 1910: chapter 27) that Sultan Mahmud 
of old Malacca wished to wed the fairy princess of Gunong Ledang. 
She replied to his messengers, “ If the prince of Malacca desires 
me make me a gold and a silver bridge from Malacca to this 
moiiiitaiB : for a betrothal gift I want seven trays of mosquitoes 
livers, seven trays of lice’s livers, a tub of tears, a tub ot the jui.ee 
of young betel-palms, a basin of the prince’s blood and a basin oi 
the blood of his son Eaja Ahmad.” 



There is a parallel to this episode in the Persian 
sTOffl. “ A merchant arriving at Kashgar sells his stock of sanaal- 
lod to a rogue, who persuades him it is valueless, on cradition 
at'he give in return ‘Whatever else he may choose. ^Jinduig 
mseM swindled he resorts in disguise to the house ol the blind 
lief of the rogues and hears him rate his subordinate, lou aie a 
ol; for instead of this merchant asking a measure of_ gold, he^ 
!ay require you to give him a measure of male fleas with silken 
msings and jewelled trappings and how will you do that. 

IV before the Kadzi the merchant makes this demand and j,ets 
lek his sandal-wood. The sa^ storj^ contains the Hicident ot a 
orsted gambler being required to drink up the sea. (Clouston s 
Popular Tales and Fictions,” Vol. II, pages 195-106). 
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Hikayat Abu Nawas. 


By R. 0. WlNSTKDT, D. IiITT., (OXON.) 

Xn Jonmal No. 81, pp. 15-21 1 gave an outline of the two^ 
Malav recensions of the Hikayat .16« iNhwerw. In the 
I propose to give further parallels for some o the tales iii the 
second version, my references being to pages in tlie lormei Jourua , 
ia\ “ n. 18 Tale IV. Haruii A’r-Rashid orders Abu Nawas 
to tell him the number of the stairs ot heaven anci to 
determine the centre of the world. 

This story with the same solution to the two pro- 
blems ocemrs in Sinhalese folk-lore (Parker s ‘ Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon” vol. 1. p. 152) 

“■ The king asked, ‘ Dost thou know the centre of 
the country and the numiber ol the stais.'^ 

The v'outh fixed a stick in the ground, and showed 
it. ‘Behold! Here is the centre of <me’s country. 
Measure from the four quarters, aiul alter you have 
looked at the ac-couut if it should, uot ho eorrect be 
■ good enough to behead me.’ The king lost over that. 

Then he told him to say the mimiier of the stars 
in the sky. Throwing down on the groiuul the goat- 
skin that he was wearing, ‘ Count these haire and count 

the stars in the sky. Should they uot be equal, be good 
enough to behead me.’ The king lost over that also. 

The two stories are identical. Parker adds variant 
versions, one collected in (’olomlx), one in Caiio. 

(h) .p 20 Tale XEV. The episode of a clever brother taking 
service under a cruel master, who has mutilated a 
foolish brother by cutting off his nose, a hand or an 
ear or pluclking out an eye, and then retaliating on the 
master in kind is a common plot in Indian stories e.g. 
“ Folktales of the Santal Parganas” (Bodclmg) pp. 1-4 
and 258 and 497; “ Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles) 
2nd ed., p. 98; “Indian Nights’ Eidertainmeuts 
(Swynnerton) p. 106 ; “ The Orientalist, vol. I, p. 131. 
(c) p. 21 Tale XXII. In “The Indian Antiquary” vol. I, 
p. 345, in a Bengal story, a shepherd discriminates a 
demon from a man whose form he. ha.s taken, ^living 
with Ms wife during the man’s absemee,— -by boring 
' through a ?eed and saying that the true person must be 
' ' on0 Vmd could pass through it- In the bouth-Iimian 
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p. 43 the test between hiisbaiid and demon is entering a 
iiarrow-neeked jug. In FoIk-lMes of BengaP^ (Day) 
p. 182 a similar story is found, 

I gave a parallel for the story of Abu l^a.was sewing a 
broken mortar in my last artiele. I since come 
across several more. In the Persian metrical 
Namali a rogue proclnces a stone — ^for some reason not 
mentioned in the MS.— and says to hinp ' Make me 
from this piece of marble a pair of trousers and a 
shirt.^ Taking his cue from the rogue’s chief p he asks 
first for an iron thread to sew them with. In the 
Talmud there is the story of an xithenian who walking 
about Jerusalem pickad up a broken mortar and asked 
a tailor to patch it. ’Willingly ’ said the tailor, tak- 
ing up a handful of sand, ^ if you will make me a few 
threads of this material.’ (Cloustoii’s Popular Tales- 
and Fictions,” yoI. II, pp. 105 and 112). In Muham- 
madan legends of Tutri Balkis, one of the problems- 
she gives Solomon is to thread a diamond (Weil’s 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans,” London 1846). 

p. 20 Tale XIII. This tale is told of Abu’l-Husin in the 
Arabian Xights’” (Payne’s Tales from the Arabic,”* 
vol. I, pp. 31-42) in a far more spirited fashion. 
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Hikayat Puspa Wiraja. 


By B,. 0. WiNSTKUT, L). Litt., (Oxon). 

Theiv is a of this tale a.t JjcUhn (Coch'.x MOl, ,luyiil)(.ll’s 
“ C'atalo-ue ” p. 15(5, OXXTX) : it was, written at Kn.kot iu A.H. 
.1^:51'. No thlier MS. of the work is Tceorded iu any public library'. 

X C. Frai.ssinet printed it as the Hikaifdit Bi.-^pu Raja, at Leiden 
in 1849. A fragment was published in IMenrsinge’s ‘ Maleisch 
leeshoek'-’ 1, 2nd ed., pp. A version was printed in 1899 

,at the (Sovennnent Press, Singapore. This paper will not^ deal 
with textual criticism and I have not had access to Fraissinets 
text. But by the kindness of the Batavian Society 1 have been 
able to consult van der Tuuk’s criticism of Fraissinet’s text in the 
Tijdschrift voor Xederlandsch Indie” 1849 II, p. 1-15: no 
copy of the volume exists in the Peninsula! From that paper I 
infer that the Singapore text is certainly of the same, recension 
and may ])erhaps be Fraissinet’s text corrwted by a Malay pundit. 
Both texts are entitled Hikayat Bixpu Raja and lioth rwid 
The Singapore text retains the Leiden MS.’s ganti hayinda keraja- 
■an (p. 12, 1. 11) where Freissinet wrongly alters to yanh kerajaan 
baginia. Cp. 15, 1. 1). On the other hand it follows Fraissinet’s 
ayah hhidxik bawa (p. 15, 1. 6) for hendak bapa ot the MS. 

Van der Tuuk has elucidated and amended names of persons 
and places. For (or of the Singapore ed.) he 

would read “ lovely ” of a woman. For Astana Pura 

Xegara ” ho would substitute Hestina Pura Xegara.” “ City of 
Elephants,” pointing out how the author has borrow'ed two other 
words out of the Hikayat Pandawa Jaya, the Malay version of the 
M'ahabharata, — chochor the name of a swallow (p. 6, 1. lb) rajasa 
the name of a tree. He translates “ Samanta I’ura Xegara” as 
“Frontier City” and derives o:)^ (or Singapore text, p. 1), 
the name of a tree, from the Indian nyagrodhah, He detects in 
’ the Leiden MS. traces of a Javanese copyist, merentahkm for 
ineinci'mtahkan/maifang for mSmai^ang, confnsioti between 6 and p 
leading in the title to “Bispu Raja” instead of the correct “ Puspa 
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The tale purports to be from the vSiamese. Certainly van der 
Tirak is right in doubting such an origin not only from the lack 
of anv Siamese word or title in the text, to which he calls atten- 
tion 'l)ut also from the closeness of resemblauee between Malay 
and ’Perso-Inidian versions, which render an intermediate Siamese 
channel highlv improbable. He adverts to the Indian, names in . 
the tale and 'surmises that the bare plot of the story, disaster 
following children’s molestation of young birds, may have come 
from the Pali. He suggests that the word “Taksla,” which is 
given in the tale as the Siamese equivalent ot “ Astana Pura 
Negara,” may be “ Takshasila ” the great Indian nniversity ol 
Buddhist literature. 

I propose here to give an outline of the story and deal with 
it only from the. standjioint of comiparative folklore. 

In Astana Pura Negara ‘the City of Palaces” called in the 
Siamese language Taksla, lived Raja Puapa Wiraja with his con- 
sort Keniala Kisna Dewi and their two sons Jaya Indra and Jaja 
Chindra. One day A'ntaraja, his brother and heir-apparent, plot- 
ted with the yomig men to dethrone Puspa Wiraja and steal his 
consort. Puspa Wiraja determined to vacate his throne and tlee, 
.90 as to a.\-oid civil war. His consort agreed— “ Where, you go I 
will go. For I am as it were a slice: if the idioe left be- 
hind, '^the foot is hurt”— a simile found also in the XV Ith cen- 
tury Malav version, of the Persian “Tales ot a Parrot {Iltkayat 
Baijan Bndinwn, p. 31, ed. Minstedt). They fled into the 
forest and at dawn rested under a tree by the side of a river three 
miles broad. In the tree was a parrotiuet’s nest, in which were 
two vomig parroqiiets twittering for their mother. The young 
princes begged for the birds, though their father warned them 
tliat to separate nestlings from the mo-ther bird was unlucky. 
However he gave them to the boys and a little later restored them 
to the nest; when their mother returned, she detected the smell 
of man’s hands on her offspring and pecked them. The prince 
carried his consort across the river, leaving his two sons to be 
fetched nest. Before he can return, they are found and taken 
away and adopted by two. fishermen. While he is searching for 
them, a sea-captain carries off his consort from the opposite bank. 
The prince, is left desolate and .wanders on, till one day be conies 
to a small pavilion outside a city and climbs into it and falls 
asleep' Xow the king of that country' had been dead thr^ days 
leaving no heir. So the chiefs harnessed an elephant with the 
royal trappings and let him loose to choose asking. The elephant 
went straight to the pavilion wherein Puspa Miraja slept and litted 
him up oif h.is back. Bo he became, king of Saiuanta Pum Xegara. 
One (lav the fishermen who had adopted the two little prinees they 
round lieside the river determined to take them to court and oner 
their services to this new just king* ^ They are rewarded and the 
hoys who they swear are sons of their loins and not adopted, be- 
<‘ome royal heralds-:— (in this part of the story apparently only one 
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fislK^rmaiv is spoken of Imt it is not quite if ihore are still 

two.) The captain who had carried' oO' ihispa Wi raja's (‘onsort 
heard of the fame of the elephant choscfii ki.n.a' and sailed olT to 
Beinanta.- Pnr a Negara. He was well reivived and feasttal. As the* 
feasting was to last all night, the king sent his two Young heralds^ 
to guard the eaptaiids shi]). Keeping watch on hoard outside the 
eahin wherein . their mother ' nnknown to tlunn was ('oidined, the 
two vonng men talked and the ekler keep the yoiuig(‘r awake 
told him who their parents really wtu’e. Tlnn’r moiher, waking 
from a dream that a young nia.u gave iuu’ two ll()W(U‘s {huHija ian- 
joiuj) overheard their talk, recogivizecl that they must, hv \wv sons 
and rushing ont of lier eahin enihraeed them to the seandal of the 
(‘row who reported to their master. The king in a rag(‘ at the loose 
('onduet of his vonng heralds ordertal their exemition. In vaiti 
their mother cried out the truth: the captain k(q)t her on board. 
The boys were led to exeention, but the watchman at the eastern 
gate of the city refused egress, declaring it was an old custom that 
exeeution might not take place at niglit, and in, tlie morning the 
king might change his mind. He points the moral with the tale of 
the golderi plantain. 

Once a prince ordered bis eliief astrologer to elioose an 
auspieions moment for comimeneing to build a palace. ‘ Begin to 
build when I strike my magic gong and the palace will be golden/ 
said the astrologer. On the sound of the gong the first post was 
planted hut the palace did not turn to- gold, and the astrologer was 
executed. One day an old husbandman brought a golden plantain, 
to the prince, f l got it/ he explained, ^from a sucker I planted' 
at the stroke of the gong beaten when the building of your palace 
eommeiu^ed.' Then too late the prince repKmted of the exeention 
of his astrologer." 

So the executioners went to seek egress from the southern 
gate. These bov’s accused of making love 1 " said the gate-keeper. 

Besides, executions may not be carried ont at night, and the king" 
may repent of his haste. Have you not heard the tale of the magic 
mango. 

Oj)ee a prince had a pet parroqiiet, which would fly into- 
tlie forest and bring him frnit. One day the parroqviet came to a 
mango tree and heard the birds in its foliage say, Whoever eats 
the fruit of this tree, his body will become golden.’ Ro he took a 
mango back in his beak and told his master. ‘‘ We will plant the 
mango and get many fruit/ said the king. When the ti-ee grew 
up, the prince ordered an old man to go out and eat the first ripe 
mango which had fallen. It bad rolled nnnotieed into a cobraA 
nest and there was venom on it. The old man fell dtuid. In fury 
and suspicion the prince killed his parroquet. ^ Tlie fruit of this* 
tree shall be iised, instead of the creese for executions,' he ordered. 
But the first rolilw ordered to eat of the fruit turned gold(3m 
'Only tlien for bis parroquet, make en- 

yquiries and of the cobra's nest." 
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Tills story occurs', in the Persian Tales of a Parrot/,^, wliere a 
sick prince, sends a parrot to fruit of the tree of life.. The parrot 
.gets it but .tells the storv'. 'of Solomon and the Water of Life — wMeli 
inset tale alone occurs in the Matay- //A Balkan Budimafi. The first 
fruit taken by an old man 'had been poisoned by a serpent. The 
■parrot, doomed to death gets. another fruit and by it restores .an 
old woman to youth and beauty^ and .so the parrot escapes death. 
In a, Canarese, story Kailia Manjari the fruit is a youth-giving 
mango; the parrot is killed; the real virtue of the 'fruit is .dis^ 
co'vered. by.' a washerman's .mother eats it to eoiimiit suicide 
but hiids herself restored to youth. The king stabs himself for 
sorrow. There is a similar story in the Tamil AlakeMi Katha 
',(;pp. 174-6 ClG,u&toifs ..“ Flowers from a Persian Garden/^ London 
1890 Group., of - Eastern' Eomances and Stories/^ 1889 ),. / 

So the executioners- took ,'the lads to, the. western gate. Here 
again the keeper. -refuses, to open .the gate and tells the tale of.. the. 
snake and the mongoose. 

Once a peasant and his wife went to work in the rif/e-fields, 
leaviiig tiieir baby in the care of a pet inongoose. A snake crept 
out and ])it the eliild so that it died. The mongoose therenpon 
tore the snake to pieces and hid his body underneath some r<dled- 
up mats: after which the mongoose with bloodied mouth lay to 
rest in tlie doorway. The peasants returned, saw the dead baby 
and tlie l)loodied mongoose and, suspecting him. of killing the baby, 
slew their pet. 

Then o]:ening the mat to make a. shroud for the Iniby^s TOrpse 
they saw the dead snake and realized too late how tlie mongoose 
had fought for their child.^^’’ 

So the executioners turned to the north gate, wdiere the keeper 
hearing there has been no proper trial tells the tale of the faithful 
watch-dog. 

Once a poor man and his wife owned a pet dog. The man 
went to sea to earn a livelihood and the wife en courage d a lover. 
At last the hustond returned and was made welcome by his false 
wife. xA't niglit he had to return to watch liis ship. So the 
woman’s lover came. The dog killed false wife and lover. In the 
morning the man eaime up from his boat, saw his wife^s corpse and 
speared the dog before he discovered her lovePs body. His re- 
morse for killing the faithful dog. was great.^’ 

Day broke and the four gate-keepers went to the chief astro- 
loger and arranged to intercede 'for the two lads. The king con- 
sents to hear their ease, discovers to his joy that they are his sons; 
sends for their mother and believes the captain wlien he declares 
a fierce heat has always prevented him from approaching her. 
Amid great rejoicings the royal family ite re-uni'ted. 

After some years Puspa Wiraja grows old and resolves to 
abdicate in favour of Jaya India, his son. An elaborate bathing- 
liouse (puncha persada) of 17 tiers is erected and after ceremonial 
bathing with limes the young prince is installed. 
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Antaraja, the usurper, dies and Java (liindra the Ximugin' soit 
of Puspa Wiraja is raised to the tliroue in the taty ot; [)akees. 

There is another Maiky version, of the story in that ])astiehe,. 
tlie Uil'aijal Maharaja Ali, hut details dilVer. 

iMahamja All and his queen, were banished l,)(‘ea.nse of an un- 
ruly son. Tw'eivo thieves iiobbed the royal fuicitiv(‘s as in a tale 
of the Ifil'dijjai Bayan Bndlmmi, Tlu‘ unruly son is lost and be- 
comes later ’kee])er of the pmison into wliieh his two brothers are 
thrown for execution. The queen he^fl^ino' alms at a mosque is 
earnied oif by Paja Herdala king of tlu‘ country and delays his 
advances by relating how Solomon det(H.‘ted and senttaiced thieves 
who tried to isteal a dream princess from lier husband! when the 
king persists, she pfays that his arms may be shortened so that lie 
may not Gm!i)raice her, and. her prayer is .fulfilled. Meanwhile 
Maharaja Ali has been devoured by a ero(*odile and his two sons 
adopted by a ferryman. Maharaja Aliks skull rolls at the feet of 
the Prophet Jesus and its owner is restored to life, (an episode 
borrowed from the Hiknjfai Raja J am jamah ) and placed by Jesus 
on his former throne, nnrecognj'zing and unrecognized by his people 
who had banished him. Kaja Serdala comes to Mahara.ja ‘Ali for 
medicine for ,his shortened arms, bringing the chaste queen in his 
ship. Her two sons are put to guard the ship, talk, of their origin, 
are embra-ced by their mother and vsenleiuHHl to death. The keeper 
of the prison ])roves to he their eldest brother. He takes tlieni 
before the king and ,all (‘omes right, as- in the otlnw version. T?aja 
Sewdala is kindly treated and married to a vizierk daughter. 

In this recension the inddent of the <*r<>('od,i.le hears some 
relation to a Kashmirian version (vide infra). 

There is yet another Malay version of the tale in the llihuAjai 
Bakhtiai\ which is far cdoser to that oi' the ililcayat Firs pa Wiraja. 
It is shorter and omiits the names of people and ^places, trees and 
birds. One fisherman, not two, rescues the tw^o young princes. 
Their mother , tells ber story to tlie sea-captain .and is liononred and 
respected. There are three gate-keepers, not four: the order of the 
tales they recite as a warning against hast}’^ action fs different, and 
the talcvS differ slightly in detail. The first gate-keeper tells the 
story of how a baby killed by a snake was avenged by a. cat, not 
a mongoose; and the baby is niotheidess. The second tells the story 
of the ,dog killing a faithless wdfe and her lover: it is not stated 
that the husband is a sailor. The third watolmian tells the story 
of the palace tHiicli did not turn golden; and this version is 
dearer in that it is related how the old man whose plantain did 
turn golden deliberately arranged to plant his sucker at tiie exact 
moment prescribed by tire astrologer for eomimenci.ng to build the 
palace^ and how the bnilders of the palace /in their (^xc'itement we.ro 
just too late. The plot, of a queen being caught kissing a tall son 
by a previ(Mi4khui^i^ild’'#'i&'^ti^ in the IkrsLan, Tales of a 
rkrrotP’ (CloustoiPs Tales from a 
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Xow as Braudes' 1 X 0 ticed, ihe Ilikatjai Bakhimr, the Hikayat 
Gliolfim, the older Malay version of the KaEla dan Damina, all, 
Imve a very remote origin in' the Persian Balchiiar-Kaniah, though 
now they differ from, it entirely a.nd variously in framework ■ and 
in txxles. That the. Malay Ilihayat Bakliimr is somewhat nearer 
the Persian than the llikayat Fuspa Wiraja may he inferred from 
a eoiieliision dratvii by Gloiistoii Popular Tales and Fictions/^ 
vol. IJ, |).p. 166-186). He points out how in the India Office copy 
of the Persian Sinbad Namah, tvritteii in verse in 1374 A.D., there 
is a story of a cat saving a hkby from a cobra, whereas' in' the 
Fanchafanira- it is an ichneumon or mongoose, in the Ifitopadesa 
a weasel, iii a Oliiiiese version a mongoose, in Syriac Greek Hebrew 
and old Castilian versiouE a dog. Again. Only in the lArsiau 
versioj] is the bahy motiierless, its mother liaving died in chilch 
birtli, Cloustoii gives the following ak^tract of the story as told in 
Smhad Nmnali : — 

In a city of Cathay there dwelt a good and blameless woniaii 
and her husband, who was an officer of the king. By-aiid-by she 
].)ore bi,m a son and thereupon died and the officer procured a nurse 
to brijxg up the child. Xow lie had a cat of wliiibh he was very 
fond, and to which, his wife also had been much attaeiied. One 
day he went out on some business and the iiiirs-e also left the 
house, no one remaining but the infant and the eat. Presently a 
frightful snake came in and made for the cradle to devour the 
chiid. The eat sprang upon it, and after a desperate fight suc- 
ceeded in killing i‘t. When the man returned, be was horrified at 
seeing a mangled mass lying on the floor. The snake had vomited 
so much blood and poison that its form was hidden and the man 
thinking that the eat, whidi name up to him, rubbing against his 
l^gs, had killed his son, struck it blosv and slew it on the spot. 
Immediately after be discovered the truth of the matter, how the 
poor cat had killed the snake in defence of the boy; and bis grief 
knew no bouncls.^^ 

Tins is very close to the version of the Malay Ilihayai 'Bahh- 
tiar. But unlike this Persian version and the Fandiatatitra and a 
modern Indian version quoted by Clouston from Past Days in 
India” and a Sinhalese recension collected by Parker (^^Yillage 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. Ill, pp. 27-28) and the versions which 
are current in Europe, both of ttxe Malay recensions mar the plot 
by allowing the snake to kill the child 1 

The main plot of the Ililmyat Pmpa Wiraja is also with minor 
alterations the framework plot of the Malay EiMyat BaVhiiar, 
In the latter story a king dies leaving two g(>ns, of whom the 
younger plots aigaiaxst the elder. The elder son abdicates aiiid en- 
ters the forest with bis queen, who there bears a son she is forced 
in their flight to desert. A dxildless merchant Idris and his wife, 
Siti Bara adopted the infant and call him Bakhtiar. The royal 
wanderers reach a land, whose king has just died without issue ; 
and they are selected to succeed to the throne by a sagacious ele- 
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pliant. One ,daj Idris' goes to oourt. , Baklitiar inaists on accom- 
panying him and iinrecognizedtis given the post of t'hiet‘ vizier to 
his own royal father. The older viziers are Jealous and get him 
imprisoned and to death on a ialse (hargx^ of having an 

amour with one of the king'^S' mi8tress(‘s. lie |)ost[)ones liis exe- 
cution (for 17 days) by telling (4) tales, the last of whicti is the 
shorter version of the Pus pa Winija. Finally t lie king 

discovers Bakhtiar is his own son. 

An outline of the Persian Bakhtiar Xcunah or ‘‘‘ History of 
the Ten Viziers,” the Miibaminadan imitation of the Indian story 
of Sinbad or The seven Viziers ” may he read in The Einwclo- 
paedia of Islam ” (Hontsma and Arnold, No. X, pp. 602-3) to- 
gether with references to literature on the work. The writer of 
that article remarks, ‘^The story was originally written in Persian, 
and the older Persian version, which we possess, .seemsi to have 
been composed al)tont 600 A.H.” Brandes lias (xmstriicted a 
stemma codictwi for the Malay version (translated from the 
Arabic) called Hi. (Iliolam (Tijdsehrift voor Indische Taal Land 
en-Volkenkiinde, Bat. Gen. XXXVIII, p. 191) and he has written 
on the Mala.y versions termed IHt, BiAditiar {ih,, p. 230 and XLI, 
p. 292). It may be noted that in Ouseleyks later Iku'sian redac- 
tion from India, as also in most well-known editions of the 
"to^rabian Xights” in the Ilk (Pjbolani ami in the older Malay 
Kalila dan DamAm, the tale with which the Piisjia, Wiraja is per- 
haps (onnected, that of Abu Sabar, is the third inset tale. None 
of these tales of Abu Sabar are so close to the Ihispa Wiraja as 
tales to be found in Indian folk-lore. 

In Folk-Tales of Kaslimir ” (lOiowles, 2nd ed., p. 154) an 
exiled king with consort and two children takes a passage l)y a 
vessel, which sails away with the queen, leaving her husband and 
children behind. She is sold to a merchant wlioni she consents to 
marry if she is not reunited with, her family for two years. The 
king crossing a .river to fetch his sons is carried away by the stream, 
and is sw^allowed hy a tisb: when the fish dies on the bank, he is 
saved by a potter and trained to that trade. He is selected to lie 
king of the potter^s country by a royal elephant and hawk. The 
fisherman who had reared his sons brings 'them to court and un- 
recognized they become jiages. They are set to- guard, the ship of 
the mercliant who liad bought their mother. She overheard the 
older telling the younger of ’their lineage and fate. Persuading the 
merchant to complain to the king of their condnet, she gets the 
chance of revealing her story and the royal family is re-united. 

In Boddingfs ^‘'Folklore of the Santal Parganas” (p. 183) 
the same story occurs, with a few minor alterations. 

Tyx> Sinhalese versions, identical in plot but damaged in the 
telling, are lecorded in ParkeFs Village Folk-Tales of! Ceylon” 
(vol. Ill, p'p. 380'-383,and pp. 91-92), an exhaustive collection of 
tales, enrielied with references among which are many of those 
quoted in this paper. 
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,A version fairlv near -the Malay maj’ ■ l>e read , in Payne^s 
Tales from the Arabic of' the Breslau an Calcutta editions of the. 
1001, Nights/’ vol. II^.'pp, 66-80, (London 1884). ^ .The hero is a 
king of Hind. The, queen i.s ,f)ersiiaded to .go a.board the mereliaiit’s 
, ship, by the treachery of. an old man with whom she and the ki].i,g 
lodged -after the loss of their ■ -cliildren at the river. The ki.ii,g is 
choseii to a vacant throne by an elepha.nt. .There ,is a , proper trial 
of the two pages who- are the king’s aoiis, and they are .aequitted... 
The inerchant, a Magian, is. tortured to death. No tales are inset. 

, In -the “'Arabian Nights” (Lady Burton’s ed., vol. Ill,, p- 
366) a poor Jew with liis wife and two sons are wrecked, and 
separated. The father becomes king of an island where a voice 
reveals to him buried treasure. His sons, not knowiiig that he is 
their father or they are brothers, take service at court. They are 
set to guard their mother who is brought by a merchant. Coii- 
versing they discover they are brothers and their niother overhear- 
ing them recognizes them to he her sons. She persuades the mer- 
chant to complain to the king of their improper conduct and so 
they are revealed to the king as his sons and she as his wife. 

The selection of a ruler by a sagacious elephant is common in 
Indian stories Parker, op. ciL, vol. I, p. 81; Natesa Sastrfs 
“The Story of Madana Kama Raja,” p. 125, if., a Tamil story; 
Day’s “Folk-Tales of Bengal,” p. 99. Sometimes a festal ear 
drawn by horses takes the place of an elephant. “ It is said that 
ill Benares, when a king died', four lotus coloured horses were 
yoked to a festive carriage, on which were displayed the five em- 
blem's of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, slipper and fan). This 
was sent out of a gate of the city and a priest bade it proceed to 
him who had sufficient merit to rule tlie kingdom.” (The Jatahas, 
No. 445, ed. E. B. Cowell IV, 25 ; cf. also Francis and Thomas’' 
“ Jataka Tales,” p. 418) . 

That the insetting of plot within plot is Indian is remarked 
in my paper on Eihayat NahJioda Muda. 


Hikayat Nakhoda Muda. 


By.E. 0. WiNSTEDT, D. Litt., (O.xoh.) 

When thou aimt ffet the ring upmi my finger which ncner chall 
come off, and show me a child hegdtien of thy %ody that I am father 
to, then call me h usMnd: hmt in such a ' ihmi/ I wrif)e a ‘ fuwer^'^ 

AlVs WeU that Ends Well, Act HI, ^ 

It was Dr. H. H. Jiiynboll in his .Catalogue of Malay manii- 
seripts in Leiden University Library (p. 171) who pointed out 
how the plot of Shakespeare’s play occurs also in a Malay romance, 
the Ifikayat Nakhod 

He might have added that the plot which Shakespeare got 
from Boecaeeio is coinmon in Indian tales. In Mary Stokes’ ^" In- 
dian Fairy Tales”, p. 216, a merchant going on a long journey 
tells Iiis wife that on his return he shall expect to find a well built 
and a. son born. By a trick the woman got money to build the 
well. Disguised as a milk-maid she met her husband’s boat and 
was taken by him, to live on it; when discarded, she went home 
taking Iris carp and portrait. .Roturning from lin long jt)nrnev, 
the merchant found a well built, a child born and Ins oaui (ap and 
].x>rtrait — evidence of its parentage. A similai plot occurs in 
“The Story of Ma dan a Kama Raja”, edited by Natesa Sastri, 
p. 246, anci in Knowkxs’ “ Folk-Tales of Kashmir”, 2nd edition, 
p. KH and in Sinhalese folklore, — Parker's “ Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon ”, vol. II, No. 92, pp. 81-2, and voL III, No. 249, pp. 
285-227. In the Juntha Shrit Eagara of the 11th century Kash- 
mirian poet Somadeva (Tawney’s ed. vol II, p. 620) a Brahman 
deserts his wife, whereupon she goes to- his native town and esta- 
blishing herself as a cxiurtesan rejects all visitors' till her husband 
unaware of her identity stays with her: she bears liim a child who 
reconciles them. 

There are two manus(‘ripts of the Malay tale, (whieli is also 
known as Hikayat Siti Sam), one at Leiden (Cod. 176;,3 (1)) 
'written at Batavia in 1825, one in the Batavian Library (Bat. 

' Gen. 77) copied at Macassar in 1814. The plot is summarized by 
Juynholl (p. 171) as follows. Sultan Mansur Shah of Ghazna 
(^ 5 jlijp) dreamt of a princess and sent Husain Maiidari and 
Husain Mandi, sons of his vizier^ to search for her. In Batlawi. 
'find Siti", Sara ywW resembles the princess of the Sultan’s 
m ' Sultan" 'Bhah weds the princess but deserts her 
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for barrenness, sailing off to the isiaiid Laiigkawi with his treasure 
and a mare. He declares that he will return only when liis trea- 
sure-chamber shall be refilled, his mare be with foal and his wife 
witli child. Disguised as sea-captain (Nal'hod-a Miida-) she visits 
Langkawi, and beating her husband at chess wins his treasure and 
his mare. Pretending to be the nnfaithfiil mistress of the sea- 
captain, she visits the Sxiltan by night and Ix^conies witii cdiild. 
Then she summons him home, saving that his three vows are 
fulfilled. ' ' 

It may be remarked, that the Ghaznevid dynasty (976-11S6 
A.D.) founded in Afghanistan by^a Turkish slave ruled for a few 
years from. Lahore to Sainarcand and Ispahan, and permanently 
established Islam in the Punjab: its court in the 11th centurj' 
formed the rallying-point of all that was ]>est in the literary and 
scientific culture of the day (A. K, Nicliolsonls '"A Literary His- 
tory of the Arabs pp. 268-9). So it would not lx surprising to 
find a Ghaznevid playing a part in an Indian Moslem romance. 

The .Batavian MS. reads Ajnawi for Ghaznawi, Sahel for 
Husain Mandari, Main for Husain Mandi, Patalawe for Batlawi, 
Birandowa for Langkawi and Bujangga Indramucla .for Xakhocia 
Muda. The names Sahel and Main show that the story has been 
confused with the tale of another dream princess, Mo. 24 in my 
edition of the llikaijaJ: Bayan Budiman, the Malay version of the 
Tutti Mameh or Tales of a Parrot^’. 

This identification is corroborated by a third version of the 
IIBcayat Nohhoda Muda in a Batavian MS. of the Hihayat Bayan 
Budiman (Collectie v.d. Wall 173, Mo. LX.IX, v. EonkeFs Cat., 
pp. 82-84), where it actually takes the place of that stoiyv The 
name of the king is Ghazna. Two sons of a vizier 

and Husain (or ) Mandi go to seek his dream princess 
and get locked up by an old fellow who mistakes their talk for 
lunatic raving. The old fellow^s daughler, Siti Sara, sends them 
dainties by her maid Dalimah. They discover in Siti Sara the 
princess of the king^s dream and one of them takes back her 
portrait to show. The Mantri and the Maiigkubumi fetch her to 
marry the king. One day hunting the king kills a deer and see- 
ing her fawns bewail her thinks of his own childlessness and sails 
off to the island Birama Dewa. His consort disguised as a sea- 
captain, under the name of Dafou Janggela Indra Muda, sails after 
him, wins at chess his mare^ which becomes with foal ; then pass- 
ing herself of! as the faithless mistress of the sea-captain whom 
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she is impersonating sleeps with the king and hnally still unre- 
cognized returns him his mare and his ring and departs. She 
hears a son • The mare toals. The princess has lul- 

trlled her lord’s seemingly impossible conditions that on his return 
he shall find a son, a foal by his mare, and his ring on his own 
finger. This recension as outlined in van Ronkel s catalogue, is 
cdoser to Shakespeare’s version than the two former in that the 
■episode of the ring is mentioned though apparently bundled. 

Yet arrother version of the tale is given in van Oirhuijsen’s 
Maleisch LeeAock, No. 52. Sultan Mansur Shah ruler of Azuawi 
dreams of a girl standing at a door, holding a fried sheep;a liver 
and dressed in red cloth (ymm). The sons of his vizier Husain 
Mandari and Husain Mandp go in (piest of her. lake the youth 
in nw version of Miisang BcrjMgguf (J. 

p. 122) they enquire of an old rn&tie lor the lionse that has no 
kitchen, call a railless bridge a monker's bridge, put on their slices 
when passing through a stream and open their \imbrellas in the 
forest shade! The rustic’s dangliter Sdti Sarah explains i, heir 
strange conduct and sends them for several days, by lier maid bi- 
Didima, thirty cakes, seven bowls of ])alm-srigar, and a vessel ot 
water, always giving the same message, ‘‘ ^bhe montli has thirty 
days, the week seven davs and the tide is lull and not ebbing. 
Olio ’day Ki-T»elinia moots a lover, gives him four of the cakes, a 
bowl of sugar and a drink ot w'ator. T-ho sons ol iho vizier send 
a return message, “ The month lacked four days, the week lucked 
a day and the tide ebbed before its time.” The maid’s pilfering is 
thus' revealed bv p^arahle to her mistress. E-vactly the same episode, 
with 31 loaves a whole cheese a stuffed cock and a skin of wine 
instead of the Eastern fare, occurs in a modern Greek_ tale of a 
prince who marries a clever village girl skilled in figurative speech. 
(B. Legrand’s “Receuil de Contes Popnlaires (trees. Tale TV, 
Paris 1881, quoted on pp. 876-7 _ Clouston’s “Flowers from a 
Persian Garden”; cf. Parker op. cU., vol. Ilf, 113-111 ior a 
clever girl solving enigmas). ()ne day Siti Sarah invites the sons 
of the vizier to a meal and awaits them at the door clothed in red 
cloth, with a fried sheep’s liver iti her hand. ’JHiey recognize her 
as the dream pirincess and despatch her jjicturo to tlieir king, who 
sends his vizier to Betalawi to fetch her. He marries her, bnt one 
day killing a fawn thinks of his childlessness and sails to liungkawi, 
swearing he will not return till his consort has born a sor , liis 
treasuries are full, his mare has foaled and tlie ring ho always wears 
is found in the palace where he leaves his consort. As in the other 
versions slie follows him, disguised as Nakhoda Mnda_ (from tho 
laud of Ardap) and fulfil® the hard coudit'ious. In this execllent 
little version of the tele the parallel with Shakespeare’s plot is 
exact. 
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Falling in love through a dream is a eonimon incident in In- 
dian romance, e,g. in the Vasavadalia hr Siiblianrli], 7th century, 
(Colebrooke ^x4.siatie Eesearches^ yoI. X) ; the motive is foiiiid also 
in Tale XI of my edition of the Tfihayat Bayan Budiman^ and in 
that pastiche, the Ilikayat Maharaja’ Ali^ 

The title Nakhoda Muda is also given to a Malay romance 
known too as the Hikayat Maharaja Bikrama Sakti. Of this tale 
there are five manuscripts at Batavia (van EonkeFs Catalogiis 
pp. 135-138), one manuscript in the Bibliotheqiie Boyale at Brus- 
sels, No. 21512, and a version lithographed at Singapore for the 
second time in 1900 A.D. : of the tale inset in the Singapore ver- 
sion van Ophuijsen has printed a romanized text, Xo. 50 in his 
Malei^ch Leesboclc, The following is an outline of the Singapore 
text. 

Maharaja Bikrama Sakti and his eo-nsort Siiiar Bulan, 
daughter of the ruler of Jiiita, reign over Maha Hairan (or 
Mihran ) Langkawi. They die, leaving a son Maharaja Johan Siiah 
and a daughter Eatna Kemala. The son sets out to travel under 
the name of Xakhoda Lela Genta, comes to Eumenia (-iji the MSS, 
Eumbia — van Eonkel, p. 135) Island, where pips of the fruit from 
which the island takes its name, if cast to the ground, spring up 
immediately as trees. Taking some of the pips he sails to Beranta 
Jndra where reigns Maharaja Dekar (= Pendekar, ^ Champion^ — 
Malayalim) hVlam, the father of prince Bikrama Indra. There 
lie stakes self and ship on the magic property of the pips ; loses his 
wager and is made a groom. His sister disguised as a sea-captain 
(Nakhoda Muda), with a female crew also disguised, goes in quest 
of her brother, comes to Eumenia Island,, discovers the magic trees 
and taking pips and soil together sails on to Beranta Indra where 
her faithful parroquet finds her luckless brother at work as a 
groom. Staking self and ship on the rummm pips, she wins and 
recovers her brother and his ship by sprinkling secretly the spot 
where the pips are to be sown witli soil from their native island- 
After that she wnuld sail away to Langgadura (= in the MSS. 
Langga Widura and Langkadura, ih„ pp. 136-7) to the court of 
Sultan Mengindra Sakti, father of prince Dewa Laksana and 
princess Indra Madani, to ask the hand of the latter for her rescued 
brother. But the crown prince Bikrama Indra, detains her, 
suspecting that she is a girl and loving her, though uiiaw^are that 
she is actually his betrothed. 

His father tells him how' to test her sex but her parroquet 
overhears all their plots and forew^arns her. She does not pick and 
choose her food ; she gambles, heedless as to luck or loss ; when 
jewels are offered to her, she does not selecd but takes a handful at 
random; she displays skill at eoek-fighting, climbs a tree, plucks 
fiownrs carelessly fresh and faded, races on a pony, bandies qua- 
trains, dances, jumps over ditches, and being trapped into i^etiring 
to the prince\s chamber whiles aw^ay the night by telling a tale or 
rather two tales in one: — 
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Onee a king died, bequeathing eaeiiof his three sons a treasure- 
house {giidang) and a inagic stone (krmala). The eldest son 
|)lots to rob the yoiuigest of his inheritance who n‘sists. The 
vizier advises theiu all to take the ease before a lunghbouriiig Just 
king. The eldest and second brother travel to his ('ourt with a 
retinue. The youngest on foot and alone eneounters a headless 
corpse and the tracks of a buffalo. Two inen ask him if he has 
met their brother. /ISTo^ he replies, ^ but I saw just iiow the 
<'orpse of a coniirmed betel-eater witli a nioustatbe and black 
teeth k Seeing that tlie corpse is headless, they infer he must have 
been the muiaieror and arrest him. Two more men come up and 
ask if a stray buffalo has been noticed. ^Xo" re})lies the prince, 

' but I passed tlie tracks of a toothless old buffalo, blind in the 
right eye \ They think be must be the thief. He is carried off 
to prison in the country of the righteous' king, who tries the case. 
The prince explains that he recognized the headless (i>rpse as that 
<vf a betel-eater, because the first finger was red and the finger-nails 
full of lime; his teeth woxild be black, because the ring finger was 
black with burnt coconut-shell {gera\n(}) \ he must have had a 
moustache because hivS chest was hairy. As for the buffalo, he was 
large hecaiuse his trac-ks were large, and blind in one eye because 
lie fed only on one side of the path, and toothless because he failed 
to bite tlie grass elean. He is ac(|iiitte(l of murder and theft. 
The just king proclaims that.,whoever can settle tlu» disputes be- 
tween the three brother princes shall he made vizier. A merchants 
■son undc'rtakes the task, choosing the sea-shore for the trial. The 
eldest prince produces two nmgie stoncKs and says the third is lost. 
The judge snatches them, runs off and. pretends to throw them into 
the sea. Tlie eldest prince stands still, the two younger race to 
save the stones. The judge declares that indiffereiue shows the 
eldest prince must have had his stone ; lie lies in denying he ever 
had one. 

The night spent in story-telling, the disguised sea-captain re- 
turns to her ship. Her parroquet hears that the next test of sex 
is to he bathing. She arranges that all shore-boats be made unsea- 
worthy and that her ship shall seem afire as the bathing, wliich is 
by her re(|uest to be on the shore, begins. At the cry of fire she 
Inirries back to her ship. Other botaiis folliow to help dout the fire 
but sink. The onlookers from the shore see blazing coconut husk 
cast overboard, the fire douted and the captain with loosened 
wonlaiTs hair preparing to sail away. Bikrama Indra faints and 
his father distracted cries, What mountains do you climb? What 
plains do you traverse that your ears are deaf to my cries 

Maharaja Johan Shah marries princess Indra Medani of Lang- 
gadura and returns home with his bride and her l)rother Dewa Lak- 
sana. Xinety-niiie princes (as in the Eikaijai (ndrapidra—^ixoxwk 
Hiirgronje^s ^^The Aehehnese^^ vol. 88, p. 148) come to woo the 
heroine, Ratna Kemala, tfeeir boats meeting at sea '' like buffaloes 
on a plain Her brother announces that by his father’s will his 
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■.sister is to marry the archer who can cleave a hair at the first shot. 
All the, suitors fail except BikTama luilra who tlnis wins his love:— 
later the suitors try to- wrest her a^vay at sea hut are defeated by 
her hnshaiid and his .'friends after battle in which geiiies and fairies 
take part., Dewa 'Laksana marries Lela Meiigeriia daughter of 
Eiaja Meiigindra Dewa osf the country of Merta. Iiidra. On pages 
80-90 there is a spirited ' picture of the princess’ maids frightened 
b,y the parroqiiet, Avliieb reminds one of the comic interludes in 
siieh Malay folk-tales as Awmig Sulong and Baja Donan, (Papers 
•on Malay Subjects; Literature II. p. 32: B. 0. Winstedt). 

This lithographed version would appear to coTrespond closely 
with one only of the Batavian MSS. (Collectie v. de Wall 166; 
■van RonkeF Catalogue CXCTX, p. 131 as in other MSS. the ,99 
suitors do not occur, (Tardan Shall Dewa of the land of Belanta 
Dewa taking their place and being slain in an attack on Miiiraii 
Laiiggawi. 

The episode of the seeds Avhieh east to the groiiiid. spring up 
immediately as trees must be based on the welLkiiown mango trick 
•of Indian conjurers. Another reference to it occurs in the II t. 
Hang Tuali ( Shellahear’s ed., Singapore 1909, part III, p. 143) 
where tlie hero amuses Kishna Ray ana With the trick. 

This tale of Maliaraja Bikrama Sakti, like the tale of Siti 
Sara, is evidently from an Indian source. The insetting of a long 
tale within which is yet another tale is in a fashion which research 
has shown to be speeifieally Indian, the sole example of such a 
■device! outside Indian influence being Ovid’s Metamor phases. 

Eiieyclopaedia of Islam”, Xo. 4, p. 254, AIf4aila waAaila). 
Other examples of such insetting of tale witliin tale in Malay 
romances translated or adapted from Indian originals are found 
in the Ililcmjat Kalila dan Damina^ the Ilvkayat Bayan Budiman, 
the Ilikayat Bakktiar/ihe Hikayat Puspa Wiraja ^(Bispu Baja). 

Again the wimiing of a bride by skill at archery is no more 
Malay than are bows and arrows but it is a common episode in 
Indian tales and occurs in the Malay version of the Baniayana 
(J. R. A. S., S. B., Xo. 7a, p. 192), 

Seeing so many India folktales are now becoming accessible, 
it is to be hoped that jjarallels may some day be found for the 
version of the NakJioda Aluda known also as the Ilikayat Maharaja 
Bikrama Sakti with its inset tales of the three princes. 
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Part I. 

By E. 0. 'Wikstedt, D. Litt,, (Oxon.) 

Newbold in his British Settlenieiits in the Straits of 
Malacca;’'’ Vol. II, page 327, eoiitaeiits as follows on the Hika- 
yat: — Valentyn thus speaks of the Hikayat Hang Tuah : ' I kno'W 
not who is the author of the book, but iiiiist declarer it is one of 
the most beautifully written I ever perused b Mr. Crnwfurd, in 
allusion to this remark, observes, ^This favourite of Yalentyn to- 
my taste is a most absurd and puerile production. It contains no 
historical fact, Uipoii which the slightest reliaiu'e can be placed; 
no date whatever; and if we except the faithful ])icture of native 
mind and manners, which it 'unconsciously affords, is utterly worth- 
less and eomtemptible k The work, howcx'cr, a])pears to me to 
merit the sweeping censure Mr. Crawfurd has bestowed on it, as 
little as the enthusiastie Valentyifs un(|ualified })raise. Leyden, 
speaking of these historical romances, observes jtistly, particularly 
of the Hang Tiiah^ that, ' though oocasioually cmbcllislu'd by fitfioii,. 
it is ouly from them that we can obtain an outliiui of tiie Malay 
history aaul of the progi'css of the imtioii ’f' The ])ook is })C(niliarly 
a book of British Malaya, but iNewbohPs c‘ommcnt is still after 
ninety years tlie last word of British critidsm, ami the Uikayaf 
Jiang Tuah has been left unheeded under what Nowbold reluctantly 
called “ the Upas tree of British a])athy.’^ Howeverr a Dutcli 
scholar G. K. Kiemanu has given ns fragments of the Hikayat 
with notes in his Bloemlezing (4f? cirnk 1892 I, p. lO'd, and 11, 
pp. 54-116). B. Brons Midclel has published an ahbieviated edi- 
tion, Hikajai Hang Tuwah, Txnclen, 1893. Dr. Brandstetter has 
given us a useful outline in his Malaio-Polynesische Forsehungen 
III,^ Luzern, 1894. Professor Dr. van Eonkel has written a paper 
on Hang Tuahks visit to the country of the Tamils (Shellabear, 
Yol. II, p'p. 121-146) and discussed several difficulties {Bij^ T. Tj, 
en V. K,, N. I, Kon. Ins^t., No. 7, Vol. II, p. 311: 1904). A])ove 
all, Shellabear has published a complete text. Eefereuees to MSS. 
and brief notices of the romance 'will be found in Jnynboll’s Cata- 
logus van de Maleische en Suiulaneesche Handsehrifteu der Lcidsche 
Uiiiversiteits Bibliortlieek/^ CXYIII, pages 147-8, 

I give here an outline of the tale and propose in a later ■[)aper 
to furnish critical notes on a work of very considerable literary 
merit in parts, compounded by various hands of Indonesian folk- 
lore, Moslem legend, voyagers^ tales, authentic history and tq- 
minisc!oiu*os from ati’Ch literature as the Javaiu^se Pauji cycle and 
the Malay version of the. Eamayana {e.g, YoL II, p^ago 196). 
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On the advice- of astrologerS;, a princess^ Geiimla Bakiia Peling- 
:gam by name, had been pnt by her* parents, on an Island .Biram 
.Dewa. Thither to hunt came a prince fronx Mmdrmn, called .Sang 
Pertala {Perta or Perna, ’Niemaim) Dewa. He wooed and wed- 
ded the earthly princess, who bore a son Sang Peri (Purba or 
Sipurba, Niemann)- Dewa. That, child wa-s made king, at Biikit 
Si-guntang Mahameru and married a girl born of the Yoiiiit of a 
hull that came down from heaven. The fniit of their marriage 
was four ehildreii. Sang Saniaka, Sang Jaim. Nantaka, Sang Mani- 
aka, Sang Satiaka. A naklioda from Paleinbang saw the four box^s 
and took them to be demigods {anah dewa). Later, chiefs came 
from Beiitan and Singapore to Palembang to ask for one of the 
jouths to be their king. Sang Maniaka xvas elioseii and apxiointed 
Ixis court,— four ministers : Bendahara Padnka Raja, FtTdana 
Manteri, Tenienggong Sm kliraja, Tim Pikrama; four captains 
{Imlubalang) : Tun Bijaya Sura, Tun Bijaya kliraja; four orang 
hesar: Tun Aria, Sang Java, Sang Htama, Sang Dei’ina. 

Hang Tuah was the son of Hang Mahmud and Dang Merdu 
Wati. Hang Mahmud removed from his home at Siiiigai Duyoiig 
to Ben tail. One day he dreamt that the moon fell and illiiminecl 
the head, of his son. S'o Hang Tnali xvas dressed in white and 
prayers v'cre offered, for him. AYhen he grexv big, he became a 
hexver of xvood for the Bendaliara Paduka Raja. He had four 
friends: Hang Jebat, Hang Lekir, Hang Ivasturi, and Hang Leki- 
wa. One day they sailed for Pulau. Tinggi in a peraliu lading. 
Tliey were attacked by three boatloads of pirates from Siaiitan and 
Jennaja, subjects of Majapahit, under two leaders Penghulu Aria 
Negara and Aria Jemaja, who were bound for Palembang to raid 
it by order of the minister Pateh Gajah Mada of Majax>ahit. They 
beat olf the pirates and sailed xvith ten • prisoners for Singapore. 
The Batin of Singapore, who was sailing to Bentan with 7 boats, 
rsaved them from pursuit. Hang Tuah and his friends become 
pupils of a pandifa, Adi Piitera, whose eldest brother Ptwtala was 
an ascetic on Gunong Me^ta Pura in Majapahit and his next 
brother, Radin Aria, an officer under the BMara of that kingdom. 
One day Hang Tuah killed a man, who was running amuck, xvith 
his wood-chopper. Ijater he and his comrades saved the Beiida- 
hara from being murdered by four pengmioJc. The Bendahara 
protested that he was unaware the boys were sons of Mkalc Dollah, 
l^ahak Maiisor, kakah Shamsu md kakak Rejeling (or Samut Nie.) 
Hang Tuah finds a cMntamani snake. The five youths enter the 
service of the Raja of Bentan. 

The Ratu of Lasam in Jawa once ordered Patch Kerma 
Wijaya to repair the land wasted by Radin Iim Kuripan. The 
Pateh. mmt to Pacha ng and there falling sick sent to Lasam for 
his daughter Ken Semerta. Tlie Ratu of Lasam saw and seized 
her. In anger Pateh Kerma Wijaya left Lasam and refusing Sang 
Agongks invitation to stay at Tuban ])assed on to Java Katra, xvhere 
he was welcomed by the Adipati; and thence to Bentan. Now 
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luiviiig luiivted for Eadiii Galoli Pxispa all over Java.^ 

Radin Iiui Wira Haiitaja had gone to Tuba ii, Java Katrai, Palem-^ 
bang and finally Ben tan, he was given tliO' title oi; Ratii 

Afelayin Ojie night after hearing of Hang TiialJs [)rowess, he 
made Ihxteh Kerma Wijava relate how lu* had attat'hed Bali. The 
Raja of Bentan went one day with the Eatu Meiayn to Ihda.u 
Ledang to Inint. A white nionse-deer turned on tlieir dogs and the 
]>rinec decdded to found a settlement, (billing it Arala(‘('a after a 
tree on the s|>ot wliere Hang Tuali and his frieinhs afterwaials l)uilt 
In's jialace. 

Hearing from Radin Daha that Radin Galoli had met Radin 
Inn IvLiripan at Kegelang, Ratii Melaka proceeded tliither by way 
of Tuban. 

The Raja of Malacca (and Bentan) sends for liis brother, 
Bang Jay a Fantaka, to become Raja Mu da of Malacca. They feast 
and get drunk. Sang Jaya Kantaka is stri]>])ed of his honours on 
aeconnt of his popularity with the people. 

But a Tamil mercliant, Perma Dewan, who has tliree sons, 
Madiran, Xadiran, Kalidan, seeing in his astrological tallies that 
the land of Kalinga should have a prince from Bi-Guntang, comes 
and picks out the discredited Bang Jaya Xantaka, disguised as a 
poor iishernmii. At Kuala Kila])ura they eiuuiintcr ami (upture Ffu’- 
inggi ships; whose captain Bang eTaya Nantaka later mi nobles with 
the title Setia Negara, commissioning him to ward (paj/ar) at seal 
and collect a 10% customs duty (m-pulok suafii). Bang Jaya 
Nantaka rules over the laud of Bijaya (or lU/n/n) Pikrama, with 
Perma Dewan for his Bmidahara, Perma Disa as Ihiduka Ifaja and 
two other sons of the mercRaiit apiiointed Maharaja Tudera and 
Maharaja Lela Beiia. 

Now ih(‘ Raja of Malawi sent an offer of marriage to Tim 
T(da, daugliter of Bcndahara Seri Buana of Inderapnra. But the- 
lady declined, saying that she a sparrow should not mate with a 
hoimhill. Bo he despatched Pateh Kenna "Wijava, with Hang Tnah- 
and his comrades, to Majapahit to ask for tlie hand of a princess 
there, Radin Galoh or Mas Ayu. The embassy got a favourable 
answer owing to the tvit of Hang Tuah in criticizing and curing of 
vico-a horse, the ]>resent of another suitor from Kalinga. The embassy 
retunied by way of Tuban, Jayakatra and Palexabang. The Raja 
of Malacca then went to Majapahit;, Riking Hang Tnah, on whose' 
life many attempts were made by Javanese warriors. Hang Tuah 
killed one assassin. Taming Sark The Betara of Majapahit ])re- 
sented him with the island, of J^maja. Hang Tnah and his poor 
friends became pupils of Sang Pgrsanta Nila on the mountain 
Wirana Pura. One Sang Bimasina was sent to steal Hang Tiiahks. 
('roese. (kmstaiit efforts Vene made to make him drunk. ^ Seventy 
assassins attackinl him in, min. ^ A dmmpion Sang Winara Semen- 
tara engaged him, changing HiWlf into a fire-fly and then a cat 
and later a tiger, but. he fell and Was buried on the mountain Isma 
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Griri. Hang Timli and/ iiis Hoiir ' frienclsg retaliate, w tlie-., 
pleasaiinee . of tlie B-etam -of ■ Majapaiiit and defeating M, 000 rneii. 
Fateh , Gajah Mada cominissions. liangga, Fateh Seraiigka Dolmii 
and. Kin, Temindera., to escort the' Baja of Malacca home. 

(F. 215) Hang Tiiah was slandered 1>3P Fateh Kemia Mijaya,. 
as having an intrigue with a girl in the Baja’s Palace. The Baja 
eondenins him to death bnt the Bendahara sends him away. He 
determines to go to Inderapiira to get the hand of Tun Teja, 
daughter of Bendahara Seri Bnaiia, for his master the Baja of 
Malaeea. Arriving there he makes friends with her duenna, Bang 
Baku a, who tells him the princes wants to poison herself as slie- 
does not wisli to marry Panji TAlam, a Megat of Trengganii to 
whom her father has betrothed her. Hang Tuah yUyB^sepak/raga 
with Tnn Jenal, a son of Bendahara Seri Buana, and the Tem&ig- 
gong called Tun Megat. He tells them who he is but adds he will 
serve no master who is not descended from the royal house of 
Bxikit Sii-(Tuntang (p. 223). Hang Tiiah asks to hear singing. The 
fiTe vsingers say, Our tunes are not Malayan ; for we are half-caste 
Malays {Melayu JcachoJca7i) and not true Malays like the people of 
Malacca.’^ Hang Tnah replies, Maiacrca. Malays are also half-> 
castes, mixed with Japanese from Majapahit ” (p. 225). One of 
the times is called Seri Rama menamhak tasek, Tamh di~tamhak 
LangkapuriS composed by the Bato’ Bendahara Paduka Baja. 
The Bendaluira takes Hang Tuah before the Bajai, who offers to 
give him a court office. 

Hang Tuah afraid that he will he sent hack a prisoner to 
Malacca, pretends he is on his wa}’ to Trengganu. He tells how 
the Baja of Malacca has sent two emissaries to Siam to get ele- 
phants from the Phra Chau. The Baja of Inderapura promises 
him protection. He dresses entirely in white and goes to the 
market and buys civet, and makes a love-charm to win Tun Teja. 
Bang Bakna smears it on Tun Teja’s bed and slie falls in love with 
Hang Tuali. He refuses to eat with her, saying that it is tabu 
{pandang) for him to feed with any woman, even his own daughter 
(p. 252). For three nights she visits him but he discourages her 
advances, meaning to take her to Malacca for his Baja. The two 
emissaries of the Baja of Malacca call at Inderapura on their re- 
turn. Plang Tuah puts Ttin Teja and her maids on board their 
boat and: they sail to Pulau Tinggi (p. 258). By order of the 
Baja of Inderapura they are pursued by the Laksamana, the Seri 
Maharaja Lela, Tun Jinal and Tun Fikrama. Laksamana lets fly 
his 990 arrows at them and finally a storm divides the eombatants. 
The Inderapura chiefs return and their Baja decides to inform 
Panji ‘^Alam of Trengganu. Hang Tuah arrives at Malacca and 
with bound hands falls before the IPaja, and asks for pardon, saw- 
ing he has brought the arrow of love ^ which transfixed Ms high- 
ne!ss ^ breast of yore and the glass of form ^ he has longed for. 
Tun Teja still wants to marry Hang Tuah, till he reads charms 
{ptistaka)y blows into her cabin and makes her loathe him. Tun 
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Teja is taken to the palace. Hang'Tuah is created Laksamaiia and 
given three streams (to rule). The duenna is created Paduka 
Mahadewi and given 100 slaves and 20 catties of gold and silver. 

When the Eaja of Trenggann hears from Sang Fordana and 
'Sang Sura, the einisvsaries from Inderapura, tlien his sou Megat 
Panji h'Vlani donvs his lomg Minangkahau cr(H‘S(‘ and mounts his 
'clepiiant Sliali Ivertas and sets out with 4,000 soldim's and 2,000 
bearers to attack Malacca. He is advised to start at tluit pro- 
pitious moment ‘‘' when the snake is worsted by tlie rr()g’’ on the 
0th day of Jamadih-awal, a Sunday, wlien “ tlie shadows are 13| 
paces.’^ He goes first to Inderapura “ cam})ing am’oss the river 
(p. 272). liis relative, Megat Keinhar ‘‘AH', intervitnvs the Raja, 
■and asks for aiulienee for Megat Panji ‘Alain. It is admitted that 
wliexi mah raja come from Trenggann, tliey may (‘ome witii, drums 
and processions and sit beside the Baja Miida of Iiulerapnra. 

News of the intended attack reaches Malacca. Tlie Laksa- 
niana. Tun Jebat and Tun Kastnri sail for Tndera])nra in the ship 
Mendam. Beraki, calling at Pulau Tinggi. Tun ITtama, Tun Bija 
Sura, Hang Lekir, Hang Lekiwa and 3>,()00 men go overland. The 
Laksamana rows up the river and decides to wait on the Baja of 
Indtu’a])ura on the morrow ^‘ when the slvatlows are 7 paces (fapalc)^ 
and the Gemoda is worsted by the snake (p. 278). The Raja of 
Inderapura says that Megat Panji -Alam is setting (uit on the hth 
of JtmradFI-awal to attack Malacca. The liaksaniana returns to liis 
ship and roads his pufilaka, and Tun Jdiat and Tun Kastnri keep 
watch on one leg {heramal (Umgan kahl tunggal) till day-break. 
They set out for the Baja of Inderapuraks ])ala(e, wluui the sliadows 
are 12 paces. MSgat Panji ‘Alani eomes and is stahlKHl to death 
on the palace steps by Hang Jebai and Hang Kastnri, who tlien 
kill Megat Kembar ‘AM. The Baja of Inderapura orders them to 
be impaled for murder before his eyes : but the Laksamana and his 
40 warriors draw their daggers, march out andi, taking the elephant 
of the murdered prince, set sail for Malac«i. The Ihxja lion ours 
them and bestows raiment on Adipati Janaja and 6 Batins who 
bore titles and the 40 warriors (p. 290). 

The wife of the Baja of Malacca, Radin Mas Ayu, was with 
■child and longed for the fruit of a coeonuft palm a niilor (jading 
which greAv iji the middle of Malacca beside a nielahi tree. The 
palm was thin and eaten by fire in the middle; no one dared to 
climb it and it would be unlucky to fell it. Hang Tnah climbed 
the palm (p. 292). 'The princess, now called Radin Galoli, bears 
a son, Eadin Bahar. Ambassadors are sent by way of Tobari to 
inform his grandfather the Betara of Majapahit. Ikitcl) Gajah 
Mada receivcjs them and the BStara sends 40 maids ami 40 youths 
and a lezi horse to his grand-child. Only Laksamana dares ride 
the horse. 

Eadin Mas Ayu bore another son, Eadin Bajaii. One day a 
horse belonging to the boys fell into a midden. ' Wrapped in 7 
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clotlis Hang Tnah rescues the animal and then bathes 7. times and 
'is bathed by the Eaja from 7 Jars of scented water (p. 299). 

Hang Tiiah remonstrates with the EaJa for neglecting Radiii 
Mas Ayu in favour of Tun Teja. The Betara hearing his daughter 
is iiegleeted sends Eangga and Barat Ivetika to Malaeea to en- 
quire Avhy his son-in-law never sends embassies to Majapahit. Hang 
Tnah with Hang Jebat and Hang Kasturi are sent. The Betara 
and Fateh Gajah Mada try in vain to slay him. The letter from 
the Raja of Malaeea is escorted on an elephant to the phehan^- 
where Eadin Aria reads it. Various ehanipions Penira Jafray. 
Samirang, Sangga Vingsun and bands of 40 and 7^000 warriors 
are set to steal Hang TuaVs weapons and to kill him but all fail.. 
Ho returns to Malacca with a letter from the Betara to his Eaja 
inviting him to go to Majapahit. Three vessels, the Sirul-ahirnin^ 
Mendani> Berahi, and Maratu's-safa are prepared. Tchncmggong, 
Maharaja Setia, Tun Utama, Sang Eaja, Tiui Raja 'diraja are 
left to guard the harbour ; Sang Raja and Tun Bija Sura to guard 
Bubit China ; Tun Htama in charge of the palace. Tlie Eaja takes 
leave of his “wives. Eadin Bahar runs pp to his father, liolds bis 
hand and begs liim to bring him a prancing white pony (p. 35). 

They sail, stay three days with the Adipati of Palenihang and 
thence go to Jaya Katra, and then sail on to stay with the Sang 
Agong of Toban. Eadin Aria is sent to escort the Raja from 
Tobaii. As he passes through the street of MajapaMt, the people 
whisper in pity that he is going to be killed for having another' 
wife besides the Betara^^s dangdxter. On an elephant called Indera 
Ohita he goes to the palace, Ivaraiiig Daruks-Salam, prepared for 
him. ‘ The next day 40 wnrriors are sent to create a disturbance 
in the town, wdiieh Hang Tuah is asked to quell. He quells it. 
Then a warrior Petala Bumi is sent to slay him. Petala Bumi 
transforms himself into a cat and his comrade Barat Ketika into 
a rat and so they enter Hang Tnah^s room; then Petala Bumi be- 
comes in turn a stump, a dog* and a tiger (whereupon Hang Tuali 
l>ecomes a bigger tiger), and finally a rahmsa, in which shape be is. 
sorely wounded. Commending his son, Kertala Sari, who is away 
in Daha, to the care of the Betara, he prepares to slay every one 
in the eonpound, but is himself killed by Hang Tliah. 

The Bendahara Paduka Eaja despatches Tun Utama to Maja- 
pahit to say that Eadin Bahar is sick from longing for his father. 
The Eaja of Malacca returns home. Merga Faksi and six warriors 
are sent from Majapahit to capture Malacca and kill Hang Tuah : 
they hide on Bukit China outside the town, slaughter a stray 
buffalo and steal a Jar of spirit from the town ; nightly they rob' 
and ravish. Hang Tuah promises to kill them within seven days. 
Dressed in black and pretending to be a liberated gaol-bird he 
carries a sack of ric? and two irang of spirit on his shoulder, xvay- 
lays them and and becomes an accomplice of the gang. He helps 
them to rob the houses of the Bendahara and Temenggong and 
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finally breaks into the Eaja^s palace and carries off eight chests of 
treasure. He learns all the robbers^ magic artsy theii drugs an^ 
kills them.. ,, 

All the officers of the court hate Hang Tuali and tells Patch 
Kerma Wijaya he as a '' a fence eating tlie cropf* an oIIkhu' of the 
court who seduces the Haja^s eoneuihines. Hang Tuah went to the 
ulu of Malacca and was fishing with a (‘ast-nct, when Hang Jebat 
and Hang Kastiiri arrived to recall him. The raja orders the 
Bendaluu'a to slay him arul confers his crcesc^ of olficv on Hang 
Jchat. The Btmdahara hides Hang Timh in an orchard seven days^ 
journey up-country, where a religious tcjuhcr Shaikli Mansur 
prophesies that in 20 days he will return to Malac^n.. 

The Raja spoils Hang Jt4}at who takes libertii‘s in the palace. 
The Raja styles hint Paduka Raja, the title of tlie Reiidahara^s house. 
He is rude to courtiers and runs loose among the Raja’s women. 
At last the Raja detects Tun J^bat’s madness and removes to the 
Bendaharafs liouse. Hang Jebat sits on the niler^s mat, bathes in 
his jar, wears the royal raiment and sleeps on the royal couch 
(p. 75). Pateh Kerma Wijaya leads an assault upon the traitor 
in the deserted palace but fails. Hang Ivasturi, Hang Lekir and 
Hang Lekiwa. then attack but fail. The Temcnggoug attacks. 
PTang Jebat leaps down like a tiger, his blade ilasluiig like a vol- 
cano ill eruption (p. 80). The Raja sends for the LaksamaiuPs 
son Tun Kadim and adopts him, repenting of killing his father. 1 f 
Plang Tuah were alive, I should feel as though my revered ances- 
tor on Mt. Si-(hmtang were restored to life.'^ TIu‘ Bendahara 
hints (di-kilat-kilafkan) he is alive. Tun Ihkrama ami Tun 
Ivasturi go and fetch Hang Tuah. He gives a knife io Hlmikh 
Mansur and the shaikh gives him a shabby pra}'ing mat {mumlla). 
Hang Tuali is weI(‘omi‘d by the Raja. Stiff for la(*k of practice of 
fencing, he is massaged for five days. He cannot find a creese that 
suits him. Hang Ivasturi enters the palace and is allowed by 
Plang Jebat to get {holeh p. 91) a creese, an heirloom from Mt. 
Si-Guntang. For three days the two weaix>ns selected by Hang 
Tuah are sharjaened. At midday when the low sound of a single 
drum shows that Hang Jebat sleeps, Hang Ihiah enters the palacvv 
Hang Jebat stabs tlie 700 girls in the palace and their blood runs 
through the floor of the palace like rain. Plang Tuah protests. 
The traitor replies, Cracked by a pounding or a sweeping blow, 
crockery still becomes a shard ^{di-titek belah, di-pahi pun helali, 
temhekar juga akan sudah-m,ga). Fll sin tharouglily (m-pala-pala 
nama jaliat : jarignn kepalmg)J^ Hang Tuah leaps up into tlie palace. 
They fight, eyeing one another "^Hike hawLsf^ siiiniiing round 
like whecds,^^ the lunges as sw-iffc as a boomerang {baUtupbaUng) , 
TIic crowds gets under the palace and stab at Hang Jcliat s feet but 
endanger Hang Tuali too* The two figliters stop and get four 
large brass trays and lay them down, ^^anding on tlu^ traVvS they 
renew the fight. They talk. The traitor says his India viour was 
due to the injustice done to Hang Tuah. Now he has fallen from 
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pride like a ‘'‘ bulb crushed by the weight of its bloom/” (rosak 
hawang di-tinipa jamhak-nya) . Hang Tiiah replies with the pro- 
verb Better death with honour than life with sliarne, so that one 
may enter heaven,” {Baih maii dengan nama yang balk; jangan 
Jtidtip dengan nama yang jahut, supaya niasok shnrga jemah). 

Hang J^bat asks Hang Tiiah to adopt his unborn child, if a 
hoy, offspring of him and a waiting-maid Dang Barn. Hang 
Tnah snatches' liis own creese from his opponent and gives him 
another. Hang Jebaf’s creese gets stuck into a tray as lie lunges. 
Hang Tiiah stabs him. The crowd starts to mount the palace but 
seeing Jthat still alive flees in panic; some fell on their faces, 
some in a sitting posture, some broke their legs, others their arms, 
others tlieir liacks; some fell on their hacks, some broke their noses, 
others their foreheads. When each got home, his wife asked, " Wliat 
broke your nose, father of Awang?’ kissing him and exclaiming, 
^Oh! it must hurt!^” (p. 105). Jebat leaps down from the 
pialace and slays every one he meets for three days, while Hang 
Tiiaji has retired into his house and sits in seclusion, refusing to 
speak. On the fourth day, as Hang Tuah is going to the river to 
bathe, he sees Jebat stabbing at people in tbe market, and calls out 
to him to cease. Jebat comes and falls at Hang Tuah’s feet. 
Hang Tuah takes him to his house and gives him betel. Jebat 
renews his request that Hang Tuah shall adopt liis unborn child, 
and after that liegs that his bandages be undone. He dies on Hang 
Tualfls lap. The Eaja has his corpse placed in. the middle of the 
main gate and after seven days hanged on the main road. Laksa- 
mana Hang Tuah is high iu royal favour, and bears himself humbly, 

How the Seri Betara of Majapahit and Pateli Gajah Mada 
desired revenge for the death of Fetala Bumi and the six swash- 
bucklers killed by Hang Tuah at Bukit China. They send Petak 
BuniPs son, Ivertala Sari, who has just devastated Daha. He 
mixes with the Javanese colonists, Fateh Iverma Wijaja's men, 
and perpetrates a series of ro-bberies. Hang Tuah protects the 
palace by hanging a row of spears that move and lunge all round it. 

Hang Tuah lies like a corpse in the middle of the market 
and as Kertala Sari passes Jumps up and stabs him. He muti- 
lates the robber (dir-hiris-nya p^wat Kertala Sari) and takes his 
creese (p. 118). So he proves that he killed the ro-bber against 
others who finding the cx)rpse oat ofl ears and head and hand and 
claimed to liave clone the deed. 

The Raja sends Hang Tuah,, who caji speak Tamil, with Tun 
Kasturi, whom he makes Maharaja Stia, to the land of the Ivlings, 
Bijaya Higrama. A royal letter to the ruler is escorted down to 
Hang Tuah^s boat. After seven days’ sail they reach the island 
Biram Dewa, "booking like an elephant,” and go phore. There 
he meets the Ptophet Khidlir who foretells his safe return from 
this embassy to India and from a. later embassy to China. The 
prophet also tells him to take seeds from a tree in the island which 
will burgeon and fiower and fruit as soon as planted i.e. perform 
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the mango trick (p* 124). They reach the land of the Klings. 
The port-offieer takes them to a merchant Xala Sang Giina who 
regales them with dainties made in Xagapatam fashion (p. 129), 
gives them anchorage at the spot reserved for the Franks, and 
announces their arrival to the king, Kishna Eayana (p, 130). The 
king summons his champions from Malahar and Kandi. Hang 
Tuah and his followers go several days^ journey up to the palace. 

The gates of Bijaya Xigara were painted with incidents from 
the stories of Sri Eama and the five Pandavas. And there were 
thousaiuls of idols and a temple. Laksamana gets his interview 
witii ivishna Eayajia ( ? = Krisnaraja, v. Eonkel) and speaks tlie 
Xigrama language which only princes and ministers know: — he 
learnt it from a religious pundit (lehai) at Majapahit. Kishna 
Eayana complains that wdien at Malacca he got interviews only 
with the Btmdahara and (?) a fisherman [si-pengail) : Hang Tuah 
gives the wife of Xila Sang Guna ( ? = Narasinggan, v. E.) medi- 
cine to enable her to bear a child. 70,000 Franks, and thousands 
of soldiers from Malahar and Khalilat (? = PuUcaf v. E.) wait 
on Kishna Eayana. Laksamana shows his horsemanship. Kishna 
Eayana declares he will visit the liouse of Xala Sang Gnna but 
privately forbids all people to sell him firewood. Hang Tuah 
solves the problem by bidding him pour oil on bales of his cloth 
and so cook fare for royalty. Hang Tuah does the mango trick 
(p. 143). He kills a swashbuckler. They visit a tem|,)le {runiah 
herliala menjadi sendiri). Captains of vessels and merchants who 
may lack capital, borrow gold from the god of the temple, Sang 
Brahma (p. 14 jS) and, on pain of disaster for breaeli of faith, re- 
pay it with interest. Hence the wealth of the temple. In it, too, 
was a reservoir for oil for its lamps. They visit an alms-house 
(halai derma) where the poor are fed. 

Kishna Eayana sends Hang Tuah on an embassy to China. 
Trade with China brings tenfold profit {ha jadi m-jmloh). Hang 
Tuah is to declare one of his ships belongs to Xala Sang Guna, 
so that it may escape the hea.vy port duties (p. 148). After two 
months Hang Tuah reaches that port of China called Bakang 
Hitam (p. 149) and is ordered to anchor upstream at the place 
reservv^d for the Franks. 

Hang Tuah presents his credentials to the four viziers Wang 
Ivam Seig, Pang Seng, Lu Ti and Sam Pi Pat. There were seven 
forts ot white stone with doors of brass and gold, and all the houses 
of the people were dressed with white stone. The emperor ^jraiits 
tliem au interview. Hang Tuah eating heans contrives to lift his 
head to see the emperor seated in the mouth of a bejewelled golden 
dragon (p._15J). Hang Tiiah sees thousands of people collecting 
the tears of a^ large idol, the father of all China, who weeps to see 
tiie sills of his children : bsithe in his tears and sims are wa.shed 
away. With rich presents and a letter for the Eaja of the Ivlings 
Hang Tuah departs. Atiih© moua of the estuary 40 Portuguese 
ships attack the Malays. By reading a charm Hang Tnah stops 
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the fire of their guns, and defeats the ships all save three whieli 

sailed awaj. ''There was one big tail eaptain, very brave. He 

cut at the Laksaniana wdth a shaky arm. The Laksaiimiia cut him 
in two^t (p. 158). 

Hang Tiiah reaches the land of the Elings. Thanks to his 
herbs the wife of Hala Sang Gnna has conceived, and lier husband 
piles gold and silver round Hang Tiiah up to his neck. 

Hang Tiiah returns to Malacca. The Seri Betara of Maja- 
pahit had died and P'ateh Gajah Mada asks for Eadin Bahar to 

succeed him. Hang Tuah escorts him. On his return a Briiiiai ' 

raja, Adipati Solok, sails with fifteen ships given by his father 
Adipati Agong, to the cape of Jaya-Ivatra, called Tarijoiig Kiu’a- 
wang and there -waylays the Malacca fleet. Hang Tuah shoots one 
arrow that breaks the mast and one that breaks the rudder of the ' 
Adipaths boat. He captures him. The Eaja of Malacca sends 
Hang Tuah to escort Adipati Solok back to Brunai. The Eaja of 
Brunai sends the Eaja of Malacca 3 pihul of camphor, 500 hmdaha 
each worth a iaJiil, 10 blow-pipes mounted with gold, 200 of 
m 2 ^i^ {iikar padiar) and 3 Brunai slaves, with 90 slaves and earn- [ 
phor for Hang Tuah (p. 174). 

Hang Tuah is sent to Siam for elephants. He reaches Hjong 
Salang and lands at Patani, whose great gate is adorned with a 
carved dragon. He comes to Siam where Awi Phra Klong tells 
him he must crawl on his knees into the presence of the Phra Chan 
unattended. He refuses and is allowed to present himself in 
Malay style. Viziers, captains and court offic^ers {abu-abmn, 
tikun-ukun, umbum-umhuni) receive him. Hanrg Tuah speaks 
Siamese fluently. Hang Tuah fences with a Japanese bravo and 
kills him and five of his followers. Two survivors flee to Kuala 
Kemiboja. Hang Tuah remarks on the broken coinage {henda yang 
pechah helak) and persuades Phra Chau to substitute the shells he 
got from Brunai (kendaka). Pie is sent home mth six elephants : 

for his Eaja and four for himself. The two surviving Japanese ; 

attack his ships but Hang Tualfls magic lets only smoke issue from | 

their guns and makes their swords drop. Hang Tuah presents the ; 

elephants to his Baja. The largest is called Podi Mwnikam and i 

another Permaia Selan^ \ 

Eadin Mas Ayu hears a daughter, Puteri Gunong Ledang; ; 

Tun Teja bears Sultan Mahmud and Sultan Muhammad. The ; 

Eaja of Malacca sends Tun Eakna Tliraja and Tun Maharaja kli- 
raja to Ceylon to buy precious stones. 

Hang Tuah opens a settlement for his Eaja. at Mt. Lingga. 

The king of *Ceylon sends his son Eaja Chulan to Malacca 
in a ship so large that betel-trees and vines were planted, on its 
decks with hundreds, of fighting-cocks : — \^hen they crowed, the 
ship listed. Having been welcomed at Malacca, he asks leave to 
sail to Traigganu, where he , worsts the cocks trained by Pa Si- 
Molong, the Eaja^s trainer. The Eaja puts out the eyes of his 
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trainer and retires siilkin^f to .Pnlaii Sakti. He promises the 
trainer four mistresses if he can find a eock which will defeat Eaja 
Chukn^s birds. . ^ I cannot ' see them ^ says Pa Si-Molong , amid, 
laughter (p. 104). He buys a fowl tied with a string of molong^ 
which crows in his hand and tells the Baja it is a cock that cannot 
be conquered. The Baja dreams that the ships of Baja Chilian 
are devoured by a geroda, and takes his figli ting-cocks to Pulaii 
Sakti confident of victory. The leg of his fowl is broken, when 
Pa Si-Molong describes him as ^ The priiiee with the iron crutch h; 
his wing is broken and droops like sail that waits the wind'’; 
his crop is pierced and the rice falls out of it — he is an overladen 
ship being liglitened his thigh is wounded — he is ' a prince wear- 
ing a sword'; his head is wounded— he is 'a prince that has been 
cupped.' Baja Chilian’s victorious bird flies to his ship whereupon 
it sinks with its 90,000 soldiers; and thence he flies to the palace 
of the Baja of Trcmgganii, which is set on fire and burnt with all 
the houses iu the port (p. 196). 

Urged by the princess of Giinong Ledang the Baja of Malacca 
sends the Laksamana with 70 ships to conquer Trenggaiiu. He 
brings captive the prinees Seganda Jaya Leka, daughter of the 
Beiidahara, and Megat Maksiim son of Megat Kern, bar hili. Sul- 
tan Muhammad, son of the Baja of Malacca, is married to prineess 
Seganda Java Leka and given the throne of Ben tan. Sultan Mah- 
mud is married to the daughter of the Bendahara of Trmigganu 
( ?) , and reigns at Lingga. 

Iiiderapura is attacked by todak fish (p. 206). Hang Kadim 
son of Hang Jebat advises a wall of banana stems. Hang Ivadim 
is entitled Sang Si-Tuah. The Temenggong is jealous and ac- 
cuses him of an jntrigiie with a girl in the palace and he is be- 
headed. Hang Kaniar, a Malacca man trading there, reports the 
execution to the Baja of Malacca who sends Laksamana* to con- 
quer Inderapura. Laksamana anchors at Pulau Tinggi and thence 
sails up to Inderapura where he exacts tribute and leads captive 
1608 persons, the families of those concerned in the death of 
Hang Kadim. 

*lhe Baja of Malacca and all his house sail for Singapore. 
On the way, while he is looking at a golden-scaled fish, his^’crown 
falls into the sea (p. 219). Laksamana dives for it, fights a white* 
crocodile but fails to recover the crown and loses his creese. 

Dang Manila and Dang Cherak, who had escapeil from China, 
reach Manila and complain to the Portuguese Governor, who gets 
•the King of Portugal to send 40 ships against Malacca. Two boat- 
fuls of Sakai fishern»r capture 10 Portiignese and, by order of 
their Batin headman, at Bentan, report the intended attack of an 
Armada' at Malacca. , Laksamana, though sick, repels the in- 
vaders. The Captain Governor" is killed and Dang Simla badly 
wounded. They return fo Portugal. Laksamana is wounded but 
recovers. ^ ' 
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:Tlie Sakai 'always catch fish near the sunken crown of .the 
Ea'ja of Malacca.^ because they float ti-p tO' avoid its brightness; The 
liaja is alwa 3 ‘S sick after the loss of his crown ainl La ksaiiiaiia after 
the loss of his creese. 

The Laksaniana is sent to Rum to buy eaiiiion. He arrives at 
Acheli and meets Sultan SilahuTl- din (who was deposed in 1539 
A.D., R. 0. W.). Thence he sails to Puku Dewa 'and the sea of 
Mukha. He comes to Jnddah where is the tomb of Siti Haw^a 
(Eve). He goes ashore and the port officer takes them to Malik 
Astur, who takes them 'to Mecca. At that time 886 x\.H. (= 1481 
A.I).), Sharif xihmad son of Zainffil-abidiii ruled Mecca, and an- 
other son Sharif Baharu’din ruled Medina — both uiider the suzer- 
ainty of Rome. On theAvay the Laksaniana meets Nabi Ivliidlir, 
who gives him a flask of water wherewith to moisten lips and ears 
so that he may speak and understand foreign tongues (p. 240). 
Ekputations from Egypt and Syria bring the sacred carpet to 
Mecca. The Malay wisitors go to all the sacred places (p 242) and 
to Shaikh JamaluM-din, keeper of the Propheth tomb. 

They reach Tstambui w^here the port-officer takes them to 
Ibrahim Ivhakan, who describes the glories of IstanibiTl, the royal 
garden called Taman Ghairat Berahi, with its gate Haga Iiidera 
Paksi, its river DaPii-l-ashikin, the mountain JabaluT-hla, its river 
adorned with flow^er-pots called Rarnbat Eaniali and stone banks 
called Tebing Sin gga Safa, its rock Tan Jong Indera Bangsa where 
the Snltaii sits to fish, the island Singga Marmar, with its lake 
Singga Tasek Ivnmkuma; the banks of the river called Eatiia 
Ghuaeha and Sembeka, its market-place Medan Hairani, and its 
orchards full of Malay fruits (pp. 252-8). They are taken to the 
four Mangkubumis and lastly into the presence of the Sultan. 
They return wdth rich presents and guns (hedil)^ reaching Malacca 
after a voyage of four months. 

The princess of Gunong Ledang is installed ruler of Malacca 
(p. 279) ; Tun Mat, son of the Bendahara, is made B&idahara 
Paduka Eaja; Tun Karim, son of the Temenggong, is styled 
Tenienggong Sri Seroja; and Tun Kadim, son of the Laksaniana, 
gets the title of Laksaniana. 

The EaJa of Malacca offers a reivard to whosoever will con- 
sent to be buried' alive and bring him news* from the grave. Ijakea- 
mana consents and on the way gives a cake (apam) to a poor 
flervish (p. 282). He is buried with a string to pull and com- 
municate wdth the Eaja who holds the other end. He pulls and 
the grave is opened whereupon the Laksaniana is found naked with 
a broken pot (heUnga) in his hand. He tells how two fiery vol- 
canoes attacked him in the grave and he kept them off with the 
pot he found in his hand and how the fire passed the chipped pot 
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eoiiie to ]^lalacea from xAcheh. Ail sailors fired a shot and cast a 
wooden spear in honour of them^ wlien they passed the ranjong'^; 
failure to do this entailed storms ^(p. 285). The Ruler of Malacca 
wandered about as a dervish. One day he was gi\en a gourde 
whereu])on he took a bite of it and carried the rest with him. The 
Prophet Khidlir, disguised as a youth, tells him lie is c'arrying not 
a gourd but a skull. Tie opens his huiidlej, finds a skull and faints, 
a"" voice tells liim that dervishes trust in God and do not carry 
food. Tjie Raja wandered on and was never again heard of. The 
princess of G-miong Ledang ruled Malacca. 

A l^ortuguese ship came from Manila and touched at Malacca. 
Xext vear another ship came and bought as much land as an ox- 
hide would cover, and tlie captain cut it into five strips and built 
a large warehouse which he equipped with cannon. In the night 
he fired the eanhon and destroyed Malacca. The Princess of 
Gunong "Ledang fled and came to a great forest near the land of 
tlie Bataks, who made her their queen; 

Bendahara Tun Mat opened Johore. Sultan Mahmud left 
Bentan and ruled over Johore. 

The Dutch with the help of the Johore Malays ousted the 
Portuguese from Malacca. The gold leaf on which the treaty waa 
made is still in the possession of the Dato’ Paduka Raja of Johore^ 
who led the attack on Malacca. 

Tun Tuah is not dead. Pie is a saint and lives near the 
source of the Perak river, where lie is prince of all Bataks and 
jungle folk. Sometimes folk meet him and enquire if he wants a 
wife. He replies, I do not wish to marry again;’^ 



Sungai Ujong. 


By E. J. WjXKIKSOY, C.M.G. 

Part I. 

The Dato’ Klaoa Piitra^ territorial chief of Sungai PJoiig, 
ranks as the premier chief of the Negri Senibilan, though there is 
nothing to ’show how he o'btained this precedence. He possesses 
a modern title and an ancient chieftaincy: as far back as the 
fifteenth century there were rulers of Sungai Ujong, who bore 
the title of Penghulu Manteri mul acknowledged the' Sultan of 
Malacca as their overlord. In those days the country was an ap- 
panage of the Bendaharas of Malacca, and the chiefs sent to govern 
it were inemibers or Tassals of that distinguished house. The seal 
of the Rulers of Eembau quotes as its authority '" the grace of the 
Bendahara Sri Maharajad^, apparently with the date 1707 A.D.; 
that of the Dahd Bandar quotes Sultan Abdul- Jalil HI, 1715; 
that of the Dato^ of Jelebu quotes Siiltam Abdul- Jalil Y' (who 
fiourished in 1758) ; that of the Dato’ of Johol is dated 177'§. 
There is the eontenxpoiwy eviden(3e of the '' Mialay Aiiimk as to 
the political position of Sungai Ujong in 1612 A.D. and as to the 
semi-mythicai Date/ Sekudai. Finally in the early days of Sungai 
Ujong, descent was not tracked through the female line. So one may 
brush aside the claim of some Negri Sembilan chiefs that they 
goverji their territories ‘by virtue of descent in the female line from 
the aboriginal Batins, the primeval owners of the country. 

According to one story the origin of the Biduanda is ascribed 
to a Batin Sri Alani who met a walking tree-trunk: near the waters 
•of the River Langat. He eaiptured and kept it in captivity till it 
laid eggs, :forty-four in numiber. He buried the eggs till they were 
hatched, when there emerged forty-four children, the ancestors of 
the Biduanda. Batin Sri Alam brought up these children and 
supplied them with garments of bark-cloth to cover their naked- 
ness. When they grew up, twenty-two of the children crossed to 
Sumatra and coloni2:ed the coast as far as the borders of the Batak 
country: the remaining twenty-two stayed in the Peninsula and 
beeanie Biduamla or Rayate— the latter word being said to mean 
sons of the soil Another story explains that every man falls 
from heaven, either on his feet as a raja, or on his seat as a Batin, 
•or on his face as a slave. Batin Sri Alam rose from his seat and 
■went round, the world ruling the slaves — ^the Bedouin in xirabia, 
the hiduan in India, and the Biduanda in Malaya, the three words 
being translated serf ! Folklore and etymoiogy are, of course, 
irreconcilable enemies. 
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But these legends of the Creation are not the only tales con- 
necteil with Batin Sri Alani. He is said to have led an expedition 
into Jelelni. There he found trays of food waiting for him, served 
up and ready to eat, but with no one present to explain whence the 
food came. ' Batin Sri Alam did not enquire; he ate the food and 
liciniod the place Kucilct’ the place of plates^ as a recoiti of 

his gratitude. He showed less thaixktulness in his next adveiituie- 
Tile HidianHiiaclaiis of Jelebix did their best to bring Batin Sri 
Alam round to their religion. They induced him to repeat the- 
Confession of Faith; but when the miiMn explained the uses of 
the pcnijepif, Batin Sri Alam Yanished. One rumour has it that 
he reappeared on Mount Si-Guntang Mahameru ; another that ho 
disappeared into the caverns of Kota Glanggi in Paha.ng. But 
whatever his fate, he was never seen again by the Moslems who 
effected his conversion or by the land he did so much to people. 

Next in this aboriginal genealogy conies Batin Berchanggai 
Besi whose wife was Berdwri Best and whose brother-in-law was 
KMopong Best — -the Iron-clawed Gliief, with his Iron-quilled wife,, 
and her' Iron-lielnieted Brother. The legend however adds that 
they were primitive people, unacquainted with the use of iron or 
even of fire, and that they ate their food raw. One day when liunt- 
ing they found a fairy-child hidden in the cleft of a rock. ^ They 
adopted her though she showed her real origin by declining to 
jiartake of the bestial repasts of the Sakai and by living on a diet 
df fruits and shoots, till the prince of destiny appeared and won 
her as his bride. That prince was the Sultan of Johor. He saw 
her in a dream and traced her by weighing the river- waters and 
selecting the lightest. A son of this marriage was the Benda- 
hara Sekudai, the reputed ancestor of tlie rulers of Sungai Hjong. 

Tradition traces a relationship lietiveen this Batin Berchang- 
gai Bl'^i, and the legendary figures associated wdth the origin of 
the other States: Data' Jelundong, founder of Jelebu; Nenelc 
Kerhau, founder of Joliol; To' Tuhul and To' Landas, founders of 
.Klang. Tlie two first were the Batiids sisters, while To^ Tukiil 
and To^ Landas derived their titles from the haminer and the anvil 
with which they rendered to Batin Berchanggai Besi the service 
that Batin Sri Alam vanished to avoid. So^ invulnerable are these 
tougli old aborigines, according to Malay belief^ that circumcision 
is a matter of difficulty. 

Batin BercJmnggai Besi was the father of To' Dara Derani 
whose daughter, Baiin Sa-ribu Jaya or Sihu Jaya, married the 
-Dato^ Sekudai. It is, related of these last two iadies that they 
fled in terror from Sang Kelambai who was striding tliroiigh the 
country, turning all he met into stone. Why fiee ^’? asked an 
Achehnese saint who lived at Sungai Hdang between Pangkalan 
Kenipas and Permatang Pasir,., I have a charm that no KeUmhai 
can face. A candle will keep. him away.""^ So c^andles were lit 
nightly; the population was saved from a stony fate; and the 
place is called Pmgkalan Dian to this day. The sceptic may see 
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the petrified: properties of this arxeieiit saint, his sword, his stocks, 
his spoon and his buckler Iviiig roninl his tomb at Peiigkalaii 
Kempas. . . 

In those'early years the seat of power was not *where it is now. 
Oiling, Beranang, Pajani,' Gibok, Keehaii, Langlaiig, Laiigkap Ber- 
Jimtai, Liibok Bergoyang, .Snbang Hilang, Merbok Kerawaiig,. 
Tunggul Si-Jaga, are the places to wdiich tradition gives import- 
anoe. Few of them are to be found on maps of the State: some 
lie outside the Xegri Seiiibilan in the Kajang district of Selangor. 
Doubtless they were old Biduanda communities. The names of one 
or two are explained in the native w^ay so common to folklore : 
Tunggul Si-jaga was the plac*€ where a small Bugis force frightened 
the people out of the country hy putting torches on tree-slimips 
and creating the impression that they w'ere a huge camp surrounded 
by thousands of sentries; Suhang Ililang was a place where a 
Biduanda princess lost her earring. All that we can infer is that 
the aneient Biduanda or Belaud a tribe — now^ represented ])y a few 
Mantra in Malacca and a few wandering Kenaboi iii tlie Jelebii 
mountains— was once important in that part of the Xegri Seml)ilan 
which lies between the modern settlements of Kajang and Seremban. 

The following is the genealogy of these earl}' lieroes as adapted 
and arranged hj tradition. 

Batin Sri Alarn. 


KeneT Kerhau. 
(founder of Johol.) 


To' Jelundong 
(founder of Jelebu.) 


Batin Beirhanggai 
Besi 

(of Sungai Ujong.) 


(by adofition.) 
Puteri Maijang SHida 
m, the Sultan of Johore, 


the Eulers of Sungai the Eulers of the Eulers the Johol 

Ujong. Klang. of Jelebu. rulers {hy 

his marriage 
with PuUri 
S^iiawan of 
Johol.) 

' It will be seen presently that by a similar arrangement of 
parallel lines all the »<prmcipal titles of Sungai ITjong trace back 
to the childreil of a common, ancestor. This, of course, is tradi- 
tion history work with mathematicM exactitude. 




In spite of its artificial appearance this pedigree has points 
of interest. Tt suggests that the peo-ple who invented it were 
]>eopie who gave little heed to Snmatra'h law and custom. To' 
Dara 2LudeT and Fenghulu Selat belonged to the same uterine 
family {pend ) ; their marriage would be incest according to Min- 
angkabau custom: they were the children of two brothers and as 
such within the prohibited degrees of affinity. They were the child- 
ren of two sisters; and, as such, again within the prohibited de- 
grees. Buch marriages are common in Peninsular Malaya but 
would be triply incestuous according to Minangkabau adat. The 
later Xegri ^nibilan Malay, follower of Sumatran matriarchal law, 
has invented these traditions of descent from Sakai princesses but 
has omitted to be consistent. In the days of the Dato^ Sekudai 
it was the male line that was important. ^Xot till the days of 
idabun-, hardly a century ago, was the adat perpateh inti*o- 
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The name Sunsrai Ujong is modern and is due to the associa- 

tioii of :Mala.v Stated with'riTer-basma. Tliere is no Kwer “UJony’. 
Old traditions speak of the State as Seinujong, the Malay n- 
iials” of 1612 A.D. call it Sen-gang ancient books oi 

navigation refer to it bv variants of tbe same old name, what the 
real name was, is uncertain. 

All accounts — even those of tbe aboriginal Blaiiclas — agree that 
a IMo’ Kelmnbu was the first to ‘"open ” Suiigai Igong. A place 
Iia< Ijeen fonnrl for him in the pedigrws as a son of the Bendahaxa 
ttekmiai; and tlie Rulers of Sungai Ujong who claim him as an 
■ancestor still preserve his tomb as a place of pilgrimage. Tradi- 
tion tells ns also that the Date’s name was Mnhammad Tnmbu 
and that he was known as To’ Jebat because of hisjirother To’ 
Muficuig^ and as T)(tio‘ Kelarnbu because be lived at Kuala Sungai 
Kelamim. 

The genealogy, more regular than ever, is as follows : — 
Bendahara Sekudai. 

(m. Batin Sihu Jaya.) 


Md. Tumhu, To' Mumng. To' Semerga. To' Seri 
(m.To' Chinuhu d. (m. To' Jerumbii, {m» Lebai (in. a Terachi 
Batin’s daughter.) sister of To' Mamat, an man and. 

Churnbu.) Achehnese.) adopted.) 

To' Dara Mud ek. m. Fenghulu Selat. Data' Keling, Dato' Anduleka 
I I Mandulelca, 

the Kla^ui family. the Bmdar family. 1 

the Anduleka 
Manduleka family. 
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Dato’ Se'kiidai flourished in , the first half of the seventeenth 
century and possessed two married eliilclren whm tlie llalay 
Aiiiials were, written. Snngai UJong tradition would have us 
believe that he we(lih(l liatm SiM. the presence of Sultan 

Abdiil-Jalil II ( 163:9-1 67'3)/ and brought up in Snngai ITjoiig a 
second family who elected to,, be known as To^ Miisaiig and To^ 
Jebat—*^'^ the , Polecat ' and Bkiiiik^^ — instead of bearing the 


title of Tim by whieli members of the great Bendahara family were 
known. This is hard to acc^ept. If the Dato^ Kelainbii did open 



Snngai FJong he must have lived long before tlie seveiiteeiitli 
century, and been confused with some other person — possibly a 
real Muliammad Tiunbu or To’ Jcdiat — wlio obtained from the 
.Bendahara Sekudai a hereditary right to the ancient , title of 
Pmghulu ManterL Anyhow from this- time we get, a succession of. 
Eulers of Snngai IT joiig :— 

Pcnglmhi Selat; 

PmgliuliiKadim; 

Pmghulu Pandak; 

Pmgliulu Chant eh; 

Pmghulu Bumah Gedang (or Burnali Beriatali): 

They are names and little more. Tradition varies *as regards 
the order in which they ruled; it tells nothimr of their relationship 
to one another; it is unGertaiii if Penghulu Chard eh and Pmghulu 
Bumah Gedang may not have been one and the same person; and 
it cannot tell us if the names 

Penghulu hilang d.PDiiva, 

Pmghulu hilang dPQayan, 

Penghulu hUang di Danmi Buaya, 

represeiiit additional rulers or are descriptions of those already 
mentioned. 

In all this mass of doubt there are one or two grains of de- 
finite evidence. It is said that the Bugis invasion of Snngai ITjong 
took place in the days of Penghulu Ohantek; that the first Dato’' 
Klana (Badiir) was the son of Penghulu P'hantek; that the second 
Klana (I^ha) was the son of Penghulu Euniah Gedang; and that 
it was in the time of this second Ivlajiia the Linggi settlers came. 
It is said also that the first Klana (Badur) was installed during 
the lifetime of his father; but this may be an etymological theory 
to explain the word Putera in the Klana’s title. This evidence 
does not take ns far. The Bugis invasion may Imve occurred at any 
date l)etweeii 1725 and 1770 A.I). ; aaid the c'oming of the Linggi 
settlers at any time between 1775 and 1790 A,D. One fact of im- 
portaiuee stands out^ nameilj the acquisition of the title of Kelana 
Putem by the ruling house of Snngai IJJong. Who conferred it? 
When was it conferred? And why? Tradition sometimes ascribes 
the title to Sultan AMul-Jalil II who was far too early (1639-1671 
A.D.) : at other times to Baja Melewar (1773-1795 A.D.), who waa 
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All inipressicxn. ot the seal oi an om 
Blit no siieli impression is' ()btanicible. 1 ne 
of* Jelelni and the Dato' Bandar <)t; Svin^iai 

41ie second in Ivlo trom Abdui-Jalii 
Tlie latter prince, who 
lavish witli his treaties, seals and dig- 
uld attribute to him the bestowal of the tdle ot 
But it is a Bugis dignity. 
L bore the title of K1 ana 
local assertion that the rank of 
Ts it a coincidence that 
2 f bears the title and rank ot a Ivlana 
The evidence is in favour 
liiels of Elan that the old 


perhaps a little too late, 
might settle the poiid. 

Dab/ Eengluilu c..- .. --- , 

obtained seals from Johor, i t 

ill, the firsrabont 1^59 from Abdiil-riaiil \ 
was only a Regent, was so L — -- 

iiities that one won... 

Dato^ Klana, if it were a Malay title 
The first Bugis Yamtiian Miida ot Eiau 
Java Pntra/ Significant is the 
the Dato’ Klana is that of a Raja Muda, 
the ruler of Siingai Ujon^ 

Jaya ITitera, Yamtuaii Muda of Rian.^ 
of’ the belief it was from tne Bugis c 
FenqJiuhi Manteri obtained his higher title. 

true, the Bugis iiivasion 

y. 3 Pantai, where the site of their fort is stiii 
the site of the house of the ex-Ivlana Lela Stia. 
that at the time of that invasion the Penghulii 
but at Singa,pore, where 
k the islandPb Even a 
nch a foobs errand. It 
serving in the ranks of 


There was, it Is 

they advanced as far as Pantai, w 
shown opposite i 
But tradition say 
of Hiiiigai Ujong was 
he had gone to see 
Batin would hardly ^ 
would ap'ix^ar almost 
bis country's enemy. 

Dato’ Ivlana Badur was followed by Dato^ Klana Leha whose 
reign was signalized by the settlement of the Linggi and l^abu 
■districts. The Linggi settlers came because the Dato’ of Rembau 
refused to permit them to live under their own law, the ad(U 
tenienqqong , and insisted on their adopting the matriarchal law or 
Minangkahaii. This incident corroborates tradition that the adai 
'jjerpateh was not adopted in Sungai tJjong till a later date. 

Dato’ Klana Leha was succeeded by Dato^Klana Balii. There 
is no evidence of the relationship of this chief to his predecessors ; 
but it is recorded that he belonged to the waris ^ liilh” while the 
Klana Ixdia lielonged to Bie wari^ Imlu. Whiat this means may be 
conjectured. Dato’ Klana Bahi obtained the title by virtue of 
relationshir) to his predecessors in the male line. At his death the 
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(m. IDato’ Bandar Megat) 


2). Z. Zawal (IV) D.Z.Sinding (V) To' Bay u (f) 

} 

, Banun (f) 

i 

Che’ Zainab (f) 
D.Z.Maamur(Ym) 

Waris hilir. 


To’ Bedar {i) To’ Rahi (f) 

' I 

D.Z.Bahiilll) Che’Eitamit) 


'Che' Urnu (f ) D. Saiyid Ahdu'r-Eahman (Yl) 

Che' Eunut (f) 

Che' Lui (f) 

D.E.LelaSHmiYll) 

It will be seen that the death of Dato’ Klana Bahi was fol- 
lowed bv two sneeessive appointments from the waris hulu, and 
we are left to wonder if the theory of the gilir was not put forward 
first by the Arab, Saiyid Abdn^r-Eahman, to whom it meant so 
much. 

The days of the fourth Klana, Dato^ Kawal, were troubled by 
petty wars. The first was a war against the Bate’ of IJlu Miiar 
who favoured the cause of Baja Eadin as Yamtuan Besar while the 
I\lana favoured Yamtuan Sati. Eaja Eadin w^as driven out. The 
second "was a war against Yamtaun Sati who had offended the 
Ivlana ; Yamtuan Sati was driven out. The third was a war 
•against EaJa ‘Ali in the interests of EaJa Eadin; Ea;Ja ‘Ali was 
expelled from Sri Menanti and Eaja Eadin placed on the throne 
by the Klana and the Bato’ of Eembau, Bato^ Kawal waged three 
successful w^ars with the futile result that he replaced matters ex- 
actly where he first found them. His next contest was even less 
■satisfactory. He quarrelled with the Bato^ Bandar and plunged 
the country into civil war. Yamtuan Eadin,, who w^as invited to 
arbitrate, seems to have settled the dispute by appointing the Ivlana 
and Bandar Joint rulers of Sungai UJong. This compromise cre- 
ated an impossible position ; the rivalry of the Joint rulers gave the 
people no peace, till the British intervened. 
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Malay hiatoriaas give <lal«. DaW Kla... Kawal’a ^ 

■*xar followed the death.. of, Yaintiiaii Leiiggaiig_^^ * The'date of 

kst war iuclucled Kaja Eadin’s arbitration lu 1&49. Ihe date ot 

Ms death is not recorded. -r^ , , rn «,„aGr,o- Tf 

He was succeeded bv his brother, Dato’ Ivlana banding.^ it 
1 - ^ tUa. rm<rn of t-his— the fifth— Ivlana that lamtuan 

Ihdif^Vied and Tengku An tali, his son, claimed the 'thrmie^ of 
Sl-cl-ri Scmbilan. The claim was disputed by 

son of Yamtuan Beringin. Tlie Dato Ivlana set iiside both claim- 
;uts and nominated Yamtuan Imam to the vacant throne 

The next Klana, Saiyid Amau or Abdu’r-Eahman, had con- 
tinual wars and troubles with Dato’ Bandar. He iras an Arab 
while the Bandar was a Malay; he was clear-siglited enough to 
desire tlie pax Britannica., while the Bandar and his tnends wel- 
corned everv Selangor freebooter who sought asyliun in the eGiiiitry.. 
Such a state of affairs could not last. The British intervened j 
and tlie Klana sacrificed his popularity by supporting them. It is- 
to Saivid Aman we owe the introduction of the Eesideutial system 
into Siuigai Ujoiig in 1874. 

Part II. 

Ceremonially the Dato’ Klana of Sungai Ujong counts for 
little when compared with the Yamtuan. 

Sa-McMhHcliil analc puUra\, mma hhar cUngan undang;' 
Sa-kecMhUchil anak undang, sam.a hlmr deJigan Urnbaga; 
Sa-kechil-ke-cJnl anak lernhaga, sania bew' dengan ihu hapa^ 
A prince’s child however small ranks as high as a territorial 
ehief'k So rims a royalist saying, hardly consonant with Minang- 
kahau custom which traces descent through the mother. Only 
when dealing with ceremonial should the non-royal status of the- 
Klana be emphasized. He had the office of a Eaja Muda but was 
nPt personally sacrosanct. Pie was wakil ksTajaan, Regent, wdieii 
a Yamtuan died, it was the Dato' Klana who sent the envoys tn 
Biak to -ask for a succ^essor: — 

Hilang raja, berganti raja; unmjernimt ka-Minangkabau^ 
It was a Klana (Dato' Klana Kawal) wiio broke the tie 
with Siak" and stopped the missions to Minangkabau. To this 
day it is the Euler of Sungai Ujong who formally nominates a 
Y'anituan. He is the '' Imam" of' the four great chiefs, the pillars 
of the State; he is their leader and their spokesman. 

Within his own territories the Date' Klana used to be an ab- 
solute ruler. He still claims to be berundarig bm'kmdilan, teehni- 
cal terms implying hat he is head of the legal systems of the country. 
He was not berkeadilan under the constitution of A.D, 1773 ; the 
head of the courts was the Yamtuan. But Sungai Ujong ceased 
to recognize the supremacy of the Yamtuan after the death of 
Tengku Imam and did not give up its autonomy under the treaty 
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of ,1808. The nK^ques. and kathis of Sini'^^ai Fjoiig are not con- 
trolled by Sri Meiianti, The Klaiia was, of course, head of the 
umris who drew so large a portion .of the revenues of the coniitiwy 
hilt in addition to his- share of this income he was entitled to^ the 
proceeds of all farms and monopolies, of all poll-taxes and of all 
fines iiiider the religions lawn 

Import and export duties ire re divided: .those ■ collected o.ii the 
,Li,nggi .Biver were shared between the .Kiaiia, . the- Bandar and the 
To’ Mnda Linggi; those on other rivers bet.ween the Klana and the 
Bandar. 

All anomalous element, has been introduced into Suiigai Iljong 
government by the rise of the Dato’ Bandar to a position of eqiialityy 
wi,th the Klana. In the eiiplieBiistic language of Siingai.. IJjong 
jurists, the country is under the care of both, rulers e€|iialiy : 

TBor m-hiji sanm 

PesaM sain sama di-Mla; 

Hilang di-darai, dPayer mencimri; 

Ililang di-ayer^ di-damt mmidiari; 

Laksana mala liiiarn dengan )aala put eh. 

But M-alay common-sense, in proveT]>s as w’ell as in law% -de- 
eiaims against the folly of dividing sovereignty. Sometimes the 
dictum is a homely eautioii against putting tivo cocks into one 
yard; sometimes it is a solemn legal niaxini about the powers of 
life and death: — 

Pantang dalam ^alaiu mendualnin pedang pmnanchong ; 

Pantang dalam luah inendual'an keris penyalang. 

British protection has put an end to this rivalry by giving the 
Klana and the Bandar allow^ances of exactly the same amount and 
by dividing equally among their tvaris their commuted share of the 
revenue. 

Ill the days of the Johor supremacy the Euler or Pmghulu 
Manteri is said to have sent biennially to the Sultan the famous 
hnnga mas or golden tree of submission. Tradition points out the 
spot wdiere the gold w^as obtained — the valley between the hill of 
Shaikh Abdidr-Bahman and the Seremban Besideney. During the 
Minaiigkabaii period the Klana was expected to send the mas rnanah 
to the Yamtuan Besar as well as gifts of buffaloes on the occasion 
of the marriage or circumcision of a prince of the blood. 

All this came to an end when Sungai IJjong became inde- 
pendent of Sri Menanti at the accession of Teiigku Aiitah. The 
treaty of A.B. 1898 , (under which the present Yamtuan was in- 
stalled ) did not alter the position materially. Mas rnanah is paid 
now out of the general revenues of the State and the Klana’s gifts 
are formal and eeremoniaL The great Chiefs pay no tribute to 
their titular overlord. 
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t ol tte machinerj of 

State. 

MmMda sujud kapada Umhaga-nya ., 

Lembaga mjud mengadap undang-nya; 

Itu-laJi tanda: 

Adat daiaTj muafcidmt Ssa;^ 

Bund mriang, padi 

The ceremoBial at this -“Ption is of th. 

relative precedence of the various Chiefs of the conitii. ^ 

The or emWenis of rank to which a Mana is entitled 

are the following : — 

( 1 ) two yellow flags {merual ) ; 

(2) two black flags {tunggul) 

(3) two pennons {ular-ula/r) 

U) two stTe&mevs (panji-panji) ; 

(5) two fringed umbrellas {payong uhwi-uhu ), 

(6) two tufted spears {tomhak henderang ) ; 

(7) two drawn swords {pedwng herchabut) , 

(8) two long creeses {k?ris panjang UrsampoA,) ; 

(9) two f ajar menyenseng ; 

(Ifl) a salute of five guns; 
fill a dais of five tiers or steps ; 

(12 insi-nia-bearers (jnak) at court ceremonies; 

13 certain pillows and cushions (banfM hersusnn, gunonff 
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Bertanmi undang dmgmi ■ undang , /, 

Tlie successor is 'chosen in alternation from the two branches 
of. the waris di-darat family, the waris hulu md waris hilir;. the 
legal phrase being: ^ ■ 

Hilang di-hulu, kadiUir; 

Hilang diditlir, timbul kadiulu. 

The electors, are three in number: a repi’esentative, of the 
waris hilir (usually the Da-to'’ Maharaja Lela) ; a represeiitati?e of 
the ivaris hulu (iisiially the Dato’ Johan) ; and a third party select- 
ed for his age, impartiaii.ty and knowledge of cnstoni. These, three 
must be unanimous. Wlien. they ha.ve come to a decision they 
aniiounce their choice to the four principal Chiefs or Hang halai 
who proceed to bear the iiewly elected Klaiia in the funeral pro- 
cession of his predecessor often on the l>ier. If the three electors 
fail to agree, the four timig halai may nominate a KJana of their 
own choice. When the funeral is over, the Chiefs ami the waris 
in attendance do liomage to their new ruler. The formal installa- 
tion comes later. It ineludes ceremonial ablutions at the ^Clvlana^s 
\^ell ( telaga tindang ), a pilgrimage to the tmnbs of the Peng- 
hiilus of the past, and a reception (mengadaij) at which all the 
magnates of the country tender homage. 

The chiefs of Siingai UJong subordinate to the Klana may !>e 
divided into five classes according to their order of preeedenee : 

(a) the four territorial Urnbaga; 

(b) the two heads of the Klana’s tmris; 

(c) the three tr\hh[ lemhaga ; 

(J) the miseellaneous titles; 

(e) tlie Klana^s court officials. 

The four territorial Jem or pillars of the Court {lem- 

baga tiang halai) were: 

(1) the Dato^ Sri Maharaja DiraJa who w^as also Bandar; 

(2) the Dato’ Anduleka Manduleka of Pantai; 

(3) the Dato^ Akhir-zaman of Pan tan; 

(4) the Date’ Amar of Klawang. 

Time has played havoc with this list. The mukim of IClawan^ 
is no longer included in Sungai tJJong; and the Dato^ Amar is 
now a Jelebii Chief. 

The dignities of Bandar and of Dato^ Sri Maharaja Diraja 
are no longer lieid by the same person : the officers themselves have 
lost importance. It is their antiquity that gives to these titles the 
precedence they continue to possess. 

The offic-e of Dato^ Bandar dates from 1-715 A.D. and was 
conferred by Abdul-Jalil III, Sultan -of Johor. It carried W'-ith it 
great powers and revenues. 

'' Wherever the waves break, 

And the sands of the beach are broken, 
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2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


To^ 

To^ 

Ta^ 

To^ 


Bandar Tedoli, 
Bandar Lebai, 
Bandar Tiinggal, 
Bandar Ahmad. 
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Where the wind Blows into the estuaries, 

And. the polers work, and the oarsmen ply, 

And the quays are lined with ordered ships. 

And the measures are tilled, and the scales are nsc , 

And buyers and sellers agree on the^price,— 

Those are the realms of the Bandar s riile/^ 

The Siiahbandar levied his toll on the commer<^ aiid shipping 
of the coniitrv ; and since the ^mlth of a Malay State dependec 
maiiilv on its ^development by foreign traders and settlers his o dice 
'mi<-h/easilv become the most profitable post in the lancL It was 
wedth that raised the Bandar to the position ot a ruler ot biingai 

Ujong. 

The following is a list of the traditional holders of this office . 
Dato’ Ivling, 7. Date’ Megat, 

Dato’ Lujar, 8. 

Dato’ Sangkut, 9- 

Dato’ Karang, 10- 

Dato’ Bangkit, 11- 

Dato’ Nahar, 

The first six are said to have held the office of Shahbandar and 
the title of Dato’ Maharaja Diraja. The seventh, Dato Megat, 
began by holding both ; but the dual position alarmed Dato^ 

Leha who divided it up, giving the office of Bandar to Dato Megat 
and the dignity of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja to the Bandar s 
brother, Sohor. In those days the Shahbandar ranked as a simple 
Umbaga, his only distinction being a right to a salute of four (in- 
stead of three) guns. 

In the days of Dato’ Klana Sindang troubles arose over some 
Eawa ^tilers and the Dato’ Bandar Lebai refused to aid the Klana 
with men, money and gunpowder. A waris di-ayer named Manja 
Kbatib came forward with the requisite help, thus enabling tlie 
Government to tide over the crisis. 

In gratitude the Klana deposed Dato’ Bandar Lebai, conferred 
the vacant office on Maiija Khatib, and raised him to the position, 
of joint-ruler of the country. That is one story of a change which 
others attribute to Klana 'Kawal and Yamtuan Eadin. Manja 
Khatib came to be known as Dato’ Bandar Tuiiggal and was the 
chief whose turbulence and lawlessness led to British intervention 
in the Kegri Sendiilan. His 'character makes it improbable that he 
acquired power in any pacific wa}’ but whatever may have been his 
methods, he was’ sneo^ful in raising his position to an equality 
■ with that of the Klana Mmself. 

The title of Daio’ Maharaja Diraja lias been held by the 
following persons sifljee the eighth Dato’, relinquished it in order to 
retain tlie position Bandar^.i M- 
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■ 9. 

Bohor, 

14. 

.Said, 

10. 

Sitam, 

15. 

Haji Ahmad, 

11. 

Che Ara (a woman), 

16. 

Mat Sail, , 

12. 

Gudam, 

17. 

Abdullah bin Ahmad bin 

13. 

Siibom (deposed), 


Dato’ Klana Kawal. 

Xow 

that the Bandar has 

been 

raised above the rank of a 


Umhaga, the Dato^ Bri Maharaja may he regarded as the principal 
lembaga of the ivaris di-aijer. This family is divided into five 
Ijraiiehes, — one kefurunan and four periif , — the traditional pedigree 
being as follows: 

Bendaiiara Sekudm 

T(/ Semerga 
m. Eamhutan Jan tan or 
Lehai Mamat of PamL 


To' Sulong {i.) Data' Klin g To' Rum To' Rush To' Rush 
{Bandar), Tung gal (f.) Ganda (f.) iJara (f.) 

In the days of succession through the direct male line the 
titles of Baiidar and Bri Maharaja Diraja were monopolized by the 
deseendants of Dato’ Kling. Now, under the adat [jerpaieh, the 
descendants of Dato^ Kliirg^s sisters also claim to be waris dir-ayer^ 
Historically those claims may not carry weight, but doubtless there 
were good reasons why they should he taken seriously. There does 
not appear to be any system of gilir or rotation betw’eeii the various, 
branches of this large and ancient family. 

The title of the Dato’ Aiiduleka Maiiduleka also is ancient. 
This Dato’ governed the mukim of Pantai and was one of the four 
principal lemhaga or tiang halai of the Klana’s court; the mem- 
bers of his family were included in the tvaris di-darai or Klana’s 
own house. But they were not allowed to sucecjed to the position 
of Klana, an anomaly ex^plained by the theory that this family 
descended only by adoption from. To’ Sri Mani, daughter of the 
Bendahara Sekudai and reputed foundress of the Anduleka Man- 
diileka family. The reputed holders^ of the title are given in the 
following list: — 


1. 

Dato’ Lantur, 

8 . 

Alang, 

2. 

Tebu Amba, 

9. 

Lembing, 

3. 

Dengut, 

10. 

Gen turn, 

4. 

Jadi, 

11. 

Minah, 

5. 

Jaja, 

12. 

Chantek, 

6. . 

Segar, 

13. 

HaJi Muliamniad Eashid. 

7. 

Ulang, 




The Dato’ Akhir-zaman of Kantau, another of the lembaga 
timig halai, counts as a waris di-ayer though there does not appear 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


to be anv hiatoriml basis for this classification. There have been 
i-«ht holders onlv of the title, the first six beia.a: members of the 
^me uterine faniilv or pend. But by a recent arrangement tour 
families are to hol'd the dignity in rotation. The names ol these 
chiefs were: 

Pasar, 

Ran] ail, Miin, 

Bongkok, 

.. Kahar, 

The fourth of the lemhaga Hang haUi, the Dato^ Aniar of 

Klaw>aiiig, is now -a Jelebu magimte. ^ 1.4.11 

It will be noticed that applied to these four major ehiets^ the 
words lemhaga and warn l)ear a very loose sense. iV bungai U]ong 
lemhaga is not headman of a matriarehal trite as in Eembaii and 
Kuala Pilah, nor is everv ivaris di-darat eligible tor the position 01 
I>ato^ Klana. The adai per pat eh did not obtain over Siingai IJ^ong 
the power that it possesses in Rembaii ; and the long period during 
which the adat tern eng gong was followed, has introduced a number 
of anomalies into the Government of this small btate. 

Kext in, precedence after the Hang halwi come the two repre- 
sentatiws of the Klana^s own family — the Dato^ Maharaja Lela 0 
the ivariH hilir, and the Dato’ Johan of the ivarL^ liulu. These men 
are usually electors at the appointment of a Klana and possess a 
certain importance as such 5 but they have no territorial authority. 
From the family pedigrees it would appear that the two titles date 
back to the days of Dato’ Klana Bahi when the law of rotation in 
families and of succession by female descent was introduced into 
Sungai HJong. They are really the ihu bapa of two important 
pent. 

Below these two ibu bnpci come the lemhdgo, tiga di-Puniai 
who are really tribal lieadmen of tlie Eembau tyi^e, though the 
number of their clansmen is small and their titles are modern. 
These three lemhaga are : — 

I)ato' Manteri (Sri Melenggang) , 

Dato’ Baja ’di-muda (Biduanda), 

Dato’ Maharaja Tndera (Batu Hampar). 

They were appo.inted originally under other designations by 
the Dato’ Anduleka Manduteka of Pantai and exercise no authority 
outside his mulcim-, but their present titles were created by the 
Kdana. 

The family of the Dato’ Manteri goes back to a certain Dato’ 
Aluh Tujoh who lived in- the days of the Benclahara Sekudai and 
Penghulu Selat One of this Date’s descendants accompanied the 
Anduleka Manduleka to dfeuala Pedas to interview Raja Melewar 
and acquired the title ql Dato* Dmibi or “ the Root ” because he 
• sat with his tongue rop^'iQ' his mouth and said nothing! At a 
later : date the titfebqfd’^fiftqqt” was turned into Dato’ ManUri. 
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There have been six Daio’ Manieri; one of them was Easim, father 
of the present Klana of Stingai Ejong. 

The family of Dato’ Baja’di-nmda traces its origin to a Batin 
Maabad and held a number of minor dignities under the Dato’ 
Anduleka Manduleka before receiving from Dato’ Klaiia Eawal 
the Umiaga — ship of the Biduanda and the title of Dato’ Raja 
’di-rauda. This title has been held by four jwrsons up to the^ pre- 
sent (1. Pendita, 2. Bntaiig, 3. Muhanunad Saleh, and 4. Kulup 
Laboh), but the gilir covers eight families in all. 

A long story is attached to the dignity of Dato Maliavcija 
Inih'ra. The founder of the family was a certain Gemaboh. l-hatib 
and mudin to the Sultan of Johor in the days of Batin Sri Alani. 
This man was sent by the Sultan to Pahang and Xegri Remlhlan 
as a missionary to remove reproach from the uneircumcised. ^ He 
wandered up to Penjnm, then to Kuala Dulang in Jelebu where 
he built a moscpie, and finalh’ settled with his wiic in the Pantai 
ni'uhim. One of his descendants accompanied the Dato’ Anduleka 
Manduleka on the mission to Raja Melewar, and, like the Dato 
Umbi, was nicknamed Dato’ Pihir because he thought so much that 
he never spoke at all ! This hereditar}’ nickname was changed re- 
cently into the title of Dato’ Maharaja Tndera, lemhaga of the Batu 
Hampar tribe -there have only Ixxm two bearers of the newer 
name, — To’ Gudoh and To’ Daud. 

Tlie miscellaneous titles are hard to classify, and may be given 
in order of precedence. 

The Dato’ Dagang of Parui is said to owe his title to the fact 
that Raja Melewar once passed through Parui and found no one 
tliere whose business it was to receive him. He complained to the 
Klana of this inhospitable treatment, with the result that this 
frontier village was provided with a chief, the Dato Dagang, whose 
duty was the entertainment of distinguished guests. Tlie pre- 
cedence attached to this dignity is doubtless due to the comparative 
age of the office. 

jSfext after the Dato^ Dagang of Parni comes the Penghulu 

Muda of Labu. The history of this title is lengthy and dates back 
to the days of Dato’ Klana Leha, The mukim of Labu was first 
settled b,y a certain Dato’ Mangkun, a wans di-ager, who obtained 
from Klana Leha a concession of the locality'. The first title given 
to the family was won by Dato’ Mangkun herself ; she killed an 
elephant with one tusk and presented the trophy to the Klana who 
dubbed her on the spot the Dato’ Bergajadi Tung gal, the lady of 
the Solitary Elephant. The higher title, that of Penghulu Muda, 
■was conferred by Dato’ Klana Kawal on Dato’ Mangkun s grand- 
son Sindeh, with the following emblems of rank: one spear, and 
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but went in a pilgrimage to Mecca, leading Paduka Besar Hasan 
to act for him. On Sohom’s return the country was in a state of 
eiril war and no resumption of the title was possible. - 

teli Murray became Resident of Smigai Hjong anP the cmintry 
had peace, he w'as approached on the subject ot this office an 
nominated Imam Prang Kasim and aftenrards 

to he Penghulu Muda of Lahu, both appointments tuining out 
hadlv and ending in the deposition of the holders. Then a child 
namk Kosin was named To’ Muda and Hap Abdii r-Eahmaii a 
brother of the Bandar, became To’ Mangku or Deputy 
Kosin was lost sight of for many years; but when Haji Abdur- 
Rahman was deprived of his office, Kosin came forward and claimed 
Labu. Enquiry elicited the fact that Kosin was illegitimate; so he 
was deprived of his title. After this incident a man named Mah- 
mud w'as made To’ Mangku. 

The title of To’ Paduka was created by the Bandar in connec- 
tion with the dignity of To’ Muda Labu and has been held by two 
members of the family of the waris-di-Ayer. Iheoretically the 
title of Penghulu Muda of Labu should be held alternately by the 
descendants of To’ Mangkun and her sister To i. 

The Data’ Andatar is headman of the village of Situl and is 
chosen from the family of the patriarch who founded the village. 

The Dafo’ Lela Perkasa holds a similar position at Mandum. 
He is chosen from the waris ot an aboriginal Chief named Batin 
Kamat. 

The Dato’ Muda Linggi, who occupies a position^ of semi- 
independence in Sungai Hjong, usually settles the question of his 
precedence by staying away from the great audiences at which the 
issue might be raised. Outside the Klanas Court he is a dignitary 
of considerable importance. The history of his title is interesting. 
About A.D. ir75 a number of settlers from Riau came to Penajis 
in Remibau and established a colony there. They seem to have been 
law-abiding people but they would not conform with Rembau 
matriarchal custom which treats as incest the marriage of members 
of the same uterine family. Tradition has' it that the ruler ot 
Renrbau at that period was Dato’ TJbam and that he refused to 
tolerate their presence in the country unless thpy accepted the adat 
perpaieh in all its rigour. The Riau colonists left Penajis and 
took refuge in. Sungai ICljong where the patriarchal adat temeng- 
gong was still in force. , They were welcomed by Dato’ Klana Ijeha 
who gave them a tract of bountry on the S’UUgai Hjong side of the 
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Lin,^gi River, bounded upstream bj Kiiala Selebn, downstream by 
Biikit Tiga and Snngai Serban, and inlaiicl by ^Tanipin .Keeliil 
opposite Permataixg Fasir. ■' Within these frontiers they .govern ■ 
themselves; and'' are allowed to marry their cousins even, to this day. , 
They recognize however a certain vassalage both ; to Eemban and to 
Snngai XJjong^—beribu hap^da Remhuu, heTbu-pd ku-Sungai hjong^ 
—and are ex| 3 ected to furnish assistance to the rulers of those, 
countries, should they ever desire to ■ visit Malacca, .riie year of 
this Settlement is 'said to have been A.D. and helps ns to 

date both Dato^ Klana Leha and Dato^ Ubaii of Eemban. The 
leaders of the settlers were Date’ Awralndin and his sister, Dato^ 
Sri. At a later date (1*?'98 A.D.) the present site of the village 
of Dinggi was opened by To^ Lehai Dnlainan w,}io received the title 
of Penghnki. He was k grandson of Dato^ Sri. He was succeeded 
by To’"' .1 nragan Abdu’r-Ea.hman, his- paternal iiiiele, who died 
about 1824 A.D. The next chief of .linggi Mnliaiiimad x\tas w'as 
a Rembaii man who had married a daughter of To J nragan xkMii r- 
Ra'hmaii, but he was styled only To’ Muda. This To’ Mitda Katas, 
as he was called, played an important part in local politics at the 
time of the Kaning War and did much to thwart the ambition of 
KSaiyid Shaaban. In A.D. 1833 the village of Kuala Linggi was 
founded by settlers from Langat. The successors of To’ Muda 
Katas have been 

2. To’ Muda Haji Muhammad Saleh, 

3. To’ Muda Muhammad Peral, 

4. To’ Muda Muhammad Bastain. 

We now come to the titles of the officers attached to the court 
of the Klana and Bandar. Two of these are of the first iniiportance. 

The Data’ Laksamana Raja didaiit is the chief minister of 
the Klana; indeed his office is regarded as a stepping-stone' to the 
rnlership. He is, of course, a member of the inner circle of the 
icaris-di-darwt. He receives the envoys of foreign chiefs as well 
as the magnates of his own state, and is entitled himself to certain 
marks of high rank— a spear and a black flag (iunggul). The 
dignity was created by Date’ Klana Kawal and its holders have been 

1. Siiiding, afterwards Klana; 

2. Saiyid Aman, afterwards Klana; 

3. Kadim, deposed for recognizing Tengkii Antah; 

4. Puput ; 

5. x4had (the present holder). 

The Data' Penglima Besar holds in the Ban darts Court the 
position that the Dato" Laksamana holds in the Klana’s. The pre- 
sent Bandar was Penglima B^r to his predecessor. 

R. A. Soc„ No. 83, 1921. 
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The other officers of the Court call for little notice. They 
are jmh or attendants whose humble status is hidden under hig - 
sounding designations such as SnUan Bendahara lhiran^a, Muha- 
raia., Maharaja Singa, Penglima Awan, Imam 1 erang Aanan and 
so on. Some of these titles have ela.horate histones attached to 
them; and all are pesaka or heirlooms in certain families. 

The matter of the dispossessed family of Beranaiig and Semun- 
veh deserves attention, if only from the amount of official corres- 
pondence it has caused. The ancient boundaries of the btate ot 
Suiigai Uiong differed greatly from the modern. The frontier ran 
from Jugra to Mt. Tunggul Si-jaga, thence to Merbok Trawang, 
thence by Kekok and Subang Hilaug, thence to Mt. Perlmntian 
Berhimpiin in Jelehu. It included the Liikut inukims— and most 
of the Laiigat distriets of Selangor. But the Bugis ^ ruler of 
Selangor carved out a kingdom for themselves without reterence to 
the rights of the To’ Engku of Ivlang or the Penghulu Mantri of 
Sun,<rai TJjong. The coast fell into their possession; they held 
Jugra Lukut and even at one time Cape Eachado. They_ did not 
however penetrate to inland territory much of which remained un- 
occupied by Bugis and Malay. 

The first attempt to colonize Semunyeli and Beraiiang was 
made in the days of the Dato’ Klana Saiyid Aiiian who handed _^tbe 
district over to Raja Husain, a waris of buiigai Ujong. This 
chief levied a toll on all settlers in his mnkims; but a territory 
cannot be developed in this primitive way^, and the comitry re- 
mained a waste till the establishment of a settled government under 
the British protectorate. 

When the frontier between Selangor and ISFegri Sembilan came 
to he defined, the mnkims of Beranang and Semunyeli were in- 
cluded’ in Selangor and some portions of the coast district were 
ceded to Negri Sembilan. Raja Husain was offered a choice be- 
tween the position of a Selangor Penghulu and the sinecure office 
of Dato’ Laksamana of Sungai Ujong. He elected to serve under 
Selangor. Unfortunately he was extremely incompetent. After a 
long and patient trial his services were dispensed wdth, and his 
post was given to one of his relatives. That relative also was a 
failure. The position of Penghulu of Semunyeh passed out of the 
hands otf Raja Husain’s family; and Raja Husain himself died 
shortly afterwards, leaving a large family to nurse a grievance. 

But it is an interesting point in local custom that Raja 
Husain’s children have no valid grievance over this lost inheritance. 
Raja Husain was a waris of Sungai Ujong through his mother, 
Che’ Angsa; his children (under the law of uterine succession) 
are not waris at alL , The adai pSrpateh of their native country 
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■would liave disinherited them quite as surely as British dislike for 
the iiietfieieiit. Their genealogyhs iu;terestiiig however on,' otlier 
.grounds, as the following table will show: 

Raja Adil of Remhaii. 


Raja ilasil, 
Yanitiian Muda. 
of Reinbau. 


Teiig'kii Kadiin, 
Tengku Kecliil , Muda 
of Eenibau. , 


Tengkii Jafar. 


T'eiigkii Miiiah. , 
in. Tengku Dzia-alaiii. 

Tengku Ivechil Muda 
m. C‘he’ Angsa Tengkii Laut, 


'Tengku Timah m, 


'Kaja' lliisaiB. 

It is this faniil}' which possesses the seals and traditions of 
the disinherited house of Raja Hasil through his grand-daughter, 
Tengku Timah. Kone the less, Raja Husain, personally has no 
claim on the ground of descent from the deposed Yamtiian.; and 
even his descent from Raja x^dil is not in the direct male line. 

The interest of the Semunyeh-Beranang question is more official 
than historical. Raja Husain never obtained a title from any 
Hegri Sembilan chief and has no position, except as a waris, in 
the court of the Klana. 

It remains only to touch on the ceremonial at the Klaiia^s 
Court. 

The Ruler s imignm (kehesaran) have been enumerated al- 
ready..- :: . »■;' ^ 

Those of a Umbaga are:— 

(1) a salute of three guns; 

(2) a sword; 

(3) a long kris; 

(4) an umibrella; 

(5) n. Imimer (tunggul) ; 

(6) a pennon (ular-ular) ; 

(7) a streamer (awa-awaf) ; 

(8) certain cloth decorations. 

These marks of greatness are common to the lemhaga of all 
the iSTegri Sembilan States. The duties differed. The great Imi- 
baga of Sungai Ujong (tiang halai) were hereditary territorial 
chiefs and not tribal headmen. They received no fees such as the 
mas Uilcv.1 lantak of Rembau, and did not have their authority 
limited to any one tribe. 

A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 





OeeuPFenee of the Malayan Badger or 
Teledu in Borneo. 


By J. C. Moultok, m.a., B.se. (Oxon.). 

DifectoTj Eciffiss Museum uud Lih^uTy, SifiyupOfB* 

During a recent collecting expedition into the interior of 
Is^ortiierii Sarawak I heard from the natives there of the existence 
of a eave-dweliing animal, remarkable for its powerful and disagree*, 
able odour. Subsequently I was fortunate enough to obtain two- 
dat skins from a native chief (in exchange for a pair of trousers). 
Although the head and hind-legs have been cut off, the skins are 
in comparatively good condition and quite recognizable as those of 
the Malayan Badger. 

This Badger differs from the true Badgem of Europe and 
Asia in having a long pointed mobile muzzle and a very short tail. 
It is only found in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Great h;atuna Islands 
and Palawan*. The elavanese species was described by Desmarest, 
as long ago as 1820. It appears to be by no means unconimon in 
that island, where it is known as the Teledu or Sigoeng. 

In Borneo, however, it is evidently a great rarity. Only two- 
specimens ap|)ear to be known hitherto- They are in the British 
Museum and were described by Oldfield Thomas in 1902 as Mydaus 
lucifer. One is a female collected by Sir Hugh Low in 1876 “ from 
the mainland near Labuan,” and the other from Papar (l^^ortli. 
Borneo), collected by A. H. Everett. 

The two skins now obtained for the Baffles Museum, Singapore, 
agree w’-ell with the description of M. lucifer, except in size. Old- 
field Thomas gives the dimensions of the type (in skin) as. 
follows : — 

Head and body 340 mm.; tail 35 mm.; with hairs 90 mm.. 
The Baffles Museum skins are much bigger : 

jSTeck and body 540 mm.; tail 40-45 mm.; with hairs 80- 
85 mm. 

The light marking is very broad and conspicuous on the nape,. 
95 mm. across widest part narrowing on the middle of the back 
down to 20 mm. in one skin and to 10 mm., followed by a very 
short break altogether, in the other. This marking becomes slightly 


* Br. Hanitseh records oijc captured in tlie Botanic Gardens, Singapore- 
in 1900. He suggests that it was probably a specimen escaped from cap- 
tivity. It is the Java form fits natural occurrence in Singapore would 
certainly be curious. On the other hand it is difficult to imagine anyone 
attempting to keep such an odoriferous animal as a pet or indeed for any 
purpose! ' , -y-- 
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■wider again on the lumbar region, whence i-t passes on to the tail. 
In one skin the hairs at the base of the tail are dark forrani^r a 
basal ring which OMfielcl Thomas notes is_ absent in his hinf^r. 
In the other the undersicle only of the tail is brownish. 

Oldfield Thomas comments on the roundness of 
his type, which he says is generally a youthful charaeter. He ad.s 
however, that “ the ' type seems fully adult, its sphenoid suture 

being quite and its basilar partly closed.” ^ ^ 

’ ""if he is ri^^ht in T6o:arding his -.two specimens as achilts,. tlieii 

the two skins In the Raffles Museum possibly 
enecies or subspecies, twice the size of that described by OMfield 
Thomas from BOTiieo as lucifer. I would suggest iiamnig this new 
form Mydaiis javanensis inoTitaiiiis. 

I am inclined to think that it would he raore correct hi re- 
legate all the Mijdaus “ species ” to suhspecifie rank regarding 
them all as geographical races of hut one species, which would be 
known by the oldest name, viz. M. javanenfUft Desmarcst. 

The exceptional size of monianuf^ however might perhaps 
entitle it alone to specific distinction, hut until a complete skin 
skull is seen, I prefer to legard it as the Bornean mo- 
form of javamnm, while the name Zuci/er must he restricted! to tlu. 

Bornean lowland form.* , t. 

Life in the mountain fastnesses of the interior of Borneo un- 
■disturbecl or perhaps less harassed by native huiiters who alone 
llLir r..l well h.™ I*™™* ^ 

development of a larger and presuniai.y 
chances of survival were greater than those ot their 1 ss - 
relations living in the more populated lowland fo^’^trv. 

Evidently berth forms are rare and much msfaricted in ^ 
•distribution; 'probably they are clHiig p*' 

Borneo and Sarawak have apparently it 

of Borneo, but from inquiries made 

■seems to he known there still. One correspondent, Mr. R JM 
rill, writes from Lahad Datu, British Isorth Borneo (4th Jaiuiai>, 

^ I have twice seen the animal, called here ‘‘ Siiiggoeiig 

in this District, East Coast. 

“The first occasion. was some years ago when o •< 
under mv Bungalow in Lahad IMu at night. It was attacked 
bv my doo-s and emitted the very strong smell you mention, 
so much so that mv guests and myself had to clear out until 
L almosphem was Hhick.’ ^Ye killed the animal lu 

, mj garden. ,,.■■■■ ■ . , , 

f a new name h^^djn fte 

and still to be sought for in this part of the world. 
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A few weeks ago I caine across a recently killed oBe 
near oiir cattle sheds on the Segania Eiver, abont 8 miles 
from Lahad Batii/^ 

Another correspondent, Mr. E. Stuart Young, wlio spent eleven 
years in British Xorth Borneo, gives me the following interesting 

note: — 

''It was in 191o near the banks of the Pegallcn Eiver 
some te]i miles as the crow flies above Tenom, that one ol my 
natives met this beast at the foot of a big tree. As ho got np' 
to it the powerful odonr yon mention was emitted and he was 
rendered nnconseions for about an hour. The animal ran into 
a hole at the base of the tree and the maai was carried away by 
his companions. 

The native, who was very intelligent, was a Tvadayan 
brought lip amongst the Bayaks in Sarawak and had been all 
over the Jungles whose water flows into Brunei Bay. He had' 
never seen or heard of such an animal before.^^ 

The Kalabits informed me tliat, so far as they knew, these 
Badgers, including the two skins they gave me, were only found 
in caves on Mt. Murnd, a mountain which forms the northern and 
highest end of the Pemabo Eange at the lieadvraters of the Baram 
Eiver, Ijong 115“ 3T E & Lat 3“ 50' X. This mountain has never 
been visited by Eurchpeaiis, ailthongh one or two Sarawak Govern- 
rnent Officers have been within sight of it and passed close to it. 

The Halabits told me of the powerful smell emitted by this 
Badger — Bengan-ruit ’’ is their name for it. They said it was so 
bad that dogs, on entering a BadgePs cave, had, actually been killed, 
by the poisonous smell. I am afraid I did not treat this part of 
their tale as seriously as perhaps it may have deserved. However, 
tliey assured me that it was strictly true. T was therefore parti- 
cularly interested to receive Mr. Stuart Young^s account cj noted 
above and to And the following note published in the Proceedings' 
of the Zoological Society of London, 1879 (pp. 664-5) : — 

The following extracts from a letter addressed to the' 
Secretary by Mr. Henry 0. Forbes, dated Kosala, Bantam, 
W. Java, July 27, 879, -were read: — 

My present residence is about 2,000 feet above the sea,. 
Many, many times, especially in the evening Just after dusk, 
the Mydaus has discovered its proximity to ns by its extremely 
disagreeable and peculiar odour. So powerful indeed is tin's 
that natives attempting to catch these animals, often fall dovm 
insensible if struck by the cliseharge from their anal battery. 
Even at the dktance of half a mile and more the stink, as'l 
must call it, permeates the atmosphere so thickly that it is. 
plainly discernible by the taste.” 

In figaii to at -which this Badger is found, Forbes, 

writes in the above-quoW 'letter: 
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The following note as to the distribution of the Biidger- 
headed Mjdaus {Mydam meliceps), called by the Sundariese 
SigoGng ^^ (Diitch spelling) , may not be without iiite 

^'^Horsfield says that this species' is confined exelusively ’ 
to those mountains which have an elevation of more than 7, Odd 
feet above the surface of the ocean. There it occurs with the 
same regularity as many plants. The long extended surface of 
Java, ahonncling with isolated vol canoes with conical points 
which exceed this elevation, affords many places favourable 
to its resort.^^ 

L^’dekker makes the following statement in the Royal Natural 
History , ISe'T, Yol. II, p. 88:— ' 

/'The ■Malayan badger appears to be confined to the 
nioinitains of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, ranging in the 
former island from an elevation of alx)iit five lumdred to up- 
wards of seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
Borneo it is found at elevations of not more than eighty or 
one hundred feet, and in Sumatra does not ascend above one 
thousand feet.^^ 

I do not know on what anthori ty Lydekker makes the above 
statement regarding the Bornean species. The two skins from Mt*. 
Mnrud would uot come from an elevation of less than 3,000 ft., ’ 
as the country slopes up to the foot of the Pemabo Baiige, which 
rises from a base a])out 3,000 feet asbove the sea level to an altitude 
of over 6,000 feet. The height of Mt. Miinid is probably about 
8,000- feet. The Kalabits told me that these badgers were found 
in eaves on the mountain, but I did not ascertain how far up. 

As noted before, only tyvo Bornean specimens have apparently 
found their way to Enropean Museums. They are both in the 
British Museum, whence Mr. Oldfield Thomas writes to me in a. 
letter dated 1st January 1921:— 

I am sorry to say that wuth regard to Mydaus we are 
where we were wdien 1 wrote my paper in 1902. 

''' We have had no more specimens and I can sa}' no more 
than I did then. So Mydaus is evidently a rare animal.’^ 

The Director of the Zoological Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, 
informs me that they have no specimens of Mydaus from Borneo 
in that Museum. 

The nearest allies to the Malay Badgers (Mydaus) are the 
Hog-Badgers or Sand-Badgers (Arctomjx), of which species occur 
in China, India, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo.* They 
are distinguished from the Malayan Badgers by their longer and 
more buslyy tails, although they resemble them in the long and 
naked muzzle. 


* According to Trouessart and Gyld^nstolpe, but no definite secord of 
any specimen from Borneo is given. 
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Malaysian Bearded Pigs. 


By C. Boden Kloss, e.z.s. 

I have for examination^ a small series* of Malaysian: bearded, 
pigs from the Boniean-Siimatraii area: those from Bonieo are 
Sus harhatus : pigs from Sumatra and Siiniatran islands have been 
named, and determined as^ Sus oi^ : the latter series is not homo- 
genous and it is open to anyone to say that the island aniniais are 
o>f the Bornean form — Irat a topo-type of Sus oi is still more like 
the latter thiaii are the animals from the islets. 

When Miller wrote his ^tlSTotes on Malayan Pigsd^^ he defined 
Sus harbafus of Borneo (after examining 27 skulls of adults) as 
having the posterior molar, both above and Mow long, the upper 
tooth eoutaining a compressed anterior median ridge, a middle 
median ridge, and a large terminal median heel in addition to Ur> 
well-developed bieusped cross ridges, the lower tooth containing 
three large bieusped cross ridges and three smaller median ridges,, 
the last of which forms the terminal heel."' 

Of Sus oi he wrote in the same article (nine specimens ex- 
amined from E. Sumatra, Banka and Kundur Id: but only two 
adults with the last lower molar in good condition) last molar 
both above and below smaller than in the Bornean animal, the 
upper tooth retaining all its elements, but with its posterior portion 
much narrowed, the lower tooth lacking the terminal heel, hut with 
the third transverse ridge reduced to a terete heel-like remnant.. 

This species is distinguishable from Sus harhatus chiefly by 
the reduced size and complexity of the posterior lower molar, as 
shown by the type and by one of Doctor Volz's Falembang speci- 
mens, the only adults ' 3 ^et known with, this tooth in good, condition. 
Iso tendency toward a similar reduction could be detected in^ any 
of the twenV-seven adults of Sus harhatus that I have examined. 
It is very probable that, as Doctor Jentink states, the skull is more 
elongated than in the Bornean animal." 

In his key he summarises the differences as follows : 

'' Third lower molar with three cross ridges and a terminal 

Sus harhatus. 


1 Miller, Proc, Biol, Soc, Washington, XV, 1902, pp. 51-2. 
s Froc, U. S, Nat Mm. XXX, 1990, pp. 737-758, pis. XXXIX-DXIV. 
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Third lower molar With two cross ridges aiid a term 

OUi) Olf. 

heel. ... j ■ 1 T 

Of Still lar<^er series of Sumatran and Bornean material Lyon 

first supposed. The most reliable eharacder for 

*» ‘"ta,.,, is the sis. ...d the 
shml'of the last loner molars. This tooth averages longer in the 
Bornear^ 7.. and in the nmiorit, of the speeimens shows three 
dS”“e™a ridges and a terminal heel, while m * » h.miatan 
Sm oi most specimens hare this tooth shorter with o il) t«o cross 
rid-es and a terminal heel, or sometimes wliat appears l.ke thiee 
eroi rid-es and no heel. w\s for actual size ot the skulls the 
lart-est in the XJ. S. 'National Museum comes from Borneo (tat. 
No“ 142351, iipiier length 487 mm.) It dt^ not however, read 
the extreme length (505 mm.) given by Mr. Miller lor bM.s oi. AH 
the pigs of this group rec-ently taken by Doctor Abbott on Sumatra 
or the adjacent islands are distinctly smaller than is the t\pe of 

Sus oi.” 

Mv Bornean series consists of five adult skulls with mandible^ 
and one mandible from the southern half of Sarawak (one with 
esceedingly woni teeth, one just adult) which should all he 
barbalus: and mv Sumatran seD of a topotype of Sm or and tvo 
adult skulls with mandibles and one skull only (with very worn 
teeth) from Tanjong Batu, south east of Great Durian Id., Kio 
Archipelago, which' should also be S'lns- oi. To these may be addm 
Miller’s description combined with his figures of skulls and teeth 
which are very large and clear. 

The Tanjong Batu examples agree with the topotype and the 
"figures and descriptions of Sus oi — and so do three of the six 
Bornean specimens! 

Of the remaining Bornean specimens two clearly have the 
mandibular teeth of barhdtus of Miller, and another with the de- 
tail worn away has the teetli nearly as long; but of the last all 
one can say of its exceedingly worn teeth is that the posterior lovter 
molar is very large and apparently lias the form of harhatus though 
it is abnormal, ending with a pronounced outward curving spur, 
whereas the last lower molar in all the others is rounded. Its 
} 70 sterior upper molar is truncated and terminates^ squarely: the 
remainder agree with each other in having the end of the last upper 
molar rounded. , 

s Proo. U. 8, Nut XXXIV. 1908, p 626. 

^ Lent by Kaffies Mnseutn, Singapore. 
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Eecent writers on. Bornean pigs haTe agreed that longi- 
rostris, ’EehTing, is only a synonym, of , harhatus ■ which Miller 
says is a large-toothed aniniaL Is there another pig in Borneo 
(’besides dSh harhatus sluA /SV gwrgantm ) : or is the last molar in the 
Bearded Pig as variable as it is in some species of :Freshiftw—m 
variable as many of the characters of the skull? This latter sup- 
position seems more likely. 

As far as the teeth go I am unable to separate material 
into two forms but there appear to be other eharaeters hy which it 
may be possible to inaiirtain the Snmatrari animal as a slightly 
differentiated subspecies. 

As comparetl with S. &. harhatus it has the muzzle (front of 
pms to anterior alveolus of canine) longer — and perhaps a little 
broader; the mandibular symphysis longer; the mandible a little 
deeper; while the profile of the face is perhaps a little more con- 
cave. And though fewer Sumatran than Bornean animals have 
been measured ^S'. h. oi also appears to ]>e a rittle larger. The 
maximum upper length -of sikiiil in the U. S. hiational Museum 
series is 490 mm. for harhatus (24 s.|3eoimens) : 505 for oi. My 
series shows 480 for harhatus: 520 for oi (from Tan Jong Batu). 

What is Sus gargantua Miller a name based on a very large 
skull from S. E. Borneo (the type locality of Sus harhatus) ? Its 
molars in no way differ from those of harhatus and oi, the iinique 
skull possessing a posterior lower molar with three bicuspid ridges 
and a terminal heel. 

Its distinctness rests on the size and shape of the. skull and 
while, though, adult, it is only a voiiiig adult yet the upper length 
of the skull measures vSoine 570 mm. (22"| in.) against 490' (19*1 
in.) in 8. harhatus and 520 (204 in.) in Sus oi. As for the shape 
of the skull it differs from that usual in the others principally in 
hiaving that part of the cranium lying behind the orbits pushed 
backwards and downwards so that it is more prolonged posteriorly 
and not so high there, the bottom of the condyles being scarcely 
above the alveolar line of the cheek teeth ; while lines drawn 
tlirough the lower edge of the zygomata and of the alveolus are 
either parallelled or, if produced, meet posteriorly whereas the same 
lines produced in harhatus and oi always seem to meet anteriorly. 

In spite of the skull being larger than the known skulls of 
the others the teeth do not exceed theirs in size. 

If the type of S. gargantua is not an example of harhatus of 
abnormal shape and size (and there is no reason to believe that it 
is) it must be a distinct species since gargantua and harhatus occur 
side by side. Perhaps marked exteniai differences will later be 
found. 

5 Milier, t, c. p, 743 and plates. 
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uncertain— gargantna ot 
and Sus hranii of .Eastern 
3 ' and decTeavSiiig towards tlie 
,re only three real species of 
ineliidiiig the Philippine 
scrofa (to which belong S. 
species or forms of common 
been described from the area’’), Sus harhatus 
s t^errticos'us of Java. 


Soiith-easterii . Bo 
Sumatra, breast 1 
niBip, it appears ^ . 

pig in the Malaysian snb-region (not 
Islands and Celebes) * .these are 
S, vitttti'us and all the 
wild swine that have 
of Borneo and Sumatra and Sm 
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TMs huge p'%, whither of Borneo or Sumatra,, must be a fine animal 
and is probably so powerful aad fierce as to provide excellent sport. It is 
to be hoped that the fix$t mau so fortunate as to obtain good adult speeunens 
will not content hin^Jf with taldng merely the skull and scalp but will 
prwrve the 
7 Also iS. 


A New Squirrel from North Sarawak. 


By C. Boden Kloss, f.z,s. 



Amongst the mammals recently obtained by Major J. C. 
Moulton in North Sarawak, mostly of fairly well-known species— 
though some, such as the series of Sciurus prevoshi baUenm and 
.‘i p sufmm, are of considerable interest from the point of distri- 
bution— are two examples of a squirrel which, when seen in the 
forest, must liear a close superficial resemblance to the more rustj- 
bellied individuals of the very mriable local form ot hnurvjt vit- 
tatus, i e 5. t). dulUensis. They are, however, considerably smaller 
than this animal and rather more brightly coloured and have, more- 
over, large buff patches behind the ears. 

On the other hand they are much larger and more richly 
coloured lieneath than Qlyphotes simus ivom Kinabalu" 


has nWrkedlv distinct cranial and dtentall charac^rs ap- 

pear to occur side by side with S. v. (luMe.nsi^ I 
regard them as a distinct species— a thing I am loth to do uhen- 

^ver I can avoid it. 

Sciums adams! sp. nov. 

Superficially reseiribling S. viUatus duUtemis Bonhote, m 
colour tat the grizzled areas rather taighter aud otaa^o^ 

the yellow element being ochraceous instead of buff. 
of body and limbs orange-cmnamon to cinnamon-rufous (Eido y ), 
but the chin and throat somewhat greyish. Tail as in * ■ ^ “ 
msis but the grizzle more tawny aud the extremity ^ 

rufous suffusion. Round the eyes a taumy ring, the ears with fronts 
and edo-es distinctlv tawny and behind the eare a large dearly-de- 
fined ^tch of pure buff, partly on the metotote f 
side of the neck. I^ateral stripes of buff and black (the latter 
slightly grizzled with rufous) as in h. duhiensis. 

Size much smaller than 8, t). duUtensis. 

Skull and teeth as is S. v. dulUensis but smaller. 

Oollector’s external measurements of the type taken in tm 
flesh:— head and body 176; tail (imperfect) 72 ; hiudfoot, s.m, 48 
ear 15 mm. ^ i ^ 

Skull measurements^:— greatest len^h, 42 5, 41.0; eondylo 

hollar length, 36.0, 34.8 ; basilar length, 34.4 3^..0 , palatila 

lOT^h, 17.7, 16.3; diastema, 9.8, 9.0; upp er molar row (alveoli) 

1 't'lioinias, M(i§* Nat. Mist. (7) II, 1898, p. 251, 

eaeli mafcame Ihe first measurement is that of the type. 

.:,Joar. ,g-firaite Brandi A-.'Sq6,, Ho. 83* 1921. 
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7.9, 7.6; median nasal length, 11.2, 10.4; interorbital breadth, 14.5, 

14.8; zvsoniatic breadth, . 25.7, 24.7 mm. 

'Specimem examined. Two, an adnlt female with slightly worn 
teeth from Long Mujan, about loO miles up the taram Eiie , 
Sorth Sarawak, about 700-900 ft., and a yomig^ adiilt wdhont any 
details but probaHv from the same locality. I ha\e silttted tu. 
former for the tyiie— though the tail and skull are impertect as 
it is a fully adult animal and has a pi’ecise locality. 

Tleuiarl-a. Though Mr, Thomas descriliecl Ohjphotes simus as 
liaviiic/ iDdistinet whitish postaiirieular patches while Scmrus adamM 
lias verv distinct ImfE ones I eaimot think that the two are one 
species,' though otherwise the general colour scheme is the saiiie.. 
The oiilv possibility of the three specimens being of the same species 
is that' Cdyphotes sinius has been described from an extreme^ly 
juvenile individual: but Thomas states that the type is an adult. 

At Mai or Moulton 's re(|uest .1 have named this s(|uiriel in 
honour of Mr. C. 1). Adams, District Officer, Banim, to whom 
Major Moulton was indebted for exceptional facilities accorded to 
him during his expedition in that district. 

The type and paratype are, for the present, in the Baffles. 
■Museum, Singapore, and the Selangor Museum, .F. M. S. respec- 
tively. 





Chinese Marriages, as regarded by the 
Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements. 


By Eoland St. JoHx Braddell. 

When Penang and Singapore wre first settled, by the English, 
they were for all practical purposes uninhabited islands or at all 
events they were without settled iiistitutions, as our Courts here 
and the Priv}^ Couneil in England have held. In either view the 
Clolonists brought with them as part of their baggage the Common 
Law of .England, whieli is the birth-right of every siibjet't and is 
portable property. But they earried with them only so much of 
the English law as was applicable to their own situation and to the 
conditions and wants of the inhahitants of tlie new ‘Settlements. 
Piirthermore in applying such law as was so applicable the Courts 
had to modifj' it to suit the above eircumstaiices. 

A part of tlie Common Law so iiiiported into the new Settle- 
ments was the Statute of Distributions whieh regulates the dis- 
tribution of the estate of an intestate amongst his next of kin and 
it is in connection with the aipplication of this Statute to the 
Chinese race that the Courts in their reported decisions have con- 
sidered the Chinese institution of marriage. 

This Statute (22 and 23 Car: 2. c. 10) was passed by a 
Christian legislature for a Christian people and doubtless without 
■any thought of its ever being applied to non-Christian peoples but 
from the time tliat the English became a colonizing race and the 
principles of the Common Law as applying to our .new territories 
became settled our Courts and lawyers held that the English laws 
of inheritance were part of the general law applicable to the new 
plantations : as to wdiich Blaokstone is clear. The Statute of Dis- 
tributions had, therefore, to be applied by the Judges in Penang and 
Singai)ore to tlie non-Christian and , polygamous races in the Settle- 
ments over which their Jurisdiction extended. 

Now, the Statute contemplated marriage only in its Christian 
sense, that is to say, the voluntary miion for life of one man and 
one woman to the exclusion of all others to use Lord Penzance^s 
classic defiiiiticm in Hyde v Hyde and Woodmansee, L. R. 1 P. & 
D. 133. Further polygamy had always l>een considered b.y the 
Jurists as outside the pale of Christian Courts and international 
comity, as to which more will be said later. How then were the 
'Courts of the Coldpy to apply this Statute based on nioiiogamy to 
a state of polygamy ? 

^o«r. . Straits BratwjE E. A. Ho, 83, 1331. 
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Here wa.^ a Statiite which spoke at one wife 
share in her intestate hnsbancrs ^ estate ; 
by eominon legal consent, when it spoke^ oi eiiiia 
la ml legitimate ehihlren to 
chiidreiL How was siieh a 
Chinese who died leaving 
secondary wives 
son 

as inuc 


the excliision of bastards and. adopted 

Stetiite to be applied to_ the estate of a 
a principal {fsai) ai'd several 

(fsift) ’ Ho<\v was it to be applied to the adopted 
of a'Chiiiese when snc-h a sou Ijv Chinese law aaid, custom was 
.. ' leXate as oue boru of the flesh ‘t p.ese 

tile kuottv" ix.iuts whicli for the past hundred years the Couife oi 
this Colour have had to settle and it is the purpose ol tins article 
to show from their rec-orded deeisioiis how they have done so and, 
how thev have sought to justify themselves iii so doing. 

Penang was founded in 1786 and became a ^pamte P/esifej 
in 1805 ; in 3807 the Grown granted to a Charter 
which the lawyers here commonly call the hrst Charter. In 1. .. 
Sin<^apore was founded and in 1826 the Crown granted a second 
aiartL of Justice to the two Settlements and to Myacca. The^ 
Charters contained clauses directing the Courts to hate rcgaid to 
the se^veral religions, manners and caistoins ot the inhabitants, and 
in particular to exercise their ecclesiastical jurydietion only so tar 
as such religions, manners and customs would permit.^ 

Tn cxmsidering the question of the distribution ot the estates 
of Chinese intestates our Judges had, therefore, to liear in mind 
the tvords of the Charters as well as the general common law rule 
which required than to modify English law's to suit the condition 
of the hihabitanfe of the Settlements. There was dso a further 
principle by wiiieh one at least of them allowed himself to be 
guided, that of iiiteniatioual comity. 

With the.se preliminary obsenutioiis it will be possible now to 
pursue our main subject. 

In 3843, sitting at Malacca, Sir MlUiam Norris (Recorder,, 
18336-1.847) held that the adopted son and daughter of an intostete 
Chinese (who left behind him no widoiv or widows apparently) 
were jointly entitled to letters of administration to his estate in 
preference to Iiis la.wful nephew and that the assets were to be 
divided between them to the exclusion of the lawful nephew, bii 
William based bis decision upon the Gliarter of w'hicli be took the 
same view as had been expressed by Sir Benjamin Malkin (Re- 
corder, 183S-1835) in the case of In the goods of Abdullah, 1835, 
2 Kv Ec. 8, where &ir Benjamin observed “In the general ex- 
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Justice, 1867-1871)^ unaware of the above {leeision,, deckled that 
an adopted child was not entitled to sha,.re. In the course of his 
moiiiimeiital judgineiit in Eegiiia vs. Willans, 3 Jourii. Iiid. Archip. 
41, and 3 Ivy. 16, lie reconsiders bis decision in the light of Sir 
William Norris’ view with which however he still disagrees.^ Tire 
law is iioiv definitely settled as Sir Benson Maxwell held it and 
the final recorded decision is that of Sir Theodore^ Ford in 1877 in 
Khoo Tiang Bee et uxor vs. Tan Beug Gwat, 1 Ky. 413. 

In Eegina v Willans Sir Benson Maxwell went into the ques- 
tion of the recognition hy our Courts of Asiatic laws and customs 
very fully. The following passages, perhaps-, illustrate his views 
sufileieiitly : — 

Tlie law of England, wheresoever administered, respects, 
either ex comitate or ex dehito justitiac, the religions and usages of 
•strange sects and nations to the extent to which the Charter re- 
quires that they shall be respected.’’ 

It does not seem to me that the Charter has in any respect 
modified the law of Engliand by any exce}>tional adaptation of it 
to the religions and usages of the East.” 

Thus if a Mahomedan or Hindoo or (liinese marriage, 
celebrated here according to the religious ceremonies of the parties, 
be valid, it is not because the Charter makes it so for, as I have 
alreadv observed, it makes no exception in favour of native con- 
tracts of any kind — but because the law of England recognizes it” 

He then points out that the general rule of that law is that 
the validity of a marriage is to be determined by the lex loci cele- 
hrationis and cites a passage from the judgment of Lord Stoweli m 
Halrymple v Dalrjmple, 2 Hagg: 59. 

But where the law of the plac*e is inapplicable to the parties, 
by reason' of peculiarities of religious opinions and usages, then 
from a sort of moral necessity, the validity of the marriage dq^ends 
on whether it was performed aecordiiig to the rites of their religion. 

'Hn tins place where the kw of England has been for the 
first time brought to bear uj^oii races among whom polygamy Iras 
been established from the remotest antiquity, the Court has had to 
consider the question, and has always held polygamous marriages 
valid Whether the local Judicature erred, or not, in coming to 
this decision, I do not atop to consider. It is enough to say tlmt 
if it decided rightly, it is not because our Clmrter demands an ex- 
ceptionally indulgent treatment of the question, but simply lieeause 
the principle whmh makes the va:lidity of a maariage to depend 
upon the religions of the parties, extends to polygamous marriages; 
while, if the Court has been wrong, it has erred, not in adopting a 
principle foreign to, and at varianoe with the law of England, but 
in stretohiiig beyond its legitimate limits, a perfectly well estab- 
lished one.” 
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ed the recognition of polygamy in the 
Lternational comity and how bold and 
■hen the state of legal 
imined. . Great, writers 
Kent, Burge and Story, put poiy- 
jomity of ChrMian nations without 
‘orded decisions' of the English Courts 


Sir Benson, then^ Justife 
(V)lonv on the grounds of ini 
vio-OTOus a deeision that was will be seen 
o|5nion in England at the time (1858) is exi 
on international law such as - 
gamy outside the pale of the e< 
qualification, as did all the ree 
up to that time. 

In 1861 Sir Benson Maxwell bad an interesting 
before bini in Penang, tbe case of ISloina 
saw Meric-an and anor, 1 Ky. _160, in wbieb be lieM t! 

female in 
from her former 
nresent at such second marriage 
not lieing a} . 

In Sir Bensoids judgment 
to render a second union a marriage 
the woman away to the new 
presents; otherwise it was 
eiihinage. 

If this riiie were in f< 
up cmild not sush — , ^ .. 

neither her uncle, the head of the family, nor any one else, giue 
ber away. But tbe rule oouid not be held essential hero under 
English 'law, where a wry different degree of liberty and resi)eet 
was accorded to women than in China or other parts of the East. 
In China a woman appeared to be, as in India, in a state of per- 
petual tutelage, and to be either under a general incapacity to 
contract, or to have no right to dispose of her person as she pleased. 
The necessity of giving away was not so much a ])art of the cere- 
mony, as a conse(|uence of the general law relating to the status of 
a woman. But here this must be determined by the English and 
not by the Chinese law.’^ 

The Eecorder went on further to find that as a matter of 
fact no second ceremony of marriage took place at all, apart from 
the question of its legality. 

The first part of the decision involved Sir Benson in a stranp 
departure from the principle of eternity wha(.Ii he had laid down in 
V Eegina vs. Willans. If the marriage was had according to Chinese 
law, how could it have been valid according to the English. Com- 
mon Ibaw.?^ . - 

Chinese law and custom, however, are rejected by the (!ourt 
and an artificial creation substituted. 

The above is the only recorded case in wMch the question of 
divorce amongst the Chinese has arisen. In it the judgment showS’ 
that a. divorce paper was, produced in evidence but how, or even 
if, the divorce was pro ' to have been valid according ’to Chinese 
kw the report % quite tfieht*:, '■ 

' V '' ' Jo-tLiT. Strains' BtaaoE 


this Colony is at liberty to marry, after being clivorcea 
hu.yband, notwitbstauciing that no guardian was 
1 , the law of China to the contrary 

.ppMeable to this Colony. 

he bolds that by the law of China 
■ -JP tliere must be a person to give 
husband and a delivery of marriage 
considered simply as a case of con- 
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In 1867: Sir' Benson gave Bis famons decision h:r. the nase'of 
In the goods of Lao Leong.- An^ W.OXh -^5, 1 S.S.L.R. I, ,^in 
which he deoided that the secoiidairy wife (^6'tp) of a C aine^e in- 
testaite was entitled to an equal share of the intestate s [)ropeity 
with the principal wife 

In that case it was xirged in xesisting the claim of the second- 
ary wife (t’di)) that her condition was not that ot a wife but a 
concubine, that is to say', that her status was not a legal one at all 
and that she was without legal rights at all; a- mistress, in- 

deed Sir Benson over-ruled the contention and held that she was. 
a lawful spouse. He arrired at this result from a perusal ot bir 
George Staunton’s traiislatioii of the Chinese Penal Code. It m 
unnecessary to go into his reasoning here as the matter will be 
dealt with later. 

For forty years the Cburts acted on this decision and it re- 
mained unchallenged until the famous Six Widows’ case. Before- 
turning to that case there are, however, cme or two other decision.- 

of the Court that need short consideration. 

Ill 1881 in the case of Lee Joo isTeo vs_. Lee Eng Sw^,^4 Eyr 
325 Sir John Goldney held that in distributing the estate of a 
Chinese dving intestate domiciled in the C'olony and leaving pro- 
perty in it. the Statute of Distributions is the only rule, aud 
delusion of females in sharing in sndi estate according to Chinese 
law and custom will not be recognized. 

It will be convenient, therefore, to observe here that the law 
of this Colony as it iiow stands gives to the widow's, principal and 
seco uiarv, the widow’s share under the statute to divide equally 
mnon«st them, whereas Chinese kw would give them merely a 
right “to maintenance. Again under Chinese law temale next of 
kin are excluded, save in exceptional circunistaiices, from any 
share in the estate, though they may have claims to maintenance,, 
whereas by the law' of this Colony they take eqna.ll> with male. . 

Our law is, therefore, very clearly neither English nor Chinese 
kw but a mixture of the two. 

In 1890 the quiestioii was raised in Penang before Mr. 

W^ood in the ease of Eegina vs Yeok Boon Leiig 4 Ky: 630 aj 
to whether a Chinese could lie comvaoted ot bigamy. The ■incised 
w-as acquitted l>eeause the prosecution omitted to 
that bv Cbinas-e law or custom the second imrna.ge was loid by 
reason’ of its taking place in the lifetime ot the first wife. 

Ill 1901 the same question arose -at Malacca in the case of 
■The King vs Sim Boon Lip, 7 S.S.L.R. 4, with most tiportunate 
results to the accused wlio was senteiicecl to three months simp 
imprisonment. The accused was at first acquitted befoie Aic - 
bald Law bv a majority of four to three, but this majority' nein^ 
insufficient,' a new trial w^ ordered w'hieh duly came on betom 
Sir William Hyndman-Jones. It would appear, though, it is nou 

R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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«xt>resBlY so stated in the report, that the accnsed^took a second 
fuai or principal wife in the lifetime of the hrst. By Ghmese law 

thi-s offence is piiBishaibk with ninety blows ot the bamhoc) and the 
laclv must be returned to her parents-. The Aetiiig Consul General 
for* C^ina at that time gave evidence that the second inarriage was 
illegal according to Chinese law. 

The conviction was most unsatisfactory and the dfefence of the 
accused would not seem to haw been cnndueted too skilfully thougli 
very possibly the report does not do Justice to the counsel concerned. 

It should be nieaitioned that the eii^^tom in Penang, according 
to sworn evidence recorded in the Supreme Court there, is that a 
Cdiinese can have a fsai in Penang provided his other is in 
China. The Penang fsai would then be called a peng fsm. 

There are no other reported decisions on the law of bigamy 
as applicable to the Chinese but the present position in this regard 
can only be considered as very unsatisfactory. 

We come now to the great Six Widows' Case as it is commonly 
called from the fact that in it six u^men claimed to l)e the lawful 
widows of the late Mr. Choo Eng Cdioon, a very wealthy and well- 
known Cliinese gentleman, who was a British-born subject and 
domiciled in the Colony. The case is reported in A' Olume XII ot 
the Straits Settlements Law Reports, where it occupies one hundred 
and six pages; it lasted from October 1905 to June 1909. 

A determined attack was made on the settled law of the Colony 
by counsel for the son of the deceased by his first fsai and by 
counsel for a second fsai whom the deceased married after the 
death of his first. The settled law was upheld by counsel (of 
whom the writer Was one) for the women who claimed merely to 
be fsips; and the attack iiimi it was over-ruled by Sir Archibald 
Law on appeal from Mr. Registrar Yelge's findings^ and by Sir 
William Hyndman- Jones and Sir Thomas Braddell on appeal from 
Sir Archibald Law. 

For the sake of convenience the unsuccessful parties will be 
•called tire appellant, though before Sir Archibald Ijaw all the 
parties concerned were appealing, and in the Court of Appeal 
several of them. 

The first main argument put forward by the appellants was 
that the Chinese are not a polygamous race and that the expres- 
:^on polygamy imports an equality amoaigst the wives. They 
oalled a somewhat fomid-able array of expert witnesses amoiig^ 
whom were Messrs. Tso Ping Sing, Consul-General for China, 
Suen Sze Ting, Acting Consul-General for China, and Lo Tseng 
Yao, a former Acting Consul-General for China. 

The views of tliese three gmtlemen may be siimmed up as 
follows ami undoubtedly accord - witli a strong body of opinion 
amongst the educated CStinese of this Colony at the present moment 
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(1) Aecordiiiig to the law" of ' Oiina a ..mail can have only one 

lawful wife;-. /■.■■■■ 

(2) ' If the hiishand is of - official raiite, she is eiiititied to official 

lioiioiir through her hii^lmiicl ; 

(8) The proofs of a legal marriage aeeordiiig to Chinese law 
•are the three "marriage flocxmieBts, the six stagt?s of the 
marriage ceremonies, .the go4>etxreen and the fetching 
of the bride fKmi her. guardiaids houses in procession 
a-ceompanied by a band ; 

(4) 111, addition to his ■w.ife a iiiaii can take as many con.*-, 

eiihines as he pleases ; 

(5) A eoneubiiie is only , entitled to .official honour through 

her sons but not tbrongh the father of her children wlio 
is not her hiisband hut lier lord and master; 

(6) A eoiK'idiine may be pnrcliased wiih money without any 

ceremony at all. 

This seemed strong evKlence that the Chinese are mono- 
gamons, hut as Sir William Hyndimn- Jones in Ins judgment said 
‘^Miowever great the respect we may have for tlie opinions of the 
C^iinese gentlemen who have given e^ddenee upon the solijeet^ — ^all 
of them, excepting one, holding liiglh official rank and one of them 
Mr. Lo Tseng Yao, being not only a high official of his own country 
and versed in its laws, hut also, as I understand, a barrister-at- 
law of the Inner Temple— -I say however great a resixx-t we may 
entertain for the views of these gentlemen, we cannot allow them 
to decide this (juestion for us. On the enntrarv, it is our duty to- 
consider the position wliieh the law of China, has given to thc^se 
women so far as we can gather it from all the sources above indi- 
<...ated and in the light of that law and having regard to the posi- 
tion and lieiiig aided but not restricted by the evidence to which 
I have referred, decide for ourselves the c|uastion whether the 
Chinese as a race are monogamous or jx>lygamous.^^ 

In addition to the oml evidenc^e of the experts, a large mass 
of written evident'e waa iiaed in the c*oiirse of the case in the shape 
of books and. treaties ujk)ii Qhiiiese law and custom. 

It may be said at once tlmt every Judge who has ever sat on 
the Bench of this Colony has, so far as is known, held the Chinese 
to he polygamous and ^ treated them. What these OMiiese gentle- 
men xvho gave evidence overlooked was that the Chinese law^ gave 
to the women Whom they called concubines* a very definite legal 
status, not as high as that of the fsai or principal wife it is true 
but such as to show that tliey stood in a very different position to- 
that of mere mistresses or the subjecte of casual eoiineetions. 

There was, further, an even more important point which these 
gentlemen overlooked. The children of the fdp are legitimate 
according to Chinese law and share with the children of the fsai 
in their father^s estate. ' How then are you to regard an union m 
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of women, most of whom have devoted years of their lives to the 

mL'4Tth4ete4cenim,g the position of the fsfp Mo 

c-onsideratfon Sir Ben^n MaxwelFs “ 

wives was upheld an reasoning similar to his. Sir W iliiam llyna 

man-,Tones summed the posiition up thus :— 

“ I have alreadv said that in the diversity of opinion before 
iis we must decide the question of monogamy or 
hv a consideration of the position which the law assigns to these 
wWeo- and it appears to me that when yon find that concubinage 
is not oiilv tolerated by the law but recognised as a legal institn- 
tion then' concubinage ceases to be that which Western nations are 
accustomed to understand by that name and becomes iiolygamy 
The argument that polygamy imports equality amongst the 
wives was quite unsupported by authority and over-ruled. Indeed 
there was a clear English authority against it, the strange ease ot 
Christopher Bethell which may be considered with_ regard to this 
ar<Jumen:t as well as with regard to the second main argument ot 
the 'appellants namely that if the Clhinese are polygamous then, as 
Eno-lish Courts cannot recognise polygamy for any purposes, the 
r'n,'i’r+= A-f tliis Colonv cannot recognise their union at all. 
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^ miglit 'be proper to aecorrl to tlie issue ot the 
.nor. upon 'the .rights or obr!gatic>ns iii relation 
liieh' people-' living under the saiK.-tioii of siieli 
reated for '.themselves, xili that is iiiteiidccl to 
that as between eaeh other they are not eiititled 
e adiiidieatiom or the relief ot' the matriinoiual 


iGLotimaev whieli 
y)olygaiiioiis iinioi 
to thirf] persojis 
unions may have 
he here heeifled i 
to the remedies, ' 
law of EnglaiKl.^' 

The only raise iii. whidi the nghts of oils] 
namoiis union have come before tlie English ('oui1 
re Hethelh Bothell v Hildyard, L.lh 28^ Ch. T)n 
foitunatelv in that case counsel for the issue of 1 
the arlinission that if the union was held to he p( 
was an end to his client’s case. Again, as will he ; 
a. case of two memljers of a polygamous race mar 
to their own rites but of an English (dnh maki 
a woman of a polygamous race. 

(Iiristopher Bethell left England for the Capr 
in ISTB and never returned: be was hilled in Beet 
irn-r as a trr toper in the mounted police in an en< 
his force and the Boers. In 1883 he had gone tin 
inarria.^re at Maf eking according to the enstom c 
tribe witli a. girl named Teepoo by whom he had 
was the legatee of property in Englaiiid under his 
became necessary for the EngMsh Court of Cha: 
whether in tlie eves of the law of England this chib 
a-nd an enquiry by the Chief Clerk ot the Court wa: 
Official certified that the Baratonga liad no relig 
lio-ious ciiatonis and that pedvgamy u'as allowed in 
afso certified that Christopher BethelFs domicile ai 
marriage 'was English. 

The etidence before the Chief Clerk showed t 
Barokxngs “ each male is allowed one great wife 
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n„ tlie other band in his work on Extraterritoriality Sir 
Fra-iS TV Jt late Chief Jnati« of Ho.i-ko.if>' and a .lunst ot 
."SUireniinenee. gives some very 

nnion of, say, a. Turkish man and 
Joimm'as leo-itiniate and entitled under the Statute o1 Ihstvi »'- 
Jk i while Professor Dic-ey regards the whole question a.s doubtiul 
oJminlv not as decided by BettelPs c-ase or the matrnnomal cases. 

TIic Court of Appeal liad little diffu'ulty in o\nn’-niling the 
apiiellants and thev based their decision not on internatimia 
as Sir Benso.!! Maxwell had done, but on the (.barter which he had 
refused to do. This charter was the third one ot Iboo. 

The Six Widows’ Casa, however, added one new decision to 
the law. relating to Chiiie.se marriages. Tlie Court held that 
child legitimised per mhfsequenx matrhmomim according to (. liinese 
law is legitimate and entitled to share in the tiyo-thirds share wliic i 
the Statute of Distributions givvis to the children ot a deceased 
intestate. In doing so the Cburt followed the well-knon n Engli.sh 
case of 111 re Goodman’s Trusts, L.Ei 17 Ch. Div 267, where a 
(4ii]d similarlv legitimised under Dutch law was h^hl to be 
mate and entitled to $liare under the Statute in Eiigbsli property. 

It now remains to notice the last two eases in tlio ( olony, 
those of Ngai Laii Shm vs. liow Chee Xeo in Singapore and 
Cheang Thye PMn Tan Ah Ijcn^ in Paiang, in lK)th ot wnieii 
the author ap|>eared as coimisel for the claimant ladies, both here 
and in the PtivY C/ounciL Ne^ither case is as yet locally repoited 
but the decisioirof the Privy Coundl will be found in the Law Ee- 
ports 1920 A.C. 369. 

Nigai I^u Shia ekimeHl to be a lawful daughter of the late 
Mr. Low Kim Pong, a wealthy Singapore merchant ; she had at- 
tempted, to prove a ewemony betweeai the deceas<i‘d and her mother 
ae a fmi but the evidence' was disbelieveil. It was then argued 
on her belmlf that her mother slDOidd be presumed to have been a 
fsip of the detmsed from cohabitation and repute', in which she 
succeeded, the Court holding that such a presumption may be made 
upon proper evidence. It also decided that the Courts here 'will 
now take judicial notice of- the fact that the Chinese are a poly- 
gamous race. 

Pan Ah Loy ckimed to be presmned to l>e a fsip of the 
late Mr. Cheang Ah Quee., the last Ciaptain China of Perak. ^ She 
failed to prove a ceremony oi any sort and Mr. Eegistrar Gibson 
found against her, as he was unaware of the decision in Kgai 
Laii SbiaCs ease and thought that the Six Widows’ Ckse had de- 
cided that some ceremoiw was necessary to constitute a proper 
secondary marriage. Her claim was upheld by the C’ourt of Appeal 
and the Privy Council both of which held that no proof of a cere- 
mony is essential, and presumed for her a marriage as a fdp from 
cohabitation and repute. 

I ' 'Iotp?. ''’S trailis Braiistieli 
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In tlie ease of Ngai LauBhia the.&eh.okrh’ pen of Mr. Justice 
Elxleii 1ms illuniinated and, sunmied , whole views of our 

(Vnirts on tiie subject of' Chinese .secoiiclarj marriages: and an 
artic'Ie suel) as this would l>e quite, incomplete and iiieifeetive with- 
out reprinting in it the following passage from his Jiiflginent. 

/‘'The Chinese equivalent ; of the- English word ‘‘marriage^’' 
in its most careful sense is .used'^- oniy' of the man and only with 
refc^Tence to his- union \wth ' the te wife, chosen 

for him' by his father or by the. person under wliose pafrm pofesfm 
be- happens to, lie. ■ v 

' “If the man enters. on a ^eond Ht-faf union [full marriage] 
during the lifetime of Ms fsai he is piinishahle ’iviili 100 blows of 
the bamboo (the iisiial instrunient) 'and: t^ union is mill and void. 

“The man who deg.rades.,-a fsaii^ the level of a fsip or rai^s 
a fsip to the level of a is - punishable with 100 or 90 blows 

according to the respective offe.n.c?es, and the ladies in each case are 
.to be replaced in the' position . to' which, they are originally entitled. 
The process of elevation or rediietion is-not defined but the provision 
indicates that the fsip hm mme position from which _ she can be 
wrongly ‘elevated and.- to which -she -can he reduced. 

“The fsai becomes a relative of- her hiivsImncTs family and a 
‘senior to be treated with 'respect./ The fsip does not enjoy 
these privileges, Bhe cannot share the nimfis honours. She can 
attain to honours only through her sons. 

“ A man having married a fsai at hi§, father’s choice may buy 
or ‘ acquire ’ as many fsips as he- pleases at Ms own. The fsai 
is chosen from his- own rank: he may Mke his fsips from a lower 
class. But the fsip may not any more tlmn the fsai be taken from 
the Seh [family name] of the 'man. 

“As to this the “Book of lite^’’ mentions an interesting 
injunction by Confucius: — 

“ ‘ In mariying a fsai do not marry anyone of the same family 
name so as to make a distinction.^ 

“ ‘ So in the purchase of a fsip whose name is unknown find it 
out by divination.’ 

“ This because the fsip iimy be drawn from^ a elps in which ^ 
girls are the subject of barter -and sale in their childhood with 
the result that her Seh m-ay have been 

^....:“,The Mancliu.Code ae^pte the fsip as having an established 

position in the Chin^ family system and protects her in that 
position though it does not define it. 

^ Scholars' and lexicogmptem have not hesitated to define ^ihe 
eoncuMnage'bf ,the patriarchs as counting to legitimate marriage 
though implying an inferior <rindition of the wife to whom the 
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hnsbana does net convey his rank or ^ 

f,f ‘coiicnbine’ and ‘ conc-ulnnage ’ m .^Tnlv^Wblic 

and in Whailon’s Law Lern-on quoting Johns Biblical 

Autic^rtie. c^neiibiiie of tte Peiiteteuch it is 

oprtaiiilv t™ of the /’•«!>. Ahraliani from motives of polmy pre- 
^i-iited ^ani his wife, “a fair woman to look upon as his sister 
tomli than «l^ro^^^ suitor. The Pharaoh of the period met 
ivith great plagues in ccmsequeiie^Ahiiiieleeh of Gerai receice 

timelv warning " ill a dream by night.’ 

‘Ghider tlie Manchii Code Ahraliam would have received one 
liimdred blows even for dealing by Hagar or Letiirah his t sips as 
he did by Sarai his wife. 

‘‘Ac^ain if Staunton is right in his interpretatioii of section 
116 of the Code Alwaham would have suffered castigation for his 
action ill turning Hagar out into the wilderness merely to appease 
the jealousy of Sarai. 

SeiitinieTit aaicl the inateiial feelings are cloiiMless often in- 
fliieiiees in the seledion of a fsip. The nian^s guardian chooses 
his fsai^ He chooses his fsip for himself. There is pro^rb 
to the effect that a fsai is ta.ken for her virtue, a t sip tor Her 
beauty. 

But it seems to be fully accepted that the taking of a fsip 
is authorised in order to the fulfilment of the dictates of filial piety 
wMcli recpiires male issue for the purpose of ancestor worship. 

There does not seem to be any need to review what has been 
shown before the ’Courts on former occasions as to the status of 
the children of tlie fsip. It is enough to' say that in some respects 
there is no distinction drawn between them and the children of the 
fsai while the sons of the fsip have their place m iiie order of 
succ^ession to the inheritance and to hereditary dignities. They 
also share, though not on equal terms, in the patrimony. 

“ Herr von Mollendorf has compared the unions of the fsai 
and of the fsip to connubium and conculimtus respectively. This 
nrny stand as a rough comparison. The union Of the fsai ap- 
proaclies justae nnptiae as nearly as tlie Bast can approach the 
West. But whereas the offspring of concuUnatus did not come 
under the patria potestas except by process of legitimation,^ the 
oJ^ring of the fs‘ip are subject to it as an incident of tlieir birth. 

English law cannot conceive of varying degrees of legitimacy 
of birth or marriage. Birth can be either legitimate or illegiti- 
nmte and the union between imn and woman can be either lawful 
or illicit. There is no middle state. It does not seem possible 
to 'interpret the status of the children of the fsip as anything 
but that of legitimate children. They aae fully recognised. IsTor 
does it seem possible to hold that children whom we must accept 
as legitimate have sprung from an union which remains illicit. 

Jour. Straits Branch. 
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Ciliiia is. a land of geneml .inTOmioii aecordirig to Western 
ideas/ Iii/the' Wa^t of ; offspring depends on the lawful 

character ■of t'h-e' .union, from'- whidi- they eonie. 

^^ChiiverselVj tlie offspring, of '■: the f/sip ka’iig reco-giiisetl as 
legitimate, . the union from, wdiidi they (xmie must lie regarded as 
law'ful. . . ' 

English law again does not recognise any intermediate system 
between monogamy and polygamy and I cannot see lioiv it is open 
to us to attrihiite to the fsip any status than that of a polygamous 
wife/’ 

It will be seen, then, that English law has been mated by our 
Judges to ('hiiiese laW' and from the union a half-caste offspring 
has resulted. It is no fault of the Judges: they have had tlie al- 
most impiossihle task of welding Eastern i.dea.s iiito ’\\h\st(W 2 i law. 
What they luxve done has resulted in very fair justice and those 
who readily clamour for legislation on the subject of Chinese 
marriages w^ould do well to rememher tliat several of the liest law- 
yers we have had here have tried their hands on the subject and 
dropped it. The plain unvarnished fact tlia.t govQrm tlie wiiole 
matter is that- tlie riew's of the Chinese of this (hlony are so \'ery 
divergent tliat legislation is pradieally imposslhle. 

In the Federated Malay States (iiinese custom is alcme ob- 
served hut, then, the common law of England does not run,, there, 
as it does liere. 

In couc'liision it may be observed that the Manelui Code (Ta 
Clung Lu Li), the most comprehensive soorc'e for Western stud- 
ents of Chinese Lawg was promulgated in 164T by the Chinese • 
Justinian, the Emperor Shum Chi. It consists of tlie Lm corres- 
ponding to the first three parts of Justinian’s Pandects, and the 
Li,' answering to that Emperor’s jSToTelke. It was to the Lii, as • 
translated by Sir George Stanirton and published in^ London^ in 
1810, tliat our Courts have gone ehiefiy for their information. 
Staunton w’-as, as is well knowm, an attaclie of tlie first British diplo- 
matic mission to China in 1793. Practically no c^fitome of Chinese 
law has appeared since his work. 

Lastly it must l>e remembered always' that in the diihese mind 
law (lu U) and, general custom {huei dm) are mixed up and can- 
not be separated. Chinese family kwy in particular, is not purely 
a matter of law but includes a large number of general usages. 

The difficulties wffiicli our Courts Ixave had to overcome can- 
not be understated and tlie writer can speak wdth very personal 
feeling as to the difficulty in amving at the prec?ise Chinese law 
on any subject that presents itself to anj' one who c*an neither read 
nor speak the Chinese language. 
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By I H BUHKILL AND J. c. Moulton. 

At the a-e of seveiitv-seveD, on October aeth, 1920, Odoardo 
Beeca^-i, the great naturalist and traveller, died nue.Kpeetedly o 
heart failure in Florence. ^ t- • 

Beecari obtained a degree in the met^in 

versitv of Bologna in 1864; and _ininiediatel> 

PATiAA thp Marquis Giacomo Dona, alread> a traveikT oi iioi 

there they plmneil togethei the hut of ( 

the w.n,le,M the 

“T“lrtt,e"S''ceySr 

ss tie" trr 

B<>r-cari’s fifteen vears of busy- collecting and tia\elling. it 
S-;errb.??re .Athing else to st.te either «»« >-»» *»* 
hiih- — (1) in Sarawak with Dona until March, D n, ,q«q . 
latteFs health gave way, and in Sarawak alone '^^''^dfroni 
f 2 V in Eritrea in the company of the Marquis 0 . Antinori t_ 
Wbnmrv to October, 1870; (3) eastwards again, to h^w (xuiiiea 
from November, 1871, with L. M. D? Albertis, who like Dona broke 
down - in the Arn and Kei islands from February to September, 
1873; in Celebes to June,, 1874; in the Molnee-as to Jf^^-ry, 18/6. 
in Dutch New Guinea to March, 1876; and then back to 
in July of the same year; (4) in 1877 across India to Australia 
and New Zealand with E. D’Albertis; and parting ui Java at 
Batavia in 18?8, alone for a filial exploration in southern bumatra. 

The wealth of the material got upon these travels was enor- 
mous: his first journey resulted in_ 2 fb 000 botanical siiecimens re- 
presenting 3,300 spedes of the Higher Plants, in a collection ot 
&f )0 fruits in spirit, in a big collection of timber saniples, and in 
his 48 orang-utans: his c-ollections from Eritrea ran to 600 uum- 
hers- and his later collections were upon the same scale, both 
botanical, zoological and ethnological. This vast s'tore, so much of 
it <xot together in the Dutch Indies, the Government ot the Nether- 
lands, it is said, wished to buy ; but Beecari preferred that it should 
<fo to Italy, whence he distributed bis diiplic-ates liberally. Ihe 
botanical and ethnological parts now lie at Florence, and the 
zoological part at Genoa. 

Intrepid, and yet very wise in his dealings with the wild tribes, 
Beecari wandered almost alone where few ■ white men have been 
able to go. His visit to the Kapuas region of central Borneo 3 s a 
case in point; his climbing of the Arfak mountains in I^ew Guinea 
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with five natives another; and his penetration oi southern bumatra 
a third. When, and in' a large part where he travelled, head-hunt- 
ing was among the inhabitants an honourable pastime. In Sumatra 
he” discovered the Aroid, Amorphopliallus Tilamim,— the tuber^ 
so heavy tliat it required two men to carry it. In Borneo it was 
his won't to Ml the enormous Dipteroearps and other fore.st trees, 
that the material which he collected might be perfect. He never 
missed an opportunity of collecting and though Singapore was to 
liim but the means of getting into the wilder lands, he collected not 
a little in the island. • _ 

Bepatriating himself finally in 188(1, Bec-c-ari settled dovyn in 
Florence to stndv his immense collections, and to publish his re- 
sults, his home an old eastle, and his way of living very simple. 
There he married: and three sons fought for the Allies in the 
Oreat War. 

In the first short interval between hi.s expeditions, he iiad 
founded the Nuovo Giorncde botmico lialiano, which is still 
iniblished as the organ of the Societa hotaiiica Italiano. On his 
retuni from his second expedition to the lar East he commenced 
being essaj's on groups of interesting Malayan 
ly illustrated, liy his own iieueil, the cost of repro- 
grant from the Beiitham Trus- 
■; Genoa in. 1877, the 
and the third from 1886 to 1890, In 
""r Joseph Hooker in mono- 
palms for the Flofd of Sntish Indio,. In 
Nelle foreste di Borneo, which was trans- 
i04) by Dr. E. H. Giglioli in a somewhat 
„ v-f “ Wanderings in the Great Forests 
In 19018 and 1914 the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cal- 
is two' magnificent monographs upon the rattan- 
palms. ’ The plates for these were e,xec‘ated from photographs taken 
bv Beecari with the use of an ingenious apparatus for removing 
shadows. In 1912 he monographed the palms of Maclapscar tor 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris. He published many 
smaller works, chiefly in the journal Webbio, and for the most part 

upon palms. , , , ,, t • 

It is significant of this— his great interest— that Male^a opens 
with an account of the -palms of New Guinea, and with the words 
'•'a predilection for the plants of this family has made me on all 
occasions to ensure that they should be represented in my eollec- 
tions by complete specimens... and that I sho uld alw a \s le- 

I This tuber reaelied Marseilles alive, but perishcfl there ^^aiise 

(if tlie inrtexibilitv of the laws against importing living plants. , Btccari, 
li.nvelU, haU sent seeds to his friind the Marquis Corsi Salvaton; and the 

^ 1 .a vTtvtxt f>KiTn in 1889 . eleven years from the ua.te 


his '' Malefiiar 
planted beautiful], 

(luetioii met in part by means of a 
tees- ill London: the first volume appeared at 
second from 1884 to 1886 a*.... ~--- 

189*2 he was occupied jointly with Sii* 
graphing the Indian 1 ^ 

1.902 he published his Nelle fo 
lated into English (1904) by - 
modified form under the title of 
of Borneo, 
eutta, published h 
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oBi-o” After this essa? on pauns eomt 
iord their a-ppearanee alue. - rp.iiits selected in each case 
3 thers on various natural .groups 1 ^ ditticulties la\' thick. 

,ith the idea of classical essa> 

The second volume of ^ (for 

the first, a series of systematic studies in 
He’prefaoed his essay on 
discussion upon the part stinuilation or ir 
have had in calling into existence chanichis nou 
as holloAV stems and hollow tubers. 
for the insects to occupy them. In this his x 
—that is to say he accepted Lamarcks _m 
characters” as a working force in the shapin 
views have long been iinaccep 
Evolution: but he set them lortl 
Borneo where the possibility ot the pu 
submerged leaves length that become 

among further illustrations one c 

Death found him engaged in preparin. 

Guinea diaries ; and in puttin; 
monographs of palms, one on 
the other on the xAreeeae in Italian, 
to be published shortly, i 

what advanced. _ _ _ BoimK Gardens, Singapore, to make, 

E sniEll EV'6I1U6^ ES', E iiic^iiioriEl 
diK-e Singapore had a botanic 
coTrespoiident;^ and twaa.' ' always 
profound knowledge, 

■ ■ li H." BURKIIili. ■ , 

dug pages Mr. Biirkill has snmmarized the travris 
:he earlier years of Beccari's manhood and ‘ the 
kieh iillecl the remainder of his life, But it is 
traveller or worthy botanical s^stematet that 
3 or indeed that he himself lived. For an insight 
lire of the man one must read his AA aiideriugs 
►rests of Borneo"— a veritable Xaturai History 
a ma^ of most varied observations, original and 
, and as the narrative of a born naturalist, worthy 
widelv read nature-diaries of Darwin, Mal- 


L difficult groups of plants, 
which ])rovide hostels"’ by a 
' ritatio 1 1 I )y i nseet s coiild 
' :iherited,, such 
ed as it wm:-e, 
3. Lamarckian, 
-e of acquired 
\g of this world. Such 
iptable to the inajority 'of workers on 
I again in his }on^ste d% 

11 of ri\'er currents in, giving 
?s idtimately inherited, is 
of the more striking. ^ _ 

g for the press his gSew'’ 
ig the last touches to two further 
the Lepidocaryeie in Englisli, and 
L. These inonographf^ are likely 
A.” third on the Borassineae was left sorae- 


Plant 


It is intended in 
■with palms first described by Beccari 
to .this great naturalist, who ever 
department has been a frequent 
ready to aive the assistance of his 
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■wise modified by Beoc-ari was publisbed^ iu 190-.I. ^_!t is de- 

dicated to “ ilarquis Doria, Maeaeiias of iiiituralists,’ aiul _tlie 
dedication is perliaps tlie clearest indication of the happy coiiditions 
under whicli Beceari commenced his wanderings abroad. Ine .soli- 
tarv traveller misses much — Gnillemard in his editoriai note says 
"Wbat. would I not have given for the companionship in my 
ionriievs of so skilled a botanist and so eiitlnusiastu- a nature-lover 
as the" author of this volmne.” One can imagine the keen mi- 
tliusiasni and abouiMlirig energy of vouth; tlie interest in I'veystning 
so new, the questions and problems which crowded in on beecari 
at everv turn, and then, beside him, Doria, the trained naturalist- 
explorer companion, whose maturer views and sound reasoning 
must have served as a wonderfully safe guide to useful observation 
and as an ever-present stimulus to further re.search on .steady lutc.s 
into the wonders of '.Xature, just as no doubt Beecari'.s own yunthiii! 
enthusiasm and fertile imagination must have kindled anew the 
keel n (ilMiis older eompainoii, 

Small wonder then that under these conditions his diaries are 
so full of varied and suggestive information. The lapse of some 
40 rears lietween those davs and tlie time of writing his hook wa.s 
an advantage in that lie has allowed the wi.sdora of later years to 
develop and modify the impiatnre reasonings ot liis youtli ; imt at 
the same time none of the freshness of a narrative 'written on the 
spot is lost. 

As is well known, Wallace’s essay on Ahitural Selection, which 
was read before the Liimeau Society iu conjunction with Darwitr-S 
essav in 1858, wa.= written at Teniate. It ]s._ liowever, not so often 
rememherecl that his earlier e.ssay on the Origin of Species, wtiich 
mav be said to liavc fore-shadowed that of 1858, was written at 
Santubong. Sarawak, three, years before. We mav he sure tw that 
•this problem mast have received many hours of careful thought 
during hi6 four weeks stay on Mt. Scramhu iu I pper Sarawak. 
Just a.s Oalaiiagos and Ternate will share the tame oi being the 
birthplaces of the Barwin-Wallace Theory of 'Xatnral Selection, 
so too should .Sarawak be remembered as the germinating ground, 
.so far as Wallace was. coiK-erned, for this remarkable Iheop'. _ ^ 
It is therefore of particular interest to read of Beecari s visits 
to Santubong and Serambu just ten years after Wallace. He too 
formulated a. theory of his own in regard to the tormation ot 
species, one, however, whirdi has failed to find the same genera 
aeceiitaiK'e as has that of hk famous predecessor. He believed in 
the theorv ‘'that the environment, m the widest_ sense at the '"O’d: 
has been the most powerful and principal agent iii causing animp 
as well as plants, to assume their present fomi and structin-e tnat 
the organized “beings now living have been origiimted tlirougli 
the action e.xerted on them by the external world, and that species 
are merelv the result of a plasmative force e.xerted by surrouml- 
ings on iiri'mitive beings/’ He did not believe m the present vaii- 
ahilitv of species in Nature, butn-etunied to the opposite and long- 
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held idea “ of the nearly absolute fixity ot existing species, 
support of this idea he held _ that heredity today is the 
obstacle in the transmission of individual variatioub. lo 
this idea with a theory of evolution he postulated an early 
Illative” period in the history of the world, when exactly o] 
conditions prevailed. During this plasinative ixwiod or 
‘• primordial epoch of life,” as lie also terms it, the poi 
adaptation and response to environment was great, while in 
was corre-spondingly feeble; “ the further we go back towar 
orii'in of life the less strong it must liave been, is only a 
.Heqnilur of the admitted strength of tlie force tieredity now e 

His views on the origin of Man are of partieiilar ii 
Ijondon in Bir diaries Lyellj the grej 
•ged Beceari to explore the (*aves of Borneo for fot 
He argued that just as all the fossil mammals yet 
■hieh Order predominates in f 
Borneo where anthropoid apes now li’v 
the remains of some extinct spec 
to the same Order and perliaps taking us back a 


When he was in 
legist, inv 
mains. I 

in Australia are marsupials, w 
lia today, so too in 
would probably discover 

longing U .1^ 

nearer to the ape-like common ancestor ot man and apes, me in- 
teresting fossil remains of a primitive type of man from Java, 
known as Pithecmthroimfi erecim, had not then been discovered. 

Sir Charles Lyell died in 1875. Three years later a Borneo 
Caves Exploration .Committee'' was formed under the presidency 
of Mr. John Evans, grants from the Koval Society and the 

British Association were given, A distinguished naturalist, A. H. 
Everett, for many years a member of this Society and contributor 
to its Journal, was entrusted with the work. The results of his 
exploration of Bornean Caves were published iu our Journal iSip. 
6, December 1880. Altbougli interesting fossils were found, none 
threw any light on the early history of man. 

Beeeari's view was that it was very improbable that pri- 
mitive Man can have originated in the eminently forestal region to 
which Borneo belongs, a region which could not only never have 
promoted any aptitude for rmiuing or bi[)eda] progression, but also 
could never have made him feel the need of a terrestrial (as op- 
posed to an arboreal) ex:istence.’^ 

He argued further that the ancestor of the orang-utan was 
terrestrial, not arboreal, and .that it reached Borneo from regions 
less covered by trees, "'Thus the orang-utans in Borneo wonkl 
have diverged from the old anthropoid tyvpe instead of approximat- 
ing to it, and in this case the orang would he, not a progenitor, but 
a collateral of man.^^ 

Beecari's many-sided inquiries suggest the delightful, restless, 
inquisitive mind of boyhood. The call of the mountains was 
natiirallv irresistible to such a temperament. Jnst exactly what 
is the actual attraction in climbing moimtains seems difficult to 

Jour. Straits Bran<'.h 
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define. It is undoubtedly very real. Beceari suggests among other 
things contributing to the pleasure of it is “ the sensation ot exu - 
tation at having reached the upper dominating regions ot tne at- 
mosphere, and vanquished Nature which has tied man down to the 
earth. Or it may be,” he continues, “that our Ratification is 
merely the outcome of those ambitious feelings which spur on so 
many" to endeavour to rise above their fellows.” But can we go no 
further than this? _ 

Sir Martin Conway, a great traveller and inveterate mountain- 
lover, perhaiis touches 'the secret when he writes; 

gathers her lover unto herself, 
into consciousness of her. 
lible garment of a great persoii- 
■ g to think, while 
he receives direct 
le is forgotten in 
appro.ximated if not attained.”'* 

) great height and offer no 
■ule. But the fascination of at- 
The pleasure of standing on 
■even though one may have been 
— is much the same as 
:ay, Mt. Kinabalu, 13,455 
best in all Indo- 


“ At such times Nature g. 
transforming his self-conscionsiiess 
The landscape becomes the vii 
ality whereof he himself is a part. 

Nature addresses him through every 
inspiration from her. T 
such nirvana, and bliss is 

The mountains of Borneo run to no^ 
great difficulty in climbing as a r ’ 
taining their summits is the same, 
the top of Snowden 3,000 ft.,- 
coiiveyed tliither by the mountain railway 
that experienced in reaching the top of ^ 

ft., the highest point in Borneo- — in fact the mgl 
Mialaya from the Himalaya to New Guinea. 

Beccari climbed many mountains in Sarawak 
ft), Saiituboiig (2,650 ft), Poi (5,600 ft), Those 

to Pemisseu, Tiaiig Laju (4,(MJO tt.), Lmgga (3,000 ft). Tho^ 
who have had the good fortune to follow Beccans footsteps t 
the summits of these mountains have compared, and no tloubt v 1 
continue to compare, with keen interest the notes he made thereon 
now 50 yLrs ago. The Journals of this Society contain 

A-f explorations of some of these moiiiitainb. 
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Another iiiteresting excursion lie made was up the Batarig 
Lupar Jiiver to its source and across the Duteh border to the lakes 
on the great Kapiias river. 

Although Jiis book is rich in botanical notes, as Mr. Biirkill 
has already*’ineiitioned in this article, the large zoological collec- 
tions and imtes he made testify to the wide interest he took in 
every pliase of Xature. His reptile eoliectioii from Borneo con- 
tained species, of which 19 were new to sciehee. His eolleetion 
of ])ird-skins t<talled sume 800, representm^^ 226 speedes. The 
orang-utans particularly interested him; he collected no less than 
48. To ])ick out a selection of his more interesting zoological notes 
is a diflicult task. To illustrate the variety of his notes one may 
refer the reader to his description of the 'snnipitan feh-^’ which 
gains its insect food by squirting a Jet of water at them; the edilde 
birds nests; the symbiosis of ants and ^Miospitating plants such 
as Ah^aoi/Z/cs*; the cause of eyespots on the wings of pheasants and 
butterflies. 

His notes on the natives of the country, their origin, customs, 
languages, etc. are equally varied. 

Beccari tells us in the introduction to liis book that if it had 
not been for a iiappy clianee that led to his meeting the Banee of 
Sarawak in Florence, who urged him to the task, he wvnild never 
have put together the notes of his youthful travels for publication 
after the lapse of some 40 years. He dedicates his book to the 
Bailee, and it* is thus to that talented lady that we owe this in- 
tensely interesting narrative of Bornean life, besides her own de- 
lightful ])ook on Sarawak also written many years after her last 
visit to that country.^n 

Beccari visited Sarawak first during the reign of the first 
Mhite .Rajah, Sir James Brooke, who at the time however was in 
England where he spent the last five years of his life. His nephew, 
Charle> Brooke, then Tuan Muda, practically assumed the reins 
of (Government in 1863, although he did not become Rajah until 
the death oi his uiicle in 1868. The remarkable policy laid down 
])y the first Rajah and so faithfully carried out by his nephew the 
late liajah over a long period of 54 years excited BeccarFs warmest 
admiration, as indeed it has in many other writers. This policy 
was to rule the country for the benefit of its people'. The ad- 
vantages to be derived by foreigners settling in the country under 
the RajalFs flag, were a secondary consideration. I cannot do 
better than quote BeccarFs remarks. He revisited Sarawak at the 
end of 187? and found that his earlier favourable impressions of 
tile Brooke rule were fully confirmed : 

The Rajah considers himself the father of his people, 
who have all his thought and care, and he does his utmost to 
lead his subjects along the road of progress and civilisation, 
thongli without sudden or' violent changes, to which he is ab- 

Mt/ Life in Sarawak, hj tfee^Bauee of Sarawak. 
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solntely opposed on priiieiple. He has no wish tliat the 
eountry lie rules should be taken advantage of by ruisenipulous 
speculators of European uationalities for their own s]:»ecial bene- 
tit alone . . . Any honest trader, and better still any al)le 

agriculturist, who earnestly wishes to deal well with the natives, 
may always be sure of a hearty welcome in the dominions of 
Rajali Brooke. 

The EajalBs Government is eminently inipartial towards 
the many and varied races it- lias to riiie. In Sarawak all 
relLgions are tolerated and equally protected . . . And on 

his part, the second European Rajah of Sarawak, devoted to the 
sole task of increasing the welfare of his native subjects, by 
directing the energy of the Dyaks and Kayans towards peace- 
ful avocations, by favouring Chinese iinmigration, and Iry 
developing trade and eneonraging agriculture has given to 
the country he rules a prosperity which could hardly have ]>een 
hoped for, when one looks back at the condition of Sarawak 
prior to the advent of the Brookes/^ 

The death of Beceari removes one of the last connecting links 
with the period of Sarawak’s romantic up-hill struggle against 
difficulties of every conceivable kind. His name will live in the 
annals of that country together with the names of Hugh Low, 
Spenser St. John and Wallace, whose narratives have done much 
to give us a true idea of the conditions prevailing in Sarawak dur- 
ing" its early years** under the White Rajahs. 

Beecari’s (connection with our Society, although not personal, 
is none the less intimate and lasting both on af*eount of hhs botoii- 
cal w'ork and his travels in this part of the world. His adoption 
of the name “ Malesia ” for this zoogeographieal subregion is of 
interest in view of the remarks of our Society's first President, 
Bishop Hose, who, in his inaugural address to the Society in 1878, 
commented on the need for some collective name. He ’selected 
“ Malaya” as the name which a'ppeared to him most suitable. Ee- 
cent writers, including Mr. Boden Kloss, have adopted “ Malaysia ” 
for the more restricted area comprising the Malay Peninsnk, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java and adjacent small islands. Both Beecari 
and Bishop Hose' embraced the islands as far East as Hew Guinea 
in their names. 

Although Beceari is dead, his work lives. The problems which 
interested him wall continue to interest Members of this Society, 
and reference to his opinions will long be made. To those of us 
who have felt the fascination of Malaysia it wiE cause no surprise 
that Beceari maintained his interest in this our chosen field of work 
throughout his long life.* 


J. 0 . MocMotr. 
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Preface. 



Literature dealing with our local Fish and Fisheries is wanting. 


The memhers of the Profiteering Commi^on (1930) 

« impressed and much handicapi^d by the absence 
information relating to fish and fisheries, made ce^*^ AciiiTur 
mendations for the future control and organimtion of | 

industry and these recommendations haTe reeeaved the approval of 
ihe Government. 



With the best will in the world, the tok of Legisl^atoro . 
Fishery Officers who have no data or records to g™de ' 

are therefore unable to discuss our local fish and fishenra ex< 
in vague terms, would be as fruitless in the future as it has b 

in the past. 

' Allowing, therefore, that recorded infonnation in the fo™ 
a hand-book on Malayan Fishes is wanted 
difficulty arises that there is no one quakfied or likely to be quail 
for some years to write such a book. 

The ichthyologists are not linguists and the linguists axe 
ichthyologists. 

This being the position, the writer has the temerity to < 
this siSil work, whi4 he hopes will be of some tempom^ sei 
until in due course, the importance of the Malayan Fi^en^ 
hem established and Finery bulletins written by specaahsts 

produced. 

The inclusion in this volume of several hundred M^ ni 
of fishes, many published for the_ first toe, should lighte 
labours of scientists and help the Fishery Officers. 

No fishes have been included which have been deffi 
recorded as inhabiting the seas, estuaries and fresh water o. 
Malay Peninsula. 

The size of the work would have been trebled if fish 

si. and th. Mdaj 

o-effier with Skm and Burma, had been admits. It i 
™he^' that most of the fishes of those countries inhabi 

waters and will be recorded later on. 

This work may he taken, therefore, as dealing, very inadec 

1, ol o« U- ody probg » 

& the local Malay names have been mentionea. The wnte. . 
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Sumy Department, Kuala Lumpur, but it is to be regretted 
that many of the fishes hare been badly displayed and badly photo- 
graphed. 

The -writer was unable to find time to be present at the Clyde 
Terrace Market, Singapore, -where most of the photographs were 
taken, the fish being borrowed for a minute or two from the stall- 
holders, and in consequence, the specific identification of every fish 
from a poor photograph has been impossible, though the -writer 
feels confident that the families and genera have been correctly 
given. 

The writer’s thanks are due to Messrs. Stead and Eoughley. 
But for their works on Australian Pishes, from which quotations 
have been freely made, this work could no.t have been written. 

To the Directors and Staff of the P. M. S. Museums and the 
E a fflps Museum, Singapore, who have granted me facilities for 
consulting the reference libraries and permission to examine and 
photograph specimens in the M-useum collections, I desire to ex- 
press my indebtedness- 

■C. N. Maxwell, 

Director of Supplies. 


Singapore, 16th June, 1921, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

is not a luxury, but an absolute necessary of life, mth a rice- 
mating population,’’ 

“It is obvious that in order to secure an adequate 
of i&sh, especially to large cities like Calcutta. . . ....... - • • ? 

tlier out — into the deep sea — ^which, after all, is the larg p ^ . 

Seine wealth facts and '’’LZ to open 

of Great Britain, the United States and Canada ^ 

our eyes to the great possibilities which lie before ua 

*^‘In Bengal, Government will have to do a great 
have to create and build up the sea-fishing industry, ® 

handing it, let us hope at no distant date, to private enterprise. 

«<It will also be necessary to show the 
fisheries by improved methods of capture and of bringing the catches e 

T>editiously to market in a sound state. ’ ’ 

Sir K. Gupta, K, C. S. I. Beport on 
Fisheries of Bengal and into 
matters in Europe and America, 1908. 

..I ih. .hou o< .h-. 

v/ho owe everything to the sea. ^ enlightened interest m the 

regard to our national ton ^ of these 

basal principles that underlie a rational r^ianon ^ 4 on 

importent ibdnstries. National efficiency depends to a ve^,g^ 

he continuously investigated 

W. A. Herdman. C.B.B., *i 

etc. Annual address of the President of 
the British Association 1920. 

‘<ln. no other section of ont m^n'^'^MiS.derable a 

aolna**!.'” ‘ « 

the fish trade is m State— fish trains should tove 

SaSiStCrei’o.rcr.tr^Veo.n «. ». .ntent of 

The Earl of m™™. -Kper ...4^ 
fore the Boyal Statistical Society, March 
20 , 1917 . 
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Fish are curious creatures and we have still a great deal to 
learn about their habits. Some like the Salmon and the Shad 
(Ikan temhok) live in the sea and spawn in the rivei^. Such 
fish are termed anadromoiis aiid the tenn is also applied to fish 
which make a migration from the deep sea coastwards for the pur- 
pose of spawning. 

Others, like some Eels, live in the rivers and spawn in the sea. 
The common Eel of Europe {Anguilla vulgaris) spawns far out 
in the ocean, after wliich both males and females die, never return- 
ing to fresh-water a second time. Pdshes which live in the rivers 
and spawn in the sea are termed catadromous. 

Some fishes do not lay eggs but bring forth their young alive. 
Examples of viviparous fishes occur in the Shark and Ray families 
and also in the Blexkidae, Cyprinodontidae and Scorpaenidae. 
Instances of functional hermaphroditism occur, and some of the 
Serranidae ((Sea-Perches), are invariably hermaphrodite and self- 
fertilising. 

A Sea-Bream, Chrgsoplmjs mratus, is an example of successive 
hermaphroditism, the male and female sex-cells ripening alter- 
nately. As an occasional variation hermaphroditism has been re- 
corded in such well known fishes as the Cod, the Mackerel and the 
Herring.^ 

The eggs of fishes may be divided into two kinds ; the large 
{demersal ova) which are heavy and sink; and the small {pelagic 
ova) which are buoyant and float at or below the surface according 
to their density. The buoyancy of the pelagic egg depends, how- 
ever, on the density of the sea and the pelagic egg becomes demersal, 
in position, in brackish water and in fresh water. 

■Demersal eggs may be either visekl and adhesive or smooth 
and non-adhesive. 

Pelagic eggs are ddstanguished by their lightness, buoyancy, 
small size and remarkaible transparency. They are always non- 
adhesive and free and they invariably belong to Marine Fishes. 
As a general rule it may be said that fresh water fish produce 
demersal ova and marine fish pelagic ova. 

When we realise that the eggs of most Marine fishes float, it 
is obviously futile to speak of guarding the spawning grounds ” 
on our coasts. It is necessary to mention this tecause at one time 
it was thought that spawning took place on shallow banks or even 
close in shore but this is now known to be incorrect, except in the 
case of the true Herring which lays demersal eggs in comparatively 
shallow water, and a few less important species. 

Amongst our important Marine footd fishes which are known 
to produce pelagic eggs are memibers of the Herring, Mackerel,. 
Horse-Mackerel, Sea-Perch, Mullet and Flatfish families, in fact, all 
our best fish. . 


1 Camb : Nat ; Hist t' 1904*. 
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• Fishes known to prodnoe demersal eggs on onr coasts are the 
Gar-Hke (Todak) and the Flying-fish (Baalaiig) and their eggs 
have viscid threads by which they become attached or entangled 
with foreign objects or eggs of the same species. The eggs of the 
Todak may be seen entangled in fishing stakes (A’eZo?i^) in masses^ 
which look rather like cobwebs. 

When the breeding season arrives fishes migrate to the loca- 
lities most snitabie for the deposition of their eggs. At this time 
onr principal food fish which produce pelagic eggs proceed far out 
to sea against the prevailing monsoonal current. This is known as- 
the eontranatant spawning migration. After spawning, the eggs 
are brought back by the current towards the coast. This is the 
denatant drift. 

Though the eggs of many species of fish hatch out fry which 
are miniature representations of the; adult fish, the eggs of others 
hatch out larval forms, known las Leptocephali, which bear no re- 
semblance to their patents. These Leptocephali are transparent, 
attenuated creatures, often ribbon-like in shape, with very small 
heads. They appear to be incapable of much effort and to be 
specially adapted for passive drift; in fact, the Leptocephalus 
stage appear to be a marvellous provision of Nature to enable, 
the young 'of certain fish which spawn far out at sea to reach, 
the shallows near the coasts in a state of suspended animation., 
We know that the Tarpdn {Megolops cijprinoides) Malay Bulan- 
bulan and the Giant Herring (Flops liawaiiensis) Malay Ban - 
dang, pass through a Leptocephalus stage, and as no Malay 
fisherman whom I have questioned, has ever seen the Parang- 
parang (CliiTOcervi'n.is doroib) until it was a few inches long, 
it may be because this fish passes through 'a larval metemor- 
phosis also. It is only within recent years, that certein Lepto- 
cephali, long known to naturalists, have been identified as larval 
Eelsd 

For emmple, Leptocephalm breviwstris is now’- known to be 
the larva of the common Eel of Europe (Anguilla vulgans) ma 
Leptocephalvs monisii has been watched through its metamorphosis 
into the Conger Eel (Conger vulgaris). 

If the eontranatant spawning migration is against the S. _W. 
monsoonal current, the ova and larvae will drift in a X, E. direction 
and those that enter the Straits of Malacca, for instance, wouid 
crradnallv approach the West coast of the Peninsula. Similarly, 
a spawning migration in the South China Sea during the ^ * ''* 
monsoon would result in the larvae being carried along and dis- 
persed along the East coast of the Peninsula. 

As the larvae approach the coast they come within the influence 
of the tides and while continuing their progress witii the monsoon 
current they are carried backwards and forwards by the daily ebb 
and flow of the tides. 


^ Meek, Migrations of. Fish. 
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Their density causes them to sink lower in brackish water until 
they eTentnally find bottom in the shallow bays and estuaries and in 
this way are gradually dispersed all long the coast. Then a 
.metamorphosis takes place and the feeble I^ptocephalns is trans- 
iornied into the active little fish which swims vigorously against 
the current and feeds incessantly and voraciously all the time. 

In a recent report on the Fisheries of the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay Sta.tes the writer drew attention to the 
Chinese fish-traps called pompang and other licensed fixed engines 
known as amiai, lariggai, etc., of which there are several thousand 
between Penang and Port Swettenham. Though there are maily 
kinds of these traps they all work on the same principle. In every 
case there is a wide V-shaped entrance terminating in a long 
funnel-shaped bag made of sacking or plaited split bamboos. The 
position o-f these traps is arranged with respect to the currents 
and tides so as to intercept the larvae and immature fish during 
their denatant drift to the shallows. Most of these traps float, and 
swing round with each tide so as to take toll both with the ebb and 
the flow. 

An examination of the contents of these traps shews that in 
addition to immature fish, which any Malay fisherman will tell you 
me the fry of valuable food fish, the bulk of the catches are made 
up of feeble, attenuated, small-headed larvai-like fishes which the 
Malays call Bunga ayer and to which they attach no value. 

There can be little doubt that scientific investigation will prove 
that the Bunga ayer are valuable food-fish in the Leptocephalus 
atage. 

This subject has been treated at some length because of its 
great economic importance and because the questions raised cannot 
be anstwered except by a specialist in marine biology. 

Though myriads of larval and immature fish are caught daily 
for duck food, pig food and manure, and thousands of pikuls are 
exported as dried fish refuse, it has been argued, while admitting 
umbai catches are used mainly as pig food, that it appears a 
debatable point whether the flesh value thus produced is not as 
great as the extra fish value which might be caught if the fry killed 
by ambai were left undisturbed! 

We cannot afford to allow such points to remain debatable. 

Let us go on with the life history of the tiny fish which we 
left in the first stage of an active exigence in the shallow waters 
near the coast. These shallows are the nurseries or recruiting 
grounds where the fry keep together in schools or shoals. 

After a period in relatively shallow water, the shoal 

migrates to deeper water. . At first the migration is not to a 

great distance, but with growth the annual pulsation becomes 

greater and greater. 
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^VTlie iBigration is Bot- merely iiisliore aii:d.off:sliore/biit is. 

at the same time in a- definite direction with respect to the 
. coast. 

■ “Thus, the life of the fish is spent until in from three tO' 
"six years at tlie most, the call of niatiirity comes. . In response', 

thereto a migration takes place rrhich appears to be nsimlly 

beyond the limits of the seasonal migrations of the school.”^ 

A few moments^ consideration will enable one to realise that the- 
life habits of every species of fish are subject to certain fixed laws. 
It is only a matter of systematic organised research to discover* 
those laws and to apply the knowledge to the developmeiit of 
Malayan Fisheries, 

We can leam what has been done in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, but this general learning must be supplemented 
by detailed local research. /We must w^ork out our own local tables.. 

There are, probably, no less than 2000 species of fish in 
Malayan waters. There are certainly not less than 500 species of 
economic importance, and if we take 250 species as being valuable 
Marine food fishes, some idea may be formed of the anioiiiit of 
research required before we shall be in a position to state definitely 
where a certain species may be found in full roe, where its spawning 
grounds are, where the recruiting grounds of its young are and, 
when and w^here it travels during its seasonal migrations. 

Information of this kind will enable our fishermen to catch fish 
in the best condition and in the greatest quantities and this is the 
information w^hieh the Fishery Departments of Canada and America 
give the fishermen, even to the extent of using aeroplanes, fitted 
with wireless, to locate shoals and disseminate information. 

There is a great deal of knowledge, of which no use is being 
made, in the possession of many illiterate Malay fishermen, spread 
over wide areas, all along the coasts of Malaya. This knowledge 
should be collected and tabulated. 

The Departments of Fisheries in Ceylon, Australia, India, 
the ISTetherlands Indies and the Philippines have publiehed records 
dealing with the fishes which also inhabit our seas and, in con- 
sequence, the Fishery Officers and scientists have the benefit of a 
vast amount of scientific research work on which to build up local 
data. 

Though the question of damage to our marine fisheries has 
evoked some attention during the past two years, it is doubtful 
whether serious thought has been given to the terrible damage done 
to the fresh water fisheries by mining silt. Engineers have fought 
for their roads and railways against the invading silt, but, to judge 
from official reports, no one has fought for the fisheries and the 
need for protection of the riverine rights of the people would appear 
to have passed unnoticed. 


^ Meek, Migrations of Fish. 
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Witliiii tlie '^mter’s memory the main rivers of the West coast 
were fine clear streams. The waters provided irriga/tion for the 
rice fields and contained quantities of fine edible fish. These rivers 
are now thick turbid streams oarrying a heavy burden of vsliine and 

' :':Silt.. , ;■ 

We have probably one hundred different species of Carp alone, 
besides dozens of species of Catfish and many fine fish belonging to 
the families OspheomenioaEj Notopteeidae, etc., etc. Catfish can 
-exist in slime and silt though it is qiiestionable whether they can 
thrive, but Carp certainly require clear water to bleed in. 

One of our Carp the Kelah {Barhus sp.) has been described 
by Swettenham as the finest fresh water fish he ever ate in the East, 
and the Kalui {Ospliromenus olfax) is so highly esteemed that 
several attempts have been made to introduce it into France, and it 
Tias been acclimatised in Mauritius, Australia and parts of India. 

Tin mining is necessary and some pollution of the rivers is 
unavoidable, but there have been many cases where carelessly con- 
•structed dams have broken and a turbid flood of slime has been 
allowed to pour direct into the rivers for months while leisurely 
repairs are being made. Though much of the damage done in the 
past is irremediable, let us hope that a more general recognition of 
the value of the fresh water fisheries will result in a fair measure 
of pro-tection in the future. There are still rivers which can be 
.saved. 

By saving our fresh water fisheries we shall save, incidentally, 
*onr rice-fields, for Eioe and Pish in addition to being the two 
.staple foods of the country are inseparably. Wlien you clestroy one 
you destroy the other. 

Where you can grow rice you can catch fish and where you can 
no longer catch fish you cannot grow rice. 

To exiplaih : the mining silt whiefi pours into the rivers gradual- 
ly raises the bed of the stream and so causes a rise in the water 
table. A rise in the water table limits the area of drainable land, 
.and drainage is as necessary to a rice field as irrigation. .So the 
area which can be planted with rice becomes smaller and smaller 
until eventually the water table is so high that the river channel 
<?an no longer carry off storm water. The resultant floods deposit 
a layer of slime and silt on the rice fields and complete the work of 
•destruction. . 

Pish cannot breed in the rivers polluted with slime and silt, 
”SO the Fisheries and rice fields perish simultaneously. In onr 
policy of construction and development these facts should not be 
lost sight of. 

There is yet another point which has received no attention and 
that concerns anadromous Marine fishes which enter rivers to 
.spawn. Among these fishes the principal one is the Shad (Tern- 
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hok) , which ascends the rivers 'to, a considerahle distance Hniing .the, 
breeding season. , It : arrives on the coast in enormous shoals^; and 
twenty eight .years ago, as. Skeat has recorded^ they were, invariably 
taken in full roe, when they are in the best condition, 

Eecent reports show that Terubok have fallen off both in 
quantity and, as the writer knows from his own experience, in 
quality, those now taken being mostly spent fish in which state 
they are positively unwholesome. 

These fish used to be taken in such numbers that the nets con- 
tained more than the boats could load. Within the past few years 
the writer has, on several occasions, picked up these fish by hand in 
a dying condition apparently choked by silt in their attempt to 
ascend the rivers. Failing to ascend the rivers the Shad must 
either spawm in the sea or in the polluted lower reaches and in either 
case the eggs perish. 

Unfortunately, the migrations of the Terubok do not, as far as 
the writer’s experience goes, take it to the East coast of the Penin- 
sula, so that, the 'Terubok fishery of Malaya appears to be in 
danger of extinction. 

This introduction wnuld not be complete without some mention 
of the conditions under which the transport of fish from the source 
to the consumer takes place.. 

There is a general agreement that transport is had. Many 
schemes have been evolved for ensuring rapid transport and reduced 
prices, but none of them have been put into ]>ractice and probably 
none are commercially practicable. A permanent scheme is re- 
quired that can be built up by degrees; the writer has advocated 
in two reports the u^ of cold storage. While allowing that the 
expenditure will be great we should not lose sight of the fact that 
it will be a permanent and sound investment, 

I^t us consider the existing conditions first. 

In a temperate climate fish wfill keep fresh for days. Here, 
near the Equator, fish caught in the morning are in an advanced state 
of decomposition before the evening. Decay is arrested by the use 
of ice. For instance, ice^ manufactured in Kuala Lumpur is taken 
by train to Port Swettenham and sold to small middlemen who 
go to sea and purchase from the fishermen. These middlemen axe 
bound as a rule to sell the fish to the ice dealers, who again sell to 
other middlemen, w^ho veil to the retailers in the markets. The 
result is that fish co-ting $15 a pikul at sea cost $80 a pikul in 
Kuala Lumpur, 30 miles away. 

Ice melts rapidly in the trains, in the boats, and in the mar- 
kets A box of fish must therefore contain an enormous proportion 
of ice to allow for w.astage, and the fish instead of being fresh, cold, 
and wholesome are in a swollen and sodden condition. 
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While these are the conditions under which fish are transported 
a few miles in this country, we are indebted to a single Cold Storage 
Company for the privilege of being able to purchase, if we can 
afford it, fish, meat, game, butter and fruit, imported in re- 
frigerated ehaml>eT8 from Great Britain, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China. 

Briefly, it amounts to this, W^e can eat foreign fish and 
foreign fowl but not the fresh produce of Malaya. Hundreds of 
tons of prime fish are caught every year on the East coast, where 
the inexhaustible supplies of the China sea are available, but all 
this fish is dried for export for lack of cold storage transport, 
though much of it is caught within 24 hours steam of Singapore. 

There can be little doubt that the whole future of the perish- 
able food business in this country depends on cold storage, but 
there is no decided opinion as to the part that the State should 
take in die development of the trade. 

It was realised many 3 ^ears ago, that for sanitary reasons the 
ordinary shop house was not a suitable place in which fresh meat, 
fish, etc., could be exposed for sale, and, in the Malay States, the 
sale of such perishable produce is confined entirely to the markets 
built by the State. 

It would seem, therefore, to be but reasonable and logical for 
the State to go a step further, and instal cold storage in the markets, 
and to rent space to the -retail dealers in the same way that stalls 
are rented. 

The State owns the railways which run from the coast to the 
market towns and the installation of refrigerated vans on the 
railways would appear to be a natural development of a State en- 
terprise, as it is in other countries with State Eailways. 

This disposes of the problem as far as the Colony and the 
West Coast States are concerned but the problem on the East coast 
is quite different. 

The development of the States on the East coast has been 
retarded because they possess no natural ports and harbours whidh 
can be entered during the North East monsoon. 

Though the deep sea can be fished all through the N. E. 
Monsoon and steamers run regularly up the Bast coast to Bangkok 
and Saigon, no fishing is done because the fishermen live on the 
mainland. A heavy sea breaks on the shallows and sandbanks 
which extend from the coast, and dangerous rollers break on the 
bars which guard the entrance to the rivers. 

Further out, in twenty fathoms or so, the seas are regular, and 
conditions for fishing far better in every way than they are in a 
strong wind in the English Channel or in the North Sea. 
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■ We know that tlie sea off the coast of Pahang^ TTengganti and' 
Kelantan swarms mth fish all the Tear roiiiKh and all that is 
necessary is a scheme for supplying the Western' States and the 
Colony, where fish is now scarce. 

The writer advoeates State enterprise in the establisliineiit of 
cold storage depots on the islands, where there is always safe 
anchorage and shelter in smooth w^ater. 

^ There is a chain of these islands all the way up the East coast. 
An island with a cold storage depot ■will become a permanent 
fishing settlement. Bent w’-onld be paid by the fisheriiien for space 
in cold storage, to be collected when the fish is sold. So far State 
enterprise is adTocated, 

It wnuld pay steamers, running from Bangkok, Saigon and 
China to Singapore, Port Sw^ettenham and Penang, to call at these 
islands for fish, and those steamers not now fitted with refrigera- 
ting plant wmild instal it. 

Schemes for ameliorating the lot of the fishermen by granting 
loans, etc., have not succeeded because no seheme protected the 
fishermen from the middlemen, but the depots which w’ill be the 
Penny-banks of the fishermen, always ready to receive deposits, how- 
ever small, until rec|uired, will render the fishermen independent 
of tlie middlemen. 

For example, there w^oiild be nothing to prevent a group of 
Malay fishermen from consigning' regular shipments of fish direct 
to a Malay retailer in the market. 

iShipments would be so frequent that loans should be unneces- 
sary, but allowing that loans were asked for, to start Malays working 
on a co-operative basis, as indicated above, there w^ould be no risk in 
advancing money on tlie security of the stock of fish. 

With State organised depots and State transport there w'ould 
be a fair field for steam trawiers and steam drifters owmed by 
Companies or individuals. The depots w’ould receive the fish and 
save tlie trawiers a journey to port with every catch, and here again 
the middleman would be eliminated. 

This wmrk deals, very inadequately, with fishes only. Much 
could be written and -will, no doubt, be w^ritten later about our 
Crabs, Prawms, Crayfish, Pearl oysters, Edible oysters, Scallops, 
Cockles, Corals and Sponges, but considerations of space prevent 
more than the briefest mention. 

The writer has seen Pearl shell taken close to Singapore and 
has handled a pearl valued at £800 taken off the Kelantan coast. 

Bock oysters growr well here, but as they take about three years 
to mature, and no native can resist taking them while still small, 
they are practically unknown in the markets. 

Leases could be granted and oysters cultivated. Sponges too, 
can be cultivated. Commercial sponges can be grown from cut- 
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tings > like flowers^ and are so groTO in the Philippines, and there 
are yet other marine groirths which can be cultivated in the gardens 
-of the sea. 

Few countries have the potential fishery advantages that we 
possess and have neglected hitherto. 

Our position between the Indian Ocean and the China Sea is 
unique and not only gives us access to an uiilimited area for deep 
sea fishing, hut also accounts for the large number of species of fish. 

From Kuala Perils on the West to Kuala Ta.])ar on the Easf 
we have a thousand miles of coast line; more than some nations 
possess. 

As to the vital importance of fish in the diet of all dwellers 
in this tropical country there is no question: as to the existence 
of an enormous area of potential fishing grounds there can be no 
dispute, and avS to the large variety and good edible quality of our 
fish there is ample proof. Can we doubt therefore, with the ex- 
perience of other countries to guide us, and while remembering 
that the economic stability of every coiuitry depends on the price 
of the peoples^ food, that our fisheries are capable of enormous ex- 
pansion and can we doubt that an enlightened policy of exploitation 
and regulation combined with constant scientific investigation will 
render the Fisheries one of the great economic assets of Malaya? 


Malayan Fishes. 

PART I. 


GIANT HERRINGS. 

(ELOPSIDAE.) 

This family eontains but few species; the iiidiyiciiials, however, 
iiboriiul ill the tropical seas and are of great importance both as food 
■ and game tishes. 

The Bandang or Menangin (Elops hawaiiensils) is known to 
Americans in the Piiilippines Sc Hawaii as the Ten-pounder. It 
reaches a Jengtli of about 4 feet and is an edible iish ot; considerable 
w’alne. 

Tlie Bulan-bulan (Megaiops cgprinoides) is the Iiido-Padfic 
Tarpon and is very closely related to the well known sporting fish 
of America. It is known in Australia as the Ox-Eye or Big Eyed 
Herring. ■ 

It lias a very wide range extending from India to Australia 
:and from East Africa to the Sandwich Islands. It is known to 
penetrate the rivers right up into fresh water and has been siiece?s- 
fully cultivated in brackish or even fresh water. 

From an edible standpoint it ranks very liigh. Its flesh is 
•firm, 'well fiavonred and ]iossessed of good keeping €|ualities. It 
■attains a length of 5 feet and when oiir fisheries are better known 
it may, as Stead has remarked, turii put to be as great a sporting 
fish as the Tarpon/^ • 

THE FEATHER BACKS. 

{EOTOPTERIDAE.) 

The Bellda (N oiopterus nofopieriis) is a fairly common fresh 
wat?’’ fish which attains a length of well over three feet. The belly 
is said to be extremely rich and well flavoured but the back contains 
numerous small bones. 

THE MILK FISH. 

(CHANIDAE.) 

The Bandang or Jangas (Chanos chmos) is the well known 
Milk-fish or White Mullet and is known as the Salmon-Herring 
in Australia. It is a sea and estuary fish and feeds on sea moss/^ 
.an alga (Oedogonkim) , 
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Its cultivation is a consideraMe iiicliistrj in tlie PliilippmeSj, 
the Sandwic^^ and Java, and Day records that, in South 

Canaraj Hyder Ali introduced it from the sea into tanks of fresli 
and hracMsli water where it still thrives. 

Seakd gives a most interesting and valuable aceount of the 
eultivation of this fish, which is known by the Filipinos as the 
Bangos;! quote the following extracts: 

The Milk-fish is one of the most important commercial 
fishes ill the Islands. It is raised chiefly in the fish ponds at 
Malabo!! and at other places near Manila and therefore can be 
secured at any time regardless of the weather. 

This fish is particularly adapted to pond culture being a 
vegetable feeder of rapid growth. 

The eggs are deposited in the sea. The young appear 
during the months of April, May, June and July. They are to* 
be found in great numbers along the beaches and are captured 
by the natives and placed in large earthen jars full of water 
called puh/o/i-. They are then conveyed to the fish ponds,, 
frequently a hundred miles distant. 

One of the jars contains about 2,500 young Bangos. 
About 60,000 are used to stock one pond of 1 hektare. As the 
fish grow they are thinned out by transfer to other ponds. 
Thirty-three per cent should reach marketable sixe and a year- 
ling should measure half a metre.^^ 

FOOD OF THE HILK FISH. 

‘^‘'If it is desired to cultivate the food alga, the water of 
the pond is allowed to drain off and the clay is exposed to the 
full power of the sun. The alga rapidly makes its appearance 
and a little water is then permitted to cover the bottom. This 
is gradually increased as the Oedogonium develops. 

The average value of the ponds about Manila Bay is pro- 
bably 40 centavos per square metre, giving a total of more than 
6,000,000 pesos for the pond value alone, w'hich I am convinced 
is a conservative estimate.'’b 

There should be no great diflSculty in establishing a similar in- 
dustry in Malaya and there are many mangrove areas on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula where series of pomk could be constructed. 

There are many places where these fish are feeding on beds of 
sea moss and I saw millions of fry not far from Butterworth 
recently (March 21, st) which a Javanese told me were Anak 
jangas. The Milk Fish attains a length of 5 feet. It is not often 
captured as it will not, take a bait and will jump over a seine or 
drift " p 

^‘"Fishery resources of the Fitilippines.^* 
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HERRINOS. 

: , ' (CLUPEIDAE.) 

This is a very large and important family. The members 
Tange in size from ..the Parang-parang (Ckirocentrm dorah) 
which is said to .exceed, a length' of 12, feet to the Bilis (Stole- 
phoriis tri) wlikii, measures not more than 3 or 4 inches. 

Although this family is of., great commercial importance in 
Malaya, and the Herrings, Shad, Sprat, Sardines, White-bait and 
Ancliovies l>elon,ging to it are higliiy esteemed for their flavour and 
food value by the Malays and all Eastern races, they are imkiiown 
to the great majority of European residents in this part of the 
world, with the exception of the Bilis, which is oecasioiialJy seen 
served as '"AVhite bait” or as a samhal with curries or in bottled 
■form as Macassar Bed fish. 

.From an economic point of view this family i< second to none 
in importance and the fact that some of the most valuable kinds 
associate at certain periods in immense sboals accounts for the use- 
fulness of the family as a food supply. 

The following are the most important members of tlie lierring 
family in our waters : 

The Parang- parang rlorah)^, the Terubok 

IClupea (Alosa) macriira)^ the Selangat (Dorosoma ^ the 
Tamban (Cliipea (FlGretigula) spp.), (Dmsiunieria spp.) and 
(Spratelloides spp.), the Bills (Stolephorus spp.) and the Bulu 
ayam (Engraulis spp,). 

The Parang-parang is a very bony fish of excellent flavour 
and its capture by hand line provides a livelihood for several 
hundred Malays in Singapore alone. 

Passengers by steamers proceeding tlirougli the Eastern en- 
trance to Singapore roads will see a large number of small canoes 
in the deep water channel and will hear the noise of the rattles,, 
which each Malay fisherman wields unceasingly. These rattles do 
not attract the fish, but keep the hand occupied and the fisherman 
on the qui vive.” The Parang-parang is not a greedy biter and 
does not stay in one place. He is a rapid swimming predacious fisii 
who has no time for more than a snap as he darts throng]} the water. 
Bites are usually few and far between and an inexpert or somnolent 
fisherman would catch nothing. With an ever moving hand exi- 
.gaged witli a rattle the fish is struck and hooked almost at the in- 
stant he bites. 

The Terubok is a Shad and is considerably larger than the 
ordinary herring. It is knowU to Europeans in India as the 
Hilsa ” or Sable fish.^^ Bay says : 

They are excellent as food until they have deposited 

their ova, when they become Ihiti and positively unwholesome. 

Their flavour has been compared to a eoinbination of that of 

the salmon and herring: they are rather heavy of digestion.” 
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The roe of the Terubok (Telor terobok) is a highly TaluecT 
delicacy and tlie fi>sh are still caught in large quantities near Benig- 
kalis (Siak) and the roes dried and salted for export. Cantor- 
writing in 1850, states that 40 years ago the Baja of Siak is said 
to have obtained an annual revenue of 72,000 guilders from the 
Terubok roe industry alone. 


The Selangat of the soutliern part of the Peninsula i.s known 
as Nandong in Penang and Kedah, and as Kebasi on the East 
coast. It is also knowm to the Filipinos as Kabasi. The English 
or American name for it is the Basling Shad and in Australia a 
member of the same sub-family is known as the Bony Bream or 
Hair~back.^^ 


It is a bony little fish hut very plentiful and cheap; it is dried, 
and salted in enormous quantities both for local consumption and 
export. 

The Tamban is one of our commonest fish and will eventually' 
be one of our most important and valuable food fishes. 

Dr. Cantor who w^rote a catalogue of Malayan Fishes in 1850,. 
says of the Tamban bulat: It is highly vaiued for its delicate* 

flavour and passes commonly as a ^ sardine^ : and of the Tamban 
nipis he writes, They pass in the Settlements of the Straits under- 
the denomination of ^ Sardines^ in imitation of which they are- 
sometimes preserved in oil.^^ 

The Moros in the Philippines have the same name Tamban 
for this fish and Seale writes Any of these sardines would compare- 
favourably with the species put up in oil on the Pacific Coast.^^ 

We continue to import thousands of cases of sardines annually 
into the Straits and F. M. S., while our seas swarm with sardines. 

It is popularly supposed that sardines are preserved in olive 
oil but I have more than a suspicion that refined coconut oil, sesame 
or gingelly oil, and other vegetable oils, which are largely exported 
from the East, return to us with the imported tinned herrings and 
sardines. . 

The Bulu ayam and Bilis (More: Dilis) are anchovies and; 
sprats. 

Stead writing of the Engrmlis antipodum of Australia, says, 
For all practical and economic purposes there is no difference be-- 
tw’een our Anchovies and the famous fishes of that name in the 
Mediterranean Sea.^’^ 

A glance at the systematic list of members the herring family 
will sliow that W'e have at least B species of B^igmulis and 3 species- 

ot ''k''"' '' '' ' 
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QUEENSLAND-SMELT, BTC. : 
(SCOPELIDAE.) 

One of tlie best known nieBibers of iiilA family is the Ltimi 
or Lull (Harpodofi nehereus) which, when newly taken, is bril- 
liantly phosphorescent all over the- body: in a salted and dry con- 
dition it,. is the Bombay-dnek so. highly esteemed by Anglo- 
.Iiidians. 

It is quite common in our waters. I have seen many immature 
specimens in. purse-nets, .but full grown specimens are often taken 
in sunken basket-tra|')s off Singapore in the neighboiirhoo'd of the 
Karim on Islands. 

Day says this fish is .highly esteemed as fo^id whether fresh or 
salted.^^ It is curious .that this fish w’hicli is a delicacy in India 
should be disregarded in Malaya.-. Malays do not care much for 
it, as the fiesh is soft and flabby and they prefer firm and flaky 
meat. ' ' 

The Belungkor (Satmtiu tumhil) is known to Australians as 
the Queensland Smelt and is a fair edible flsh, though somewhat 
dry. 

The Mudin myop^*) is a useful food fish., ' 

“ MILLIONS/’ 

( CYPRINODONTIDAE, ) 

I have called these fishes Millions in the absence of any 
English name, because they belong tx> the same family as the fish 
known as “ Millions ” in Barbados. To this latter fish, which 
eats mosquito larvae, as our fish does, the immunity from fewer, 
which the inhabitants of Barbados enjoy, is attributed. It is a 
tiny fish, very common in swamps and drains in Singapore and 
elsewhere. 

CAT FISHES, 

(Siluridae:) 

' ... .T.h..i.s- family, wdiicii . contains^ one .fourth of die known fresh 
water fi^es of the world is not represented in the British Isles, but 
in this region they are to be found wherever there is ivater and a 
muddy bottom, whether it be fresh, brackirii or salt w’ater. 

’ :,v: Members of the family may be found in swamps, pools and 
roadside drains and many of the fresh water varieties will make 
considerable Journeys overland to find new pools or streams. They 
are found in all our riiverB and some species may be caught miles 
out in the sea. Some of the laigest exceed 6 feet in length. 

Wifethe exeeptioU’Of the'Lele and Lembat (CLAEiimE spp.) 
which haye no spin^^.-dlth^l'toetobers of this family are armed 
with spines. ’ 
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The Tapali lias a pair of pectoral spines only, but the Senn- 
bilang, Patin, Lawang, Pedukang and Baling have both pec- 
toral spines and a dorsal spine. 

A wound from these spines is extremely painful and the angler 
who captures one of these fish for the first time is advised to take a 
lesson from a Malay in the proper method of grasping them, which 
is very simple but worth knowing. 

Tiiey are valuable food fehes and are in great demand among 
all Malays, Chinese and natives of India. Some species are con- 
sidered to possess exceptionally nourishing c|ualities and are pres- 
cribed for patients recovering from illness. 

They will live for hours out of water and can be transported 
for long distances. 

The popularity of the Krian district of Perak among natives 
of India is due primarily to the rice fields and secondly to the fact 
that cat-fishes, as well as other fish, swarm in the rice fields and 
irrigation ditches. 

A volume might be written on the Cat-fishes alone. One in- 
teresting eliaracteristie is the great care they take of their eggs and 
young. The Pedukang, for instance, lays very few but very 
large eggs wdiich look like gelatine capsules and these they carry 
about in their mouths. As the Pedukang are among the com- 
monest estuarine fishes, any observer can obtain them during the 
breeding season and see for himself the egg in every stage of 
development, and in the final stage, immediately before hatching, 
the tiny fish is distinctly visible through the translucent envelope 

of the egg. 

LOACHES AND CARP. 

{COBITIDAE & CYFEINIDAE,) 

Only two Loaches, the Ikan pasir and tlie Lali, are mentioned 
in this work, but judging from records of species in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo, there should be at least 20 species. 

The Ikan pasir (Acantliopsis choirorhyricJius) is quite com- 
mon in the Pahang river and is good eating. 

The Carp family of fresh water fishes to which our Eoach, 
Tench and Gudgeon ])elong is represented in our Malayau rivers 
by certainly not less than 100 species. 

The very incomplete list in tiiis hook gives some 28 Malay 
synonyms only. There is an interesting hobby and good sport 
with, a fly and spinner awaiting any planter or prospector who lives 
near the upper reaches of any of the rivers in the Peninsula. An 
oil drum can easily be converted into a specimen tank in which 
rare fish may be preserved in spirit. The Directors of the P. M. S, 
and S. S. Museums would be only too glad, I feel sure, to mount 
and display specimens, and m the field is practically untouched the 
collector has more than, a sporting chance of discovering and per- 
haps giving his name to a hew species. 
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During the breeding season, the males of many species assume 
a more brilliant livery, or develop excresc'ences and tubercles on 
various parts of the head, especially on the snout, or also on the 
body and fins. 

The eomnioii^ Carp of Europe is said to have been introduced 
from China early in the seventeenth eeiitnry. The Chinese eon- 
tiime to iin])ort Carp into Malaya and to grow tbeni in stock-ponds. 
The im])orted Carp are the Tiam (Chinese) {Tjiheo imVi- 
iorella), the Ling (Chinese) {Cjf(mnns cnrpio). and the Hwan 
( Chin ese ) ( Cten ophanjngodon ideU iia ) . 

Tlie ova are .sliipped from China in large Jars full of fresh 
water and the contents of the jars are regularly and vigorously 
stirred with a stick or paddle during the voyage, to oxygenize the 
eggs, and by the time the jars arrive in this coinitrv tliey contain 
thousands of fry. 

These fish are very popular among the (lliinese and fetch liigh 
prices in the markets. They attain a length of three feet or more 
and a weight of perhaps 20 to 25 pounds. The utilitarian owners 
feed them on food of such a disgusting nature, principally excreta, 
that I can say nothing as to their edil)]e qualities, as I have never 
felt any wish to taste them. 

I imported some many years ago and iiitended to stock a pond 
in Kuala Pilah but unfortunately the ship was placed in quarantine 
and as their period of confinement in jars is limited, all the fry 
perished. These imported Carp liave not, so far as I know, been 
bred in this country and it is more than likely that they require 
fresh running streams for the natural development of their ova. 

The question of stocking some of our streams may be worth 
consideration, but I doubt it, as we have so many indigenous Carp. 
In this connection it is w^ell to remem])er that these Carp which 
have been artificially bred for centuries, have yielded numerous 
examples of hybridism. I have read in an American magazine of 
a sportsman who for lack of other bait used aquarium gold fish 
(Carp) very successfully as live bait. He kept a stock of them in 
a fountain where they interbred wutli small species of American 
Carp with the most extraordinary results. 

Profes-ors Max Weber and de Beaufort write of the Cpprtnns, 
^^Distribution: I'resh water of temperate parts of Asia and 
Europe, from where introduced in many parts of the world and 
changed into many varieties/^ 

We have many, species -of Barbm including the famous sport- 
ing fish'the Maltseer of our T^moleli (Ba^rbm mmal). The 
'Kerai (Bafbm ndlM} -h 'iai'd. by 'Day to attain a weight of 50 or 60 
pounds. 
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The Catla (Catla buchanmi) of India, Burma and Siam has 
not yet been identified in our rivers and as it attains a length of 
at least 6 feet and a correspoDding weight, I suggest the quest of 
the Catla, as a sound sporting proposition, to the anglers of Kuala 
Lipis, and other up country stations, with a good chance of success. 


■ ANGUILLIDAEv MUEAENIDAE. COXGEIDAE, ETC,.^ 

The Eels are placed on the Order Apodes which has several 
families and not less tiian 30 species, represented in Malayan 
waters. Eels are more popular perhaps wdth the Chinese than 
with any other race in Malaya. The Congers (M along) are quite 
common and find a ready sale in the markets. 

One eel {Thyrsoidea macrura) known as the Pampan or 
Pompa by the Javanese is probably the largest eel in the world 
and exceeds 10 feet in length. It has been found in the sliallow 
seas and estuaries, and even rivers, of Sumatra, Xew Guinea, Katal, 
India, Ceylon and Queensland, but has not yet been recorded by 
local scientists. 

SWAMP-EELS. 

SYMBRAXCEIDAE. 

The Belut (Monopterus albus) is confined to the fresh or 
brackish waters of Burma, the Malay Archipelago and China. 

This eel is numerous at Chusan, in streamlets, canals.,, 
and estuaries. As it is a favourite article of food it is kept by 
the inhabitants of Chusan in large jars, with fresh water. But 
it is capable of living a considerable time out of water. It is. 
of voracious habits, feeding on smaller fishes, and it takes 
hooks baited wdth earthworms.” (Cajitor). 

SEA-HORSES AND SKELETON-FISHES. 

(SYNGXATHIDAE £ A^IPIIISILIDAE.) 

The little Sea-Horse, Kiida-kuda laut (Hippocampus spp.), 
which is so like the conventional knight of the chess-board, is a, 
familiar object in most Museums. It has, of course, no economic 
value. ' , , 

' A peculiarity of this curious family is that ^'tlie males are 
provided with a pouch (in some species there is only a broad groove) 
in which the eggs are hatched after being deposited by the female. 

The males take full charge of them, and the young remain in 
the pouch usually fcr a short time, after being hatched.” (Stead) , 

The Skeleton-Fish, as I have called it, Amphisilc scutata, is 
known to Malays as Ikan ke-ring. It is only a few inches long 
and, as it has practically no flesh on its bony carcase, it has no- 
edible value. 
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QAR-FISH, GAR-PIKE ANP FLYINQ-FISH. 
{SGOMBRESOCIDAE.) . : 

Most of the members, of this faniily, of which about 200 species 
■are knoTO, are marine: some are earniTorotis, and others mainly 
herbiYoroiis, feeding on. green algae. Xearly all are in the habit of 
making great leaps-mit of the, water, this tendency eiilminating in 
the Flying-fisii {Exometiis) , and there is every passage lietween 
the small pectoral fin of a Gar-fi:-h and tiie swallow-iike ** vviiigs ” oi 
the most developed Flying-fish. 

They are excellent edible fish and the Todak (Belone' spp.) 
which have green hones are nevertheless very palatable and useful 
food fish. There 'is a more or less prevalent idea that tlslies witii 
green bones are poisonous; this- is one of tlie popular fallacies 
>vhich no facts or arguments will ever overeomin 

The Puput or Jenjulotig (Hemirhanipfiiis spp.) or Half- 
beak can be easily identified by the fact that the lov'er jaw only is 
prolonged. Both Jaws of the Todak are prolonged into a long 
slender beak. 

The lodak though common is a very siiy and wily fisli. It 
gives a boat a wide berth and though a rapid swimming and pi’e- 
dacious fish it disdains ordinary lures and baits. The Malay fisher- 
men, however, circumvent them by fishing with a kite from which 
dangles a length of fine line terminating in a noose. The bait is at- 
tached to the noose. Given a l)reeze sufficient to keep the kite flying, 
quite good sport is obtained, ])erhaps a dozen fish or more in an 
hour. The Todak makes a fierce dash at the bait, the noose tight- 
ens round the upper Jaw, and the recurved teeth prevent the noose 
from slipping. 

The Puput is also a shy biter when it sees its would-be cap- 
tor at the other end of a rod" or line, and the Malays consequently 
use short baited lines attached to floats {Felontang puput) which 
they send adrift and pick up when the movements of the float shew 
that a fish is firmly hooked. 

Flying-fishes are very good eating but not often obtained. I 
have picked them up on the deck after a S(|ually night at sea. 

SAND-SMELTS. 

(ATHERINIDAE.) 

These pretty little fishes, called Rennyau or Paku in Malay, 
are common all along our coasts and also frequent estuaries and 
tidal rivers. Seale^ writes : 

It is almost impossible to land at any wharf or to go 
ashore on any beach without seeing these little fish in count- 
less numbers. They usually grow’ to a length of from 10 to 
12 centimeters. They have a greenish tint on the back and a 
bright silvery band on the sides. 

1 Fishery resources of the Philippines. 
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There are foe or six different specdes. 

‘fTlie most common species is possibl}^ JiAmm tern- 
mtwcH (Bieeker). 

‘^^Thej are known as ^ pescados del rei/ ' or fishes of the 
king, among the Spaniards. 

They are greatly valued as food. The young are termed 
white bait. The method of eatehing is usually by seine or 
corral. A profitable industry could be built up by preparing 
these fish in a good sauce, by pickling them with spices, or by 
drying. They abound at all seasons.’^ 

GREY MULLETS. 

(MUGILIDAE,) 

The Grey Mullet are a widely distributed and very important 
family. They inhabit shallow water in the seas, estuaries and 
rivers and none are known to occur in very deep water. 

Their habit of keeping to the shallows, in large shoals, renders 
their capture, in enclosures, which dry out at low tide, and in 
mullet nets, an easy matter. As there are no restrictions as to size 
and no close season, mullet are getting scarcer every year in 
Malayan waters. 

Grey Mullet feed, more or less, on the organic' matter found in 
mud and they are peculiar among fish in that tlioy have a true 
gizzard, lined with a thick horny epithelium. 

Mullet are very common and highly appreciated in Australia. 
Stead^ writes: 

^Mluring a recent year in New South Wales alone 45,000 
baskets of Mullet — principally Sea Mullet — were received for 
disposal at the various fish markets. The average basket of 
Mullet contains about 75 pounds weight; and, if we calculate 
the fish at an average of one pound weight each, we find that 
we have the imposing total of 3,375,000 individuals.^^ 

In New South Wales Mullet may only be netted at certain 
times and at certain places, and there is a legal limit as to size as 
with all valuable edible fish in that Colony. 

. The breeding season with most of our Mullet appears to ])e 
between November and February during tbe N. E. monsoon. 

At this time I have seen the Anding in myriads in tlie surf, 
near the mouth of the Trengganu river and other rivers on the 
East coast. A quantity of yellowish foam and scum i-^^ ])rought 
down by the rivers, 'which are usually in full spate in November and 
December, and this foam either contains food or provides a suitable 
shade and shelter for the ova of the Mullet which are, I believe, 
pelagic or of steady_^ incessant tropical rain 

during the day above 'all others to which, all 

1 Fishes of AaBtrafia;;' b f. , 
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Tnmggmii Malays, male and' feiimle, look Wlien the 

rivers are in full flood, the snn obscured, the X. E, moiLsoon blow- 
iiio- half a gale, the surf thundering on the beach and full of yellow 
yeasty foam, then you will see ail the Malay ladies trooping out in 
their best silk coats and sarong.-, and all the old blades and young 
bloods are in attendance. 

They are all out for the daj' to enjoy themselves and to eatcli 
niuhet and the more it rains and blows the better they like it, the 
ladies, perhaps, because their vivid silken raiment looks best when 
it is wet, or may be it fit 5 their figures better so, and the men, 
perhap.?, because they will catch more mullet ! 

These ladies have designed and made their own costumes. 
Raw Chinese silk has been teased, wound and spun; fast dies of 
vivid eoloiirs, orange, pink, vermilion, green ; every colour and every 
shade have been prepared from roots, bark and leaves, and the 
garments have been woven in intricate designs, tartans, checks, 
watered silks and shot silks; a creative art which has been lost on 
the West, and will soon be lost on the East Coast, in these days of 
elieap imitation silks and aniline dyes. But let us get })ack to the- 
niullet and the rain. 

And the more it rains the fresher keep the flowers in the 
ladies^ hair. These ladies wear no hats and there are no collars, 
draggled skirts or sqiielchy boots in this picnic party. 

Tjet us again to the mullet. Xow this catching of mullet is- 
an affair of easting-nets and he who catches the most mullet is 
some ace. It is not a simple poaching trick of slinging a net over 
a sleepy fish in a pool, but quite a different business, I assure you. 

The nets are made of the finest and. strongest cotton, water^ 
proofed in white of egg which renders them to the touch, for a 
season, as though they were made of tlie finest gut or sinews. The 
small net or jala anding when thrown covers perhaps 100 square 
feet of surface and it is weighted with little chains of pure tin. 
The light cord attached to the thrower’s wrist is usually 30 feet 
long and the net is often thrown so as to drop fully expanded at 
the full extent of the cord, and that throw is in the teeth of a 
Xorth-east gale. 

Each fisherman has perhaps two or three such nets and, in 
reserve, a much larger and stronger easting net for the Pelong 
which is the giant of all our mullet. 

Keeping far back on the sandy beach, the men follow the 
shore line until mullet (Anding) are seen, and, to the novice, it is 
a difficult matter to see them. But there they are, and •when you 
know w'hat to look for, in the smother and foam, you will notice 
little black heads, in hundreds, between the breakers. Now these 
Anding are the shyest fish that swim. A wave of the hand and 
they have disappeared to pop up again at a distance further sea- 
ward, where no man can hope to reach them. 
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ThL« then, is the manner of their capture. There will come a 
moment when a great wave, like a wall, hurls itselt on the beaeu. 
In fact these waves do it all the time ! However, there is ' 
of two or three moments and no more when that wave stands li..e 
a wall between vou and the fish, and the fash forget vour existence. 
In that brief time your caster of the mullet net sprints down to t ie 
verv verge of the breaking wave and up to or over his knees n 
water; the net trulv held and truly swung, with a long pend alum 
siwinf^’ clears the crest of the approaching wave and tails tauly on 
tlie g%up of mullet concealed in the hollow •beyond, and in this way 
perhaps he may be fortunate enough to take one or two hundr 1 
fish in one cast. But vou will serve a long apprenticeship, and will, 
when learning, throw 'half a hundred times and have no mullm 

When the sport is in full swing perhaps 
simultaneously down the beach and as many nets J 

over the waves. Suddenlv there comes a wild yell oi e.xattnu. t. 
PeTong which have been disturbed or enclosed in the And.ng nets 
leap several feet in the air and break their way thiough the 
S. Silverv si.x-pounders and even larger fish instinctively .lump 
when their brothers jump. There is a rush 
race hack to the breakers with the Pelong nets.^ 
thrown at random (te.bar ramUng) in 

may be a shoal of Pelong and, if so, some e.xcitement 1 promise 
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THRBAD' FINS. 

{POLYNEMWAE,) 

These tlsli are all excellent as food and- from some rough ising- 
lass or fish sounds are obtained. 

One of OUT Kiirau {Polywemm ;x£rmEs*e:its) / is the Tnpsi fish 
of India and the Mango fish of Biirni%. ' This 'small .fish' which 
.attains a. length of .about 9 inches. onl}% is coii.side.red a great luxury 
both in India and Burma. ' It has very long filaments-, -longer than,' 
itself, proceeding from each side, just below the pectoral fins. 

The common Kurau (P. in attains a length of 4, .feet 
and about 20 il)S. in w^eight. 

The Kiirau Janggut (P. teiradactylus) , wh-ich is also known 
on the Queensland coast by the very unsuitable name '' Cooktowii 
Salmon/’ grows to a very large size. 

Day (juotes Hamilton Buchanan as observing I have been 
assured by a creditable native that he saw one wliich was a load for 
six men and which certainly therefore ex'ceeded in weight 320 
pounds avoirdupois.” 

BARRACUDAS. 

{SPIIYRAENIDA P.) 

The A!ii-AIu are carnivorous and highly voracious fishes 
which give good sport with a trolling bait or spinner. 

Cantor mentions two species only, S. jello and S, obtusaia, as 
inhabiting the seas off Penang and Singapore but I have a snap- 
shot of one taken by me oE Pahang which does not agree with Bay’s 
plates of either of these fish and is I think S. novaedioUandias- 
It is more than probable that other species will be discjovered in 
these waters. 

A well known American game fisherman from Honolulu who 
visited Singapore recently recognised the fish both in the Singapore 
market and from the photograph as the Alu-alu of Hawaii. 

Roughiey^ writes of Sphyraena novaedboUandiae^ 

' - The Short-finned Pike is an edible fish of very consider- 

able value and is deservedly popular, though it has probalfiy 
' ' nevev been taated by a very great portion of the community. 

' 'j., forms one of a too numerous collection of very 

^ valuable table fishes which are scarcely utilised, owing to the' 
■; ' unenterprising methods' aiopted^ in their capture.” . 

i Fishes of Austmliar^-r 
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(STBOMATEIDAE.) 

The Bawal is one of our well known and most popular edible 
fish and takes a high place among our very best tood hslies. 

Of the three .species known, the Bawal chermin (Stromaieus 
atous) is most esteemed, tlwugh all are good. 

The Bawal puteh and Bawal itam (S. cinereus) are iden- 
tical the fish getting darker as it reaches maturity. A shoal of 
immature fishes of this species seen on a calm, clear night is a 
most beautiful sight. In the reflected light of the moon, they look 
like tiny silvery stars. The Malays call them Bawal bintang. 
When mature they are a darker gray colour. 

The mature Bawal itam are very much better eating than the 

immature Bawal puteh. 

The Bawal tambak {S. niger) is the largest of the family. 
It grows to a length of two feet and is excellent eating. 

These fishes are considered by fishermeri the stupidest fish that 
swim. They have a curious sheep-like habit ot huddling together 

and are also afflicted with a kind of ojim Tfik 

follow anything that excites their curioi-ity such as a boat and this 
habit leads to their capture. 

When a shoal is observed the fishermen manoeuvre their boat 
so as to attract the interest of the ftsli until they are all following 
in a compact flock. At the same time the boat is taking a cirmlar 
course and the net is being shot very quietly. At the right moment 
all the fishermen rai.?e a tremendous dm with clappers and at the 
same time splash the water with their paddles. I he .shoal does a 
perfect right-about turn and each fish dashes headlong into the net. 

murrel. 

{OFEIOOEPHALIDAE.) 

The.'e fresh-water fishes are provided with a respiratory organ 
on each side, above and communicating with the gills, which 
enables them to breath atmospheric air. 

They can live for long periods out of water and travel over the 
land from one piece of water to another. They are useful food hsh 
and well adapted for pond culture provided that the pond is well 
stocked with the small fish and frogs on which they feed, but if t e 
food runs short, they will go elsewhere.. 

Day writes, .“.Jugglers both in India and China exhibit these 
fiishes walking on, the , land, . and children amuse themselves by 
making them crawl along” 

The young as a sml® are of a more or less orange or scarlet 
colour. 



The Nannjgai of Australia, which belongs to this famuy, 
is highly esteemed on account of its delicate flavour and firm white 
flesh. Eoughley writes, 

Until recently the supply of ^ Nannygai ’ to the market 
* has been an intermittent one, occasional specimens only being 
found there. 

"^^The trawders have now quite altered this and large 
quantities are being received from them daily, wdth the result 
that it is one of the commonest fish seen in the market. 

Hundreds of people visiting there in search of trawled 
fi.sh are now^ seeing the ' Nannygai" for the first time.'' 

I suggest that the capture, of the Hanuygai " and other, 
hitherto unrecorded, species of good edible deep^ water fish, by 
means of a commercial steam trawler, is well within the region of 
possibility We have, as a perusal of this book wdil shew% many fish 
in our waters which range as far as Australia but no engines or 
methods of capture are utilized in our waters which take bottom 
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These , fishes ' appear to -'be' monogamous, some breeding in 
gra-sy' swamps or the edges -of tanks and others in holes in the 
river banks. 


They construct nests amongst the water-weeds w'here the 
ova are deposited. ' When very young the fry of all species, Ariian, 
Toman, Bujok, etc., keep with, and are defended by, tlieir parents, 
.but as soon as they- are sufficiently strong to capture prey for them- 
selves, they are driven aw^ay to seek their own subsistance : those 
which are too obstinate to leave being eaten by their progenitors. 


The Malays have a saying Bagai ioman niakan anak, Like 
the Toman fish wh.ich eats its owm young," which is applied to 
persons in high places -who misuse their powers, oppressing those 
wdiom they should protect. 

The Aruan and Toman wull readily take a bait, especially a 
frog, and are said to rise to the salmon fiy. The largest run well 
over 3 feet in length. 

They are caught in great quantitie^^ in the Krian irrigation 
reservoir at Bukit Merah and sent alive in tubs all over the F . M* S. 
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Boug-iiley writes^ Tiie most prolific grounds are found to be 
between 50 and 60 fathoms in depth/'' and again, ‘■fMaiiy species, 
which before the advent of trawling were very rarely seen in the 
markets and which were in fact considered by many to occur only 
in small numbers on our coast, could now be counted in tliou” 
sands.'”" 

KNIGHT-FISHES. 

(IfONOOFNTRIDAE.) 

The Setonggang (Monocentris japonicus) is a curious little 
fish with enormous bony scales and two long ventral spines. It 
has no edible value. 

“BULL’S-EYES.” 

(PEMPEERIDAE.) 

I have no personal knowledge of these fishes and, as they are 
never captured in numbers, they are unimportant from an economic 
standpoint, 

“DRUMMERS.” 

{KYPHOSIDAE.) 

The Telan rumput (Kyphosus cinerascens) as its name ex- 
plains is a herbivorous fish, subsisting chiefly on “sea-grass” and 
“sea-moss.” It is a congener of the Drummer of New South 
Wales (Kyphosus sydneyanm) and belongs to the same family as 
that excellent food and sporting fish kno-wn in New South Wales 
as the Blackfish. 

DUSKY-PERCH. 

(LOBOTIDAE,) 

The Pechah periok (Loiotes surinamen^is) is a large perch- 
ISke estuary fish which reaches a length of 3 or 4 feet and a 
weight of 25 to SO pounds. It is known in Australia as the Dusky 
Perch. 

According to Boulenger’s cla=!sification, the family contains 
two genera, Lohotes and Daf'nioides^ each with two species, and 
though the two species of Batmoides are known to occur in the 
estuaries and rivers of the Malay Peninsula, they have not yet, as 
far as I am aware, been identified under a Malay name. 

The Pechah periok is an excellent food fish and it readily 
takes a fish bait. v ''/ ■ - 

It has a very wide range, being found in Queensland, the West 
Indies, on the east edaist file united States of America, as fair 
North as Cape Cod/ in the Mediterranean 'Sea, India and China. 
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BLOW-PIPE FISHES, 

{toxotwae:) 

:The Ikan sumpit or Suntpit-suinpit ^ 

pipe) is so named from its method, unique amon^* fishes, of shoot- 
ing water from its mouth at insects which it perceives close to the 
-surface. 

They are very common estuary fishes congregating under 
piers, fallen trees and branches, where they ma}" be both seen and 
heard ^pitting at flies and similar small game^ which they knock 
down with surprising accuracy. 

In the second edition of Day’s Fishes, this shooting habit is 
erroneoii.dy attributed to another fish, Chelmo rostmfns, which is 
-also known to tlje Malays as Ikan sumpit, and a note under Toto- 
ies reads, '' It is stated in some works that these wide mouthed 

fishes shoot insects with a drop of water The action is one 

which the mouths of these fishes appear incapable of effecting.^’ 

There is ample evidence, however, to prove that Toxotes do 
shoot, and tliough their mouths are large it wdll be noticed that they 
have the projecting lower jaw of the true cuspidore artist. 

Chelmo rostrafus, on the other hand, though it has pipe-like 
projecting jaws, is a fish which is found at sea in the neighbourhood 
of coral reefs where flies and insects must be rare. 

It owes it^ name “ Sumpit-sumpit ” to the fact that, after 
capture, it spurts water through its mouth. 

Toxotes chatareus grows to a length of about one foot and I 
have taken several with a rod when fishing with prawn bait for 
Siakap, betw''een half and three quarters of a pound. They are 
quite good eating. 

FRESH-WATER PERCHES. 

(NANDIDAE.) 

I have no information regarding the Kepau or Patong {Ctiio- 
pra fasciaia) which is the sole member of this family recorded in 
our waters under a Malay name. 

' ,,4, SEA-PERCHES. 

(SERRANIDAE,) 

The very incomplete list in this book gives some 4o species of 
Sea-])erchos. " The family is a very large and most important one, 
containing as it does, not only some of our largest fish but also 
nicijiy of our best edible fish including the Ikan merali. Nearly 
all tiie members of this family are carnivorous fishes which take a 
bait readily. 

I propose to mention only a few of the most important ones. 
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The Siakap or Kakap (Lates calcanfer) is also found in the 
seas and estuaries of India where it is known to Europeans as the 
“ Cock-np and its range extends to Queeiisland and l^iTstern Aus- 
tralia^, where it is generally known as the Barrainiindi/‘’'V 

It is a fine sporting fish and rnns to a eonsiderable size. The- 
largest that I have heard of was taken in the Bay of Bengal by the 
Governme]!! trawler Golden Grown and weighed 580 pounds. 
Before I read of this fish I used to be satisfied with 40 or SOv 
pounders. 

The Kerapu (Epinephehis spp.) are very well represented in 
our waters and are fine edible fish. -Some species lose their bright- 
colouring soon after they are caught and have a dull mottled ap- 
pearance ’when exhibited in the fi:'-h inaTket 'which 'would not attract 
a purchaser unacquainted with the fish. Prom an edible point of 
view the Kerapu differs little from the Ikan merah, the latter 
fish owing most of its popularity to its colour. 

Kerapu from 50 to cO pounds in weight are occasionally seen 
in the markets and the Keretang {E. panilierinus) is commonlj 
seen up to two or three hundred pounds in w’eight. Any Malay 
fisherman '^dll tell you of a Keretang of fabulous size which he 
hooked and fought for hours, being w'orsted in the end because his. 
boat and gear were too light to make any impression on the fish. 

Very large ones are occasionally ta.ken in fishing stakes-, 
(Kelong) and I have heard that the captors, on these occasions, 
tickle the monster until they get it quiet and then pass a strong- 
rotan through its gills by w^hich it is finally secured and hauled up. 

The largest Keretang I ever saw was taken by a Malay and 
myself. We had to sink our boat after we had fought the fish to a 
finish in order to load it; the weight, for there -were no means 
of weighing it, was estimated at 6 piculs, Le, round about 800 
pounds. 

This fish appears to me to be identical with the Queensland 
Groper illustrated in Stead^s Edible Fishes of ISTew South Wales 
under the name Promicrops itaiara. 

1 have read that this fish derives its name Gropei from its 
habit of groping about the rocks but I suggest that the name origin- 
ated in Malaya or India. The Tamil name is Ktirrapu. The 
Malay name is Kerapu. The Brunei Malays kiiow it as Kurapa., 
In the Philippines it is known to the Filipinos as Garropa from 
which the transition to Groper or Grouper is a slight one. 

One of our Kerapu {M. tmvinoC) is known in Australia under 
the names Brown»spotted Hind and Black-spotted Pock-cod, and of 
this fish Eoughley writes, of fine ediHe quality and gro’ws to 
a length of at '' • ' ' ' 

America members of this family are knowm. as Sea-Bass. 
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The “ Snappers” include onr Ikan merah Yhich is known as 
Jenehak in Penang (Lutianus spp.). There are perhaps more 
than 20 species in local w'aters of which the list in this book gives 
13 only. 

Two or three Snappers are of a brownish colour, but the 
■colouring of the rest of this brilliant family ranges between crimson, 
scarlet and golden, while some have violet, purple and blue bands. 

They are all good edible fish and no swagger dinner in Singa- 
pore is supposed to be complete unless Ikan merah appears on 
the menu. Their popularity makes them e.xpensive. 

“WHITINGS.” 

iSILLAGINIDAE.) 

The Bulus-bulus (Sillago spp.) is one of our common^ market 
fish and can be obtained all the year round, though never in large 
quantities. 

The Sillago sihama is known in Madras as “ l\Taiting ” and 
.Sillago maculata is called the Trumpeter WTiiting in Queensland 
and New South Wales where it is greatly valued for its e.veellence 
as a food fish. 

They frequent shallow water and sandy bottoms where they 
feed on small crustaceans, wornus, sand hoppers, etc. ^ There _ is 
pral)ably no cleaner feeding fish than the Whiting, a fact which 
perhaps accounts in some measure for its delicate fiavour and 
wholesomencss. 

Both our varieties, whether adult or young, are very shy and 
instantly bury themselves in the sand on the appearance_ of any 
danger."” Even a passing dark cloud leads to their immediate dis- 
appearance into tlie sand whence they emerge a few moments later. 
Roughley writing of another species, which has the same habit 

“ In the capture of this fish the hauling net is principally 
used. It displays considerable resource in evading the net, 
oiving at times much trouble to the fisherman. As it is hauled 
near the shore, many fish, perceiving that they have been 
trapped, quickly burrow into the sand. Were, not the fisher- 
man alert to this cunning method of evasion, a large numlier 
of fish would be lost, but when it is known that the haul con- 
sists, in the main, of W'hiting, they carefully tramp over the 
sand enclosed by the net and upon feeling any movement 
beneath their feet, quickly grab the concealed fish.” 

Whitino- fisbing is perhaps the nearest thing to trout fishing 
that tJie sea-angler can obtain. A light rod, fine tackle and small 
hooks are required and the sand flats should be fislmd on the flood 
tide. The bait should be cast as far as i)o.s-i!)le. The fisli will be 
taken in water onlv ankle deep and the best bait are prawns, small 
bivalves, Remls, Kepah, etc., which are found on sandy oeaches, 
and beach worms, Pumpun sarong and Pumpun darat. 
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JEW FISHES. 

{BCIABNIDAE.) 

xiboiit 150 species of this family are found in Tarions parts 
of the world. Nearly all are of economie value, some being highly 
sOj and many of them reach a very large size. 

The Tembereh (Sciaena dimmiihm) is one of the commonest 
coast and estuary fishes and perhaps the largest member of this 
family in our waters. It attains a length of at least 5 feet. 

The Oelama (Otolithys spp.) are among our commonest 
fishes. They travel in shoals numbering many thousands and are- 
taken in deep water liauling nets {Puhat pUarani) by Trengganu 
and Kelantan fisiiermen. These fish 'are dried and salted on the 
East coast and thousands of pikuls are exported aniiuallyr 

The Qelama will take a bait but are hardly worth fishing for 
as they give no sport and are insipid table fish even when quite 
fresh. As “ ikan kering with curry they are quite good. 

“SILVER-BREAM.” 

{GEREIDAE,) 

These are small fish inhabiting all tropical seas and entering* 
estuaries. 

According to Day these fishes are eaten by the indigent classes 
in India being little esteemed when fresh, but as they salt and dry 
well, large numbers are prepared in this manner for use. 

The family contains about sixty species of which onlf six are 
mentioned in this wnrk. Some 15 species are found in Australia, 
and 23 in Indian waters. They rarely exceed a length of ten 
inches : nearly all have a plain silvery coloration. 

In America, tlie fishes of this family are known as Mojarras.^^’ 

The Kapas-kapas {Gems sp.) will take a bait, preferably 
prawns or beach worms, and may be caught in the vacinity of fish- 
ing stakes (Kelong) as in and also near reefs. "When freshly 
caught it will be found quite a pleasant table fish with compara- 
tivelv few bones. 

SELEMAH. 

(LAOTARIIDAE,) 

The Selemah is the sole member of this family and is not a. 
fish of much economic importance. It grows to a length of about 
I’O inches, and is eaten by the natives either fresh or salted but is- 
said to be insipid. 

It appears in Malabar in shoals during the months of February 
and March. 

They enter the Straits during the N. E, monsoon but not in 
large numbers and I am informed by Malay fishermen that they 
rarely take more than half a dozen on, any one day.- 

They do not take,^ bait, but a f w find their w'ay into' nets and 
traps, ; b/- ' 
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(PBISTIPOMATIDAE.) 

This family contains about 130 species belonging to_ four 
genera, of which th.ree genera inhabit our waters, viz. Pnshporm 

(Qerut-gerut), Diagramma (Tebal bibir) and Pentapus fSehn- 
ching). 

The Qerut-gerut are good food fishes and take a bait readilj. 
They are fond of back waters and one species (P. giioram) is said 
to have been captured in fresh water. 

I have taken several in brackish water and found them, when 
freshly cooked, excellent eating. 

Our largest species (P. hasta) attains a length of almt 18 
inches and is known in Australian waters as the Queensland Irum- 
neter Of this fish Stead writes, “The Australian home of ttus 
magnificent food-fish is principally along the coast of Queensland 
where it is well and favourably known.” 

The names Qerut-gerut and Trumpeter are descriptive 
of the grunting noise the fish makes after capture. 

The Tebal bibir are also good edible fish and attain a length 



of two feet or more. 

I have no personal knowiedge of the Selinching {Pmtapvf ) 
and place it here from a description supplied to me, together wito 
a podtet-kodak snap-shot which does not display the fish very well. 

SEA-BREAMS. 

(SPABIDAE.) 

This again, is an important family which includes many 
varieties of valuable food fishes. Some are carnivorous. 

Following Dr. G. A. Boulenger’s classification, the prmm^al 
genera found in Malayan waters are bcolopsts, Synagns, Oaesu), 
CTBuiidens, Lethrinus and Spui^us, 

Of the Geretak lantei {Scolopsis spp.) of ■Singapore, so 
called from the parallel bands which distinguish most si^es, 
can sav little. The only Species of Scolopsis with which I am 
familiar are the Anjang-anjang md Kerisi bali, which are occa- 
sionally taken when fishing for Kerisi. 

The Kerisi (Siimgris spp.) are beautiful little fish of a 
roseate hue with yellow and silvery hands. They am 
ail u]i the cast coast where they can he taken with a lint, practica y 
anywhere, in fairly deep water on a sandy bottom. 

They average perhaps fiive or six to the pound. but I have 
taken them iV to T pou^d or more in 30 fathoms near Tioman 
Island. Kerisi fishing is, or used to he, the favourite out-dwr 
snort of the Malay Princesses of Pahang, and during the S. W. 
Monsoon regular expeditions were made to the Kens, grounds and 
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the little fisli would be hauled in until the boats were deep in the 
water and the Eoyal ladies exhausted. At the right season, there 
are few more delicate flavoured fish than the Kerlsi and they re~ 
inind one of really good Whiting. 

But they must be absolutely fresh and caught on the right 
ground; if out of season or stale. Kerfs! have an unpleasant 
tang about them. 

The Delah {Caesio s-pp.) are small but good eating, the best 
being, perhaps, C. pin jalu which is also knowm as Ikan nnerah 
china and is in no way inferior to the Ikan merafi as a table 
delicacy. 

Of the genus Spams, three species are mentioned in this book, 
one of which, the Beras-beras (8, sa^ba), is the Tarwhine of 
Queensland and Xevr South Wales, w^here it is considered a good 
edible fish. 

It is not to be compared how^ever, either from a sporting or 
an edible point of view, withdts congener the Black Bream {S, 
mstralis) y wliieh. has not been recorded as inhabiting Malayan 
waters. 

The Asoh-asoh (Lethrinns nebulosiis) is another useful fish 
in this family. The inside of its mouth is orange coloured as is 
that of its relative the Yellow-mouthed Snapper (L. chrysostamm) 
of Australia. 

RED MULLETS* 

(MULLIDAE,) 

Members of this family are known as Bed Mullets in Great 
Britain and as Goat-fishes or Surmullets in America. 

The British species are Mtdlns harbatvs and M. surmuleius^ 
remarkable for their beautiful pink or red colour, and much valued 
on the market, although no longer held in the high estimation for 
which they were noted by the Eomans. 

Biji nangka or Lebai are the Mala 3 mn generic names of our 
local members of this family and are descriptive. The BijI 
nangka (Jack-fruit seed) is yellow and has a filamentous process 
similar to the barbel of the Bed Mullet; a Lebai is a Malay of 
exceptional pious habit, and it will be noticed that he almost in- 
variably sports a beard consisting, as a rule, of about two or three 
long hairs, and his fellow countrymen have hit off the resemblance 
to the fish, which has two long barbels dependent from the lower 
jaw. 

The Ikan lebai are remarkably beautiful fishes and their 
brilliant colouring contrasts somewhat with the solemn aspect of 
the head, which is, perhaps, an additional reason for the Malay 
nickntoe, ' ^ < 

One of our locaTsp^es (&penBus tragula) is known in Aus- 
tralia as the'Baf-tai|ed-Gc^t&h, ^ ' 
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' All these fishes are small, rarely exceeding 10 inches in leiigth.. 
Tery little is known regarding their habits or distribution and they 
are not at present of mnch economic importance. 

I hare taken a few in 'a trawl near Penang and there is a pos- 
sibility that with new methods of .fishing they may. become useful 
market fish. 

Ked Mullet are known to visit the British coasts^ in vast shoals^ 
at rare intervals. 

BAT-FISHES. 

{SCORFIDIDAE,) 

As far as I know, these fish are represented in our waters by 
the genus Pseitus only. 

The Gedabang or Nyior-nyior (P. argenlens) is knowm in 
Australia as the Silvery Bat-fish. It attains a length ^ of about 
■eight or nine inches only and its breadth is about equal to its length. 
It is common and of fairly good edible quality but i.s not, at present, 
of importance. 

The Nyior-nyiar (P. falcifofniis) is also a small fish attain- 
ing a length of perhaps 9 or 10 inches. 

CORAL FISHES, 

( CHAETODONTIDAE,) 

A large group of about 200 species of marine carnivorous 
fishes, confined to the Tropics, mostly of small size and remarkable 
for their singular forms and markings and brilliant colours. 

They are particularly abundant about volcanic rocks and coral 
reefs; but some ascend estuaries and tidal rivers, though not to' any 
^reat distance. 

The Ketang {Ephippus argm) ranges from the Indian Ocean 
to China and Australia, attaining a foot in length. If taken in the 
sea or in clean back-waters it is an excellent edible fish, but those 
captured in the vicinity of , polluted rivers should be avoided, as 
there is evidence that tlxey are foul feeders. 

Hamilton Buchanan rexnarks of it, ‘^^l\hen newly caught it is 
.a fill of great beauty, easy digestion, and excellent flavour: but 
ufter death it soon becomes soft and strong tasting/ ’ In Ceylon 
It is generally esteemed, its flesh partaking the flavour of trout 
(Bennett). 

This fish and its congener {E. niuUifasdatus) are favourably 
known in Australia as Butter-fish and are a common table fish in 
hotels and restaurants. 

ikan iitiggii-or Ikm habl are Malay equivalents for the genus 
Eolacardhm. The former term applying to the eolouration and 
the latter to the rather pig-like profile and die jxresence, in all 
these fishes, of a pair of pre-opercular spines directed Ixaekwards, 
wliich are considered to resemble boarls tusks. 
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Bonang {Flaiaa- teira) is a deep-bodied fislL wliicli at- 
tains a length of at least .20 inohes. EnsseU says their flavour is 
excellent and Cantor mates the same remark. 

It is knovii in Australia as the Dark Bat-flsh. 

MOON-FISH. 

(mFFAmnAE.) 

The Daiin beharu (Brepane punciMQ) is a very common fish 
of fair edible value. 

Considerable quantities of this fish have been taken in trawls 
Ix^th in India and Ceylon. Sir K. Gupta says they are very much 
sought after and always command a good price in Bengal They 
are rather too boiiy to be popular with Europeans in the East. 

“ BLACK TREVALLY.’’ 

{TEUTEIDIDAE,) 

According to Dr. Boulenger’s classification (1902)^ this family 
comprises a single recent genus, Teuthis^ with about 30 species, 
herbivorous fishes from the Indian and Western Pacific Oceans. 
According to Bottard Poissons venimeux/^ Paris 1889) the sting 
from the spines of these fishes is much dreaded, and this I can 
vouch for, though personally I have suffered very little inconvenience 
from the pricks of these spines. 

It will be noticed that Duncker gives the generic synonym 
Ketang to members of this family and this is the name given by 
Malays to the genus Ephtppus (iChaetodontidae ) which also has- 
venomous spines. 

In all species of TeiitMs there »are 13 dorsal spines and 7 
anal spines^^ whereas Ephippus has 9 dorsal and 3 anal spines, which 
shews that the Malay system of classification does not agree with 
that adopted by scientists. 

The Dengkis (T, mhulosa) is known on the East coast of 
Australia as the Black Trevally^^ and the Debam (T. java) iS; 
also found on the Australian coast. 

They are small fish, fairly common in the markets where they 
find a ready sale. 

QOURAMI, ETC. 

{OSPHROMENIDAE,) 

This family of fresh water fishes is remarkable for several 
reasons : 

From an edible point of view, because it includes the Kalul 
{Ospliromenus olfax)^ known in, India as the Gourami, which has a 
world wide reputation as one .of ihd finest flavoured fresh water 
fish known, as well as, the: Poi^iiyii^ a favourite food fish in Hegri 
S’embilan. • ■ ' ' " ' 
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From ail' atliletic and sporting point of, ?iew, tecause it/in-. 
clndes the Pepiiyti {Anahas scanAens) the famous climbing 'Perch, 
nientioned iirf all natural history books, as well as the Ikan belaga 
the eqiiall,Y famous fighting fish, on which Pahang rajas have won 
and lost faibiiloiis sums ; and from a scientific point of view, because 
all members of this family are provided with super-branchial res- 
piratory orgaii'S, situated in a cavity above the gills which enables 
them to live, happily, out of water for long periods. 

The Kalui grows to a length of about two feet and is regarded 
as one of the best flavoured fishes in the East. • It has ^ been ac- 
climatised in India, the Guianas, Mauritius and biustralia. 

Day writes, 

Comniersoxi who observed it in the Mauritius in IT 10, 
states tha he never ate any fish more exquisite in flavour, 
whether from the sea or fresh w^ater: he also added that in 
Batavia the Dutch reared them in large earthen pots, changing 
the water daily and feeding them on notliing but fredi water 
plants, especd ally the 

General Hardwicke^ gives an acconnt of the breeding of this 
fish, apparently monogamous ; he observes. 

They commence at six months of age, whilst their fecun- 
dity is astonishing. During the breeding season, they freqnent 
the" sides of tanks, where shelter is afforded them by the grasses 
and weeds growing in the w'ater. For several days they are 
very active, passing in and out of their grassy cover, and in 
some places thickening it, by entangling all trailing shoots, 
and forming w^hat is generally considered the spot under which 
the ova are deposited. They continue to watch this place with 
the greatest vigilance, driving away any interloping fish, and, 
at the end of a month numerous fry appear, over which the old 
gouramies keep watch many days/^ 

I kept these fish in a large pond at Kuala Pilah, having first 
caught them with a casting net in the Muar river. Their natural 
food consists of aquatic plants and I used to collect the leaves they 
like and send a leaf at a time down the stream until a Kaiwi rose 
to the bait. It was then a simple matter to lure the fish nearer and 
nearer, with carefully flicked leaves until it wms close enough to my 
place of concealment to enable me to throw the net over the floating 
leaf under which the fish was rising. 

There are probably many old friends who will rememf)er the 
little dinners in Kuala Pilah, wdien the fish, fowl mutton and 
vegetables w^ere all locally raised. 

The Kalui in my pond were fed daily on leaves, principally 
wild eaiadium and tapioca shoots, not thrown broad-cast but in- 
serted in split bamboo poles wliich w^ere pushed into the bottom of 
the pond. They ate a tremendous lot and grew very rapidly; 


1 Zool. Journ, lY, p. 309. 
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the caladiimi leaves iniparting a very fine flavour to the fish. 

They will rise to a fly or beetle, and some flowers, particularly 
n large Hibiscus. Anyone intending to keep these fish in stock 
ponds is advised to keep the pond iree from pollution and to feed 
the fish regularly. It is only in this way that rapid growth and 
good flavour can be obtained. 

They attain a length of two feet, a weight of at least 20 pounds 
mid in shape resemble the turbot. 

The Pepuyu or Betok {An-abas scandens) has a wnrld wide 
reputation as the Climbing Perch, GnntheH tells ns that in 1797 
Daldorf in a memoir coniiminicated to the Linnean Societ}^ of 
London mentions that he 3iad himself taken, in 1791, an Ambas 
in the act of ascending a palm tree {Palmyra) which grew near a 
pond. The fish had reached the height of 5 feet and was going 
still higher. He goes on to say that the fish is named in {the 
Malayan language the '^Tree Climber, which is a mistake. He 
should, I think, have said the Malayalam language. See Day 
(Fishes of India) IJndi colli 

'Meek- writes, 

A^iahas has been frequently obtained on the ground and 
a specimen now in the collection of Armstrong College, ob- 
‘ tained from near Bangkok was found crossing the road r>'0 
yards from the nearest water. It is named the climbing perch 
from the habit it has of dimbing up the rough hark of trees l)y 
movements of the spine-clad opercula. 

The method of progression out of the water and the 
climbing of palms and palmyra trees, especially after heavy 
rains, have been repeatedly observed.^^ 

The iSTegri Sembilan Malays have a saying, often quoted, wliieli 
hits off the high estimation in which this little fish is held by inland 
dwellers: Jikalau sudah minnm ay er go pong bertali ijoh, sudah 
makan pepuyu, pay ah mk ting galkan negri ini: which may be 
roughly translated : When a visitor has drunk the water and eaten 
the fish of this country, he i? loath to leave it. 

The Ikan Pelaga or Belaga (Betta spp.) probably derives its 
name from Siam where it is known as Pla Kat (Pla^ fish; Kat, a 
fighter). 

It is common throughout the 'Peninsula and may be caught in 
most of the ponds and ditches in Singapore. 

.Cantor relates that the Siamese are infatuated with, the com- 
bats of these fish, staking on the issue considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and families. 

The licence to fight these fish used to be farmed in Siam and 
brought in a considerahle revenue tp the King. 

, t study 'of Wishes,' p. 016,/'.’ ^ 

s Migrations of Fish, 1916. 
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The ana le fell are kept in 'bottles separately, and when in a stafe, , 
of cpiiet. tliey are dull' looking little fi'sh, but if two bottles be 
brought together, the little creatures become greatly excited ana^ 
the raised tins and whole body shine with bright metallic colours oi 
dazzling' beauty, , /■" 

If two male fish are then placed ■ together they fight like terriers.. 
When. fighting they utter a curious ringing note which sounds like 
Kring Kring*^’ and probably this accounts for another name- 
by which they are known viz. Ikan karing. 

The iCepar {Polyaccmikus JiasseUii) is another beantiful little 
fish and quite common in brackish swamps and ponds. 

This fish lia , been bred in confinement by Chinese, probably for 
centuries, and is known as the Paradise fish to aquarium owners 
in Europe. In its native element, in dark or muddy water, it is 
of rather a drab brown colour but if kept in a bowl in clear water,, 
it lia^ a beautiful golden colour with red transverse bands. 

CORAL FISHES. 

(POMAGENTEIDAE.) 

This family resembles the Ciiaetodoytibae (Coral Kshes) in 
form and mode of life, likewise in the brilliant colouration. For 
this reason I liai'e applied tlie same English name in tlie absence 
of any other for this particular family. 

Over 150 species are known. Some 30 species are described in. 
Day’s Fishes of India and probably the family is better represented 
in Malayan than in Indian waters. 

xAs the names Inggu and Gombing shew, the Malays indiidn 
Chaetodontidae and Pomacentridae in one family and cnriondy 
enough, the scaly-finned fishes (Chaetodontidae) resei^le the 
PoMACENTRiDAE SO closelv that in some instances actually the same- 
colouration and markings are common to members of the two 
families. This, as remarked by Dr. Giinther, is one of many in- 
stances shewing that the colouration of animals depends to a great 
extent on their mode of life and natural surroundings. 

From an edible point of view they are not of much economic- 
importance but all specimens brought to the markets seem to find, 
ready purchasers. 

“WRASSES” OR PARROT FISHES. 

(LABRIDAE,) 

The Wrasses” form a large family of most briliianitly 
coloured marine fishes, inhabiting all the tropical and temperate- 

Their regime is partially herbivorous, partially carnivorous. 
About 400 species are known. 

Some of the members of this family have been observed to- 
build nests for the protection of their eggs and young. 
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These lie- ts in the European are made of sea-weeds, 

.zoophytes, corals, broken shels, etc., and are the work of both the 
male and female. It is also in this family that sleep ivas first 
observed in fishes, and this has been fully verified by Mobiiis, on 
Lahrus niprestis in an aquarium, the fish seeking a sleeping place 
.at night and laying itself down to rest on one side.^ 

Tokak is the generic name applied by Malays to those inem- 
foens of this family which are provided with strong canine-like teeth. 
(See Wilkinson's Dictionary, p. 201. Tokak, Biting, used of 
slogs, sharks, tigers, and other animals which use their teeth as a 
weapon of offence.) 

The teeth of these fishes are used liowever for eru-hiiig shells, 
coral, etc. 

A Tokak (Chaerops onuiopierus) , is known in New South 
Wales and (Queensland as the Blue-spotted Groper. 

Little use is made of this large family of fine edible fishes from 
■a commercial point of view. 

Their capture is confined to the hand line and to basket traps. 
Their habitat, deep wuter in the vicinity of coral reefs, renders the 
use of ordinary nets impossible but the trammel net which is un- 
known in this region should prove effective. 

Many members of this family attain a weight of 50 pounds. 

PARROT-WRASSES. 

(SCAEIDAE,) 

This family is closely allied to the preceding, with wdiich they 
have been usually united, but differing in the more or less eoalescont 
teeth, forming, often, a parrot-like beak. 

I have placed the Bechok in this family and also among the 
.Labkidae as there are several species. 

Mr. A. W. H. Hamilton, who is an authority on Malayan sea- 
fishes, tells me that the Malays of the Western part of Singapore 
confine the synonym Bechok to a fish with green teeth, which 
seems to identify his fish as Pseudodax moluccanns (Day, 2nd 
•edition Vol. II, p. 421), 

HORSE MACKERELS. 

(CARANGIDAE.) 

A large and important family of carnivorous fishes, all of 
which are edible and many of large size. 

Members of this family compose the bulk of the fish taken in 
nets on the East coast, which are dried and salted for export. 

Some of our principal local varieties are the Chencham 
(Caranx {Carmx, not less than 12 species), 

the Chermin (0. the Nyior nyior {TracJiynotus spp.) 

And the Talang (Ohonmfm^ Bpp,) , 


1 The 


Cambridge HIstdty, 1904, 
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When freshl}^ caught and cooked they are ail excellent eating, 
but they do not keep well ; 

The Chencfiaru is quite common and is found in large shoals. 
When ill season, large numbers 'will be found in the markets and if 
quite fresh they are good edible fish. They are said to attain a 
length of 5 feet. . . 

All, the Selar are. good eating, but the fresher they are the , 
better. They give good sport with a ligdit rod and small hook, to 
which a few small white feathers have been *■'* whipped.^' 

They .like shade and will be found in the neighbourhood of 
piers and under vessels, Wlien cruising, I have often noticed 
Selar taking shelter under my yacht, when we were becalmed, and 
if the period coincided with a meal time, we used to catch as many 
as we wanted in a few^ minutes. 

There are, at, times, large numbers of Selar in shallow water 
off Singapore as, prohably, many sea-side residents know'. 

The Cheritiiii (C. galliis) is a deep-lx)died fish somewhat re- 
sembling the Dory in sliape and is one of the best, if not the best, 
food fi&h in this family. It is found generally on reefs; takes a 
prawn or fish bait, and gives splendid sport as it fights very hard 
and takes a bit of playing. 

Specimens 2 feet in length are not uncommon and it is said 
to grow to five feet in length. It is known in Australia as the 
Silvery Moon-fish. 

The Nyior nyior {TrachynMns ovatus and T. Iiailloni) are 
knowm in Australia as the Dart. These fisli must !)e fresh to be 
appreciated. 

The Talang {Chorimmiis spp.) is a common fish in the 
markets and fairly popular with most Asiatics, but some Malays 
have a prejudice against it and will tell you that it gives them an 
irritating and disfiguring affection of the skin. 

It may be that the general appearance of these fish, all of which 
have a row of dark blotches along the side, may suggest the un- 
sightly blotches seen on the faces, bodies and limbs of natives W'ho 
are afflicted with certain kinds of skin disease, Jcedal, so pah ^ etc. 
or that the consumption of this fish when not perfectly fresh causes 
urticaria, but the subject should be wmrth investigation. 

One local species of Talang (S. sancti-^petn) is known also in 
Australia as the Qneen-fish, and another (S. tooloo-parali) is known 
also in Philippine waters as the Talang-talang. 

" • -There are many other excellent food fish in this family in- 

cluding the Leinbiidok or Demudok, Qerepoh and Berkas, not 
specifically identified. 

The generic term by which the Canmx branch of this family is 
known to the Moros, in the Philippines, is Daing piiti. The name 
Daing belang occurs locally and is applied to Caramx speciosus 
and C, compressns. 
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mackerels, tunnies, etc. 


{SCOMBBIDAE.) 

The fishes of the “ Mackerel ” family are pelagic forms, 
dant in all the seas of the tropical and temperate zoiies. They 
travel about in shoals, spawn m the open sea, but penodicaJl} ap- 
proach the shore in pursuit of other fishes on which they teed. 

Our most important local member.s of this family are the 
Pelata (Siamese pla thu) (Scomher microlepidotus) , the Tong- 
kol {Tliynnus thunnina) and the Tenggiri (Oylmm spp.). 

The Pelata is a fish of great commercial importance in Siam 
and on the East C'oast, where it is extensively salted and dried 'tor 

export. m -1 

The Tongkol is the Malay generic term for the Tunny and,, 
I believe, for the Bonito also. These fish gives excellent sport when 
they are on the feed but often one sees a school of these fish jump- 
ing" and disporting themselves, and on such occasions they seem to 
disdain the bait which is “trolled” past them. 

The Tenggiri is, in my opinion, the best fish in our_ waters. 
The best both from a sporting and from an edible point ot view, but 
I mav be prejudiced in it? favour because I have had more sport 
with "this fish than with any other. ffeale^ gives corroborative 
evidence as to its edible qualities as follows, In this family is 
the tanguingue, which is a true Bjianish Mackerel. By many 
people this is regarded as the fiiiest food fish in the Philippine 
■■■■waters’^'' ■" ■ 


A recent visitor to Singapore from Queensland told me that 
he had had great sport with these fish on the Barrier Eeef and that 
they attained a weight of l-Ofi pounds. 

The big fish stay out in deep water and the ]>e'‘t time to take 
them is during the IST. E. monsoon. The best bait is a whole fish 
about 8 or 9 inches long;, and at least 100 or loO yards of line should 
be run off the reel, so as to keep the bait a long way astern as you 
sail along in a good breeze. 

When maiking a passage in a heavy sea with no time for rod 
filing we used to boom out as many as five brass wire lines and 
perhaps have two or throe fish on at once averaging 20 pounds or 
so 


When our- fisheries are better understood and depots with re- 
frigerating plant are established on the islands off the East coast;, 
more attention will certainly be paid to our oceanic fishes. Sea 
going fishing smacks should do a good trade with catches of Bonito, 
Tunny and Spanish mackerel. 

One of the Spanish mackerels in America is one of the most 
highly esteemed of all American fishes and always commands a high 
price. Stead mentions that the catch in 1897 amounted to 
1,183,456 pounds, worth nearly £14,000. 


1 Fishery lesotirces of the Philippines. 
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HAIRTAILS.- , 
irmCHIVRWAE.) 

The Timah-tiroali (TrieMurm spp.) are some of our com- 
monest' fislies and are genexally on sale in the markets. 

I have never eaten them but the Chinese and Indians purchase 
them readily. 

These fish have no caudal fin, the body being ribbon like.. and. 
tapering to a fine point. 

Miniature specimens an inch or two in length form a con- 
siderable proportion of the catches of illegal purse nets.^ The^or- 
dinary size of marketable, specimens is about three to four feet. . 

Day quotes Bussell as observing that in his time they were 
esteemed' by the European soldiexB i,n India, and Jerdon states that 
they afford very delicate eating. 

SAIL-FISHES. 

(HISTIOPHORIDAE.) 

A family of large oceanic fishes, occurring in tropical or sub- 
tropical seas. On account of their formidable sword, large speci- 
mens are held in dread by fishermen and are rarely taken and stm 
more rarely preserved. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have a regular fishery for Sail-Fibh 
TUa .To-nimPSiA fishermen in Sinaanore, who are tne 
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frontal lK>Be and the tissues siip'portiiig the fin, appears to pass from 
side to hide through the head, as was kdieved bv scane of thi‘ earlier 
obsen* ers.^ 

As a food supply the flat-fishes are of great iniportaiiee, the 
flesh of the majority being- of excellent qiiality and flavour, and 
lliey are desen*edly popular with Europeans in Malaya. 

The family is represented in our ivaters by, c^ertainly, not less 
than 10 species^ of which 12 are included in the systematic list i'n 
this work. 

The Malay generic terms are Ikait sabelah and Ikari lidali 
for ali members of this family, but in some districts the name 
Sabelali is applied to those genera ivhich have a distinct caudal 
fin (PsetUdes, Psmdorhomhhus) and the name Lidali to the tongue- 
shaped genera (Siinapiiira, Flagmn, CUjnoghmm),- 

In the Straite of Malacca these fish are very {*oinnion in shallow 
water on sand and mud where they keep close to the bottom. This 
habit of keeping dose to the bottom renders them particularly 
liable to capture by the Iseam or Otter ” trawL I have taken 
these fish in a l>€am trawl in fair numbers both off Singapore and 
ofl the Kri„an coast. 

On the great Kra flats off Krian which are formed of very soft 
mud I found it neees^ry to fit ski ” or wooden skates to the irons 
of the trawl to enafok the trawd to slide on the surface of the mud, 
mi took considerable numl.)erB of these fish as w’ell as some large 

I should expect a trawder to he successful on the long banks 
and in the deep water gullies which, as a glance at the chart will 
shew, run in the direction of the prevailing currents, in many parts 
of the steamer route betw^een Penang and Singapore. 

Am enormous amount of destruction of immature flat fish 
takes place daily in shallow water, specimens an inch or two in 
length being taken in seine nets and purse-nets from one end of 
the Straits to the other. A special effort should be made to stop 
this murder of miniature fish which has diminished our food supply 
to a very eonsiderable extent. , 

Two specie our Ikan sabalali are found on the Queens- 
land coast One, Fmtiodes crumei, is known as the Queensland 
Halibut, mi the other, Pseudorfwmhm rnselUi, is generally called 
the.f’' flounder.^ 

GOBIES. 

(mBiiDAE.) 

A large family of sosne 6D0 species, the great majority marine, 
mostly 'camiforoM and of small sme. . 

The Mtgat form (Sh&im murmomia) from the rivers of Siam, 
Bpmeo, Sumatra. and the Malay Peninsula grows to nearly three 
feats, wMlst the'smaie®t:|3fys&lil%s lummmm) from the Philip- 

1 Cambria# , 
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pines, attains a length of about half an inch and is helievetl to Ite 
the smallest known fish. 

The family is not of much economic importance _at pr.-sent 
and I have no personal knowledge of their edible ijiialities. 

Our most noteworthy species are the Belontok {Elmiris mar~ 
rnonihi) the Belodok [Gohius spp.), the Tembakul and Balachak 
.(Periophihalmus spp.). 

The Belontok has already l>een alluded to as attaining a large 
size and not less than seven species are known to inhabit our 
waters. 

fine of our Belodok (G. butis) is said by Bay to he nuich 
•esteemed by the natives of India, as being very liglit msd whole- 
some, but unless elaborately cooked is not relished by Europeans, 
because of its deficiency in, or earthy, taste. 

It attains a length of a foot and a half, takc.s a bait fmdy and 
Is largely bred in tanks in India. 

The Tembakul and Belachak will he familiar to most resi- 
•dents in Malaya as the Mud-Skippers which may 1* seen disporting 
themselves on the mud and among the mangroves, along ail our 
-coasts and estuaries. 

-Malays have told me that these fish are goo<l eating and possess 
great medicinal virtues. , ■ * ni 

They have very conspicnons prominent eyes, which are capable 
‘of protrusion and retraction, and extraordinary nmsoular pectoral 
fins which they use like arms for progression on mud and for 

-climbang. -i u ■ 

Dav writes, “ They climb on to trees, holding on by their 
pectoral' fins exactlw m if they were arms. Now and then they 
plant these firmly as organs of support, toe same as one p aces 
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SUCKING MSHES- 
■ ' (ECHmEIDIDAEA 

These fishes, general!}’ known as Femora, attach themselves 
by means of a remarkable adhesive disc on the rif.jper surface of the 
head to boats and ships, or to whales, sharks and turtles and in 
this wa}’ manage to do a good deal of travelling with the iiiinimimi 
amount of effort. As they are not strong swimmers they obtain a 
iniich larger supply of food by riding about in this way than other-^ 
wise woiikl be possible. 

The natives of Cuba, Zanzibar and the Torres Straits use these* 
fish for catehiiig turtles ; the fish being held by a metal ring round 
the Imse of the tail to which a line is attached. “’"When one of’ 
these fish, a foot in length, has its wet sucker applied to a table, 
and is allowed time to lay hold, it adheres so tightly that it is im- 
possible to pull it off by a fair vertical strain (Lydekker)h 

The Qenni {Echineis naneraies) is very common in these seas. 
It takes a bait readily, is edible, and may, oecasionally, be seen in 
the markets. 

GOBUN.FISHES. 

' (SCORFAEKIDAE.) 

Some mmbers of this family are Perch-slmped and edible,,. 
,growiiif to a large Bim {Sehmies^ Scorpaem, etc.). 

JTearly all are distinguished by a powerful armature, either of 
the head, or fin spines, or both, and in some the spines are provided 
with poison glands (Scorpaem, Pterois, Prior and Symnda) and 
a sting from these spines is extremely painful, 

LSpii is the Malay synonym for ail members of this family. 






FLAT-HEA0S. 

(PLATTCEFHALIDAE, ) 

^This family with a single genus, PlatycepJmlm, and some 4#. 
species, inhabits the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Western 
Pacific, ' ' ' ■ . ■ 

The Malay generic Uim k Baji-baji, so called from the w’edgc 
shaped head, and so far some four S'pecies have been identified in 
Mmj$n seas. 

They live on the bottom, hidden in the sand as a rule, and aa 
they depend on their protective colouring and spines to save them 
, froih pwible enemies, 'they do not mm to any distance when dis- 
toW but dart amy for an instant and then lie motionless half 
biried ip.the sand. ' ' 

This peculiarity renders them particularly liabit^ tc? be taken bv 
trairte mk a large proportion of the catches made by tiie A’ew 
■^nth Wtiat trawlers is composed of these fis-li. 

They are good edible fell and common in the markets. 


; ITti History. 
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“ STAR-OAZERS.” 

{LEPTOSCOPIDAE.) 

Infonnatioii is wanting, but, I think the Pukul gendang 
(Perm pulchella) is rare and economicaHy unimportant. 

SPINY-EELS. 

{MASTACEMBELIDAE.) 

These are eel-shaped eamivorous fishes, very common tiimigli- 
out Mala va where they are known by the geieiic term Tilan- 
The largest species reach a length of three feet an(l the fles.i of ail 
species is of excellent quality. They are found far inland and often 
jit considerable elevations. _ 

Day states, “ Excellent as food, although owing to their resem- 
blance to eels (in fact they are eels with apiws) “T 

people olqect to them.” Buchanan observes, sought alhr by the 
natives, the highest of whom in Bengal make fo of 

them ; and by Europeans they are esteemed the la-st ni tlic c( !-k»ul. 

FROQ-FISHES. 

(bateaceidae:) 

These carnivorous fishes apparently delight in 
water - thev frequent the ohores. ascending tidal rivers and estuanes. 
At Penang “ the natives attribute poiwnoug qualities to the® fishes, 
and reject them even as manure (Cantor). 

ANQLER-FISHES and “CROAKERS.” 

{ANTSMN'AmmAE S MALTHWAE.) 

Thtse jfishes have iro economic value. 

leather-jackets. 

'(J'EfA(fANTfflPAE AEB BALIBTiEAE.) 

Tlmse two families maf' be eonv^iently tnkeii together in this 
small work as there is a sferoBg between theim . 

Thoudi contaimiig Biwy of n® * 7 ”“‘^‘tn'flirotLr 

■wf'ie- tho Jebong (Eulwtm li preferwl to all om 

fich bv'niaiiv Malaj^, tocludiag fistertoen, whom 1 have queationea. 
k CiVt the tLW reaaoi* lot ptofewaf that the fie h 
ii.-h move nearly resewWe# ,tlmt„of a chicken than ««3 otb« 
.,,1 couM-uientiy the' ebaiige to what app».xin»tes to a meat 

IS WglC'^QIIieCl* ■■■'■■'. , '*1 ^ ' I 

The 'JSbong has a'toagb leathery which aas to W rc 

,„oved bcfcrc it is InTol Sam’ 

luove T-li.'; ]\-M wliieh 1 ml, part <>f Mh mA of MB} 

.iither- periiaps tlie iTeigftrl* . 

L-’athcr-jacketo are held Ib considerable estwm in Australia as 
food fish and *»■ commonly .'fpryed 'to .hotels and restaaran-s. 


nm. 

clietJs we 
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BOX-FISHES. 

'■ (O-STRAClOlsTIDAE,) 

Tliis family is of no edible ■importance.. 

■ GLOBE-FISHES AND PORCUPINE FISHES. 

{TETRODONTIDAE £ DIODOXTIDAE.) 

Tlie^e fell possess poisonous pro|'^rties and instances iiave been 
rec*orded of persons clyi.ng shortly after eating them. Malay fisher- 
laeii, howey-er, commonly eat the Biintal, pisang (Teirodom 
lumim} and some other species^ being cia.refiil to remove all the 
poiwioiis organs. 

SHARKS AND DOG-FISHES. 

{( AIICIIAHIIDAE, SCYLUDAE, SPI! VILYIDAEA 

Sh.arki ' are active, predacious fishes ■ living at differe,iit deptlis- 
:iii tile sea from the surface to nearly' a thousand fathoms and .rang- 
ing from inid-oeean to the shallower waters round the coasts in every 
part of the world. They '-are most abundant in the Tropics wiiere 
they attain their greatest size^ and some of the .Sharks' are the 
largest of living fishea. 

Aiiiong the ScxmoAE (Dog-fishes) we have in these waters the 
Tiger or Zebra Shark (Yii chechak or Yu to’kek) with dark 
hwids on a tawny ground which attains a length of at least 10 feet. 

Among our species of the true Sharks (Caechaeiidae) w^e have 
Yti. tenggiri {Qalm-mrdb which attains a length of .over 

'IS f#et .and .is.' very fercK^ioim/ hut fortunately rare^ and the 

''Yii Jerong 'or .Y'ti satitha-raW' ''(Oarrimas sp;)' wh,ieh has also a 
•bad .reputation, ■ 

:'v/ '.The Hammer-head Sharks (Sfhybnidai) Yii bengkongi Yti 
$anggii.l or Ya palang are voraeious^ u.sually live in deep water 
and grow to a length of 1*5 feet. . 

There is no scientific reco'rd of the' ap'parance of 'Ehinodon- 
riDAB in tli« waters. Sharksmf this family are probably the largest 
known and are said to exceed 50 feet in length (some writers mem 
tion feet), hut to he quite harmless. Specimens have been seen 
,#r ttipttt,red in the neighbourhood of Ceylon, and on one occasion 
I' watched a very large shark, in clear water, near Nipah Bay, 
Ticnniip tsisnd, ior more Than half an hour, which appeared to 
eijaal the length of my feet). 

' ' VTIte mmowA^ value of sharks has not yet been fully realised. 

regard them m a nuisance ^ as they tear nets and take' 
fell |>ff and^^ihey^ are atoided^^as ^ niut^^^as^possibk^ 

timt ihark-lcaH^ .<oon be an ordinary 

trade eomima'lity.' The skin of sharks is composed of two layers: 
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the outermost integument, “shagreen, is roverea with d'-ntitla, 
and hitherto, owing to the difficulty of treatment, has had a ieT> 
limited use, but within the last few years a method has-been dis- 
covered of separating the outer and inner skins and the latter cm 
be tanned and used in every way like ordmaiy leather. It is mere- 
fore likelv that the high price and st-arcity of 
eventually lead to the universal e.vploit^ion of the shark, ra} and 
porpoise 'fisheries with special nets and appbanm. I m toe 
Australian Magazine “Sea, Land and Air (beptemhc-r L ) 
thatia Marine-Leather Company is operating succe^sliillv off the 

coast of Florida and North Carolina. 

Other commercial products are the blood, fins, iner and meat 
The blood is said to furnish one o^f the finest wateffiroof ye 

propeller,, eP-.; ihe fto. .re • ^ 

Chinese de^cacy, and the Amenean Bureau ot Il^lMncs has 
published some thirty recipes for cooking shark-meat. 

Small sharks are esteemed as food by the Malays. Indians and 
Chinese and are excellent eating. 

The liver of the shark is rich in oil and is said to “ 

the Cod in its medicinal properties. It is also used m the prepar- 
ation of soap, paint, etc., including the treatment of leather. 

SAW FISHES. 

{PRI8TIDAE.) 

The family contains one genus (Pristk) with alwut four or 

'C 'fish are termed Beroi bv Malays in 
toe descriptive names Yu gergaii,_Yu purang 
more eomtoonly heard, Malays placing 

amottg the Sharks (SEiAcaowEi) and not among the Bays (BA 

TaolDBt), witli good reason. , 

Bottleager states that ^ 

which has Httle to recommend it except custom and some measure 

are readily eaten by Malays, Chinese and Tamil* 

and a'^rfv^ry"— to" 

aaii smaii specliiieiis tw© ot t!if«e Img it 

to ii» to he very Ieth«)fic and al.g- 

^CZ Z. IC fact 1 Slave been iafonned on native authonty, t 

■ hate'heen knowirto eni* bather entirely in two. 

“ ® T?woSd L interesting to know whetlier there is any r 
^toSatiag , been admitted to hospital to India or 
'.from injn'riw infiictod 
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A saw-fish measuring 23 feet 6 inches exclusive of the saw was 
taken in the Bay of Bengal by the Government trawler "VGolden 
Crown ” and I iDelieve that this is the largest recorded fish. N'o 
mention is made of tlie length of the saw of this specimen but it is 
not likely to have been less than 7 feet. The largest saw' in the 
Eaffles ^fiiseuni, Singapore, measures 5 ft. lOf in. 

BEAKED-RAYS. 

(EEINOBATIDAE.) 

These are harmless, sedentary, bottom-feeding fishes tdiich 
subsist chiefly on shell-fish, crabs, etc. They are considered good 
eating and are sold regularly in the markets. 

They are known to Malays as Yu keitiejan. 

ELECTRIC-RAYS. 

{TOEPEDINIDAE.) 

Tiiese Bays to which the Malays have given the descriptive 
names Pari kebas or Pari sebar have the power of inflicting 
elecdric shocks. '^^The fish ^' wTites Dr. Gunther, gives the elec- 
tric shock voluntarily, wdien it is excited to do so in self defence, 
or intends to vstiin or kill its prey. The electric currents created 
in these fishes exercise all the other knowui properties of electricity; 
they render the needle magnetic, decompose chemical compouncls, 
and anit the spark.^i 

Our Malayan species are very small. I have a specimen of 
the Pari kebas (Astrape dipierygia) about six finches long and 
there is no record yet of specimens over 18' inches. 

When trawding on the Australian coast we took many speci- 
mens which appeared to be betw’'een two and three feet in length 
and one or two new deck hands experienced shocks which appeared 
to cause only momentary inconvenience. 

Cantor says that out of the water they may be handled with 
impunitv. 

STING RAYS. 

(TRYGONIDAE,) 

Nearly all tlie members of this family are provided with long 
wBip-like tails, wdiich are generally armed with spines. In the 
larger kinds these formidable spines may be as much as 8 or 9 
inches in length; and, as they wear out they are, from time to 
time, shed and replaced by new ones growing from behind. 

These spines inflict very severe w^ounds, the pain of which is 
greatly increased by the apparently poisonous cutaneous mucus 
introduced into the wound. 

The Pari heting (Trygon mrmh) attains a large size, 5 feet 
or more across the disk, and a weight of well over 200 pounds. In 
one haul of the trawl in the Bay of Bengal the '' Golden Crown 
took four of these figh w^^h weighed respectively 180, 170, 160 

and 122,poundSi'v ; 
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The, Pari dedap (Urogymivm asperrimiis) is, the sole repre- 
sentative of a genus and remarkable from the fact that its back is 
covered with osseous tubercles, among which are studded, at inter- 
vals, a number of conical denticles or spines rather like liiiipets in 
appearance. 

This fish ranges between the Eed Sea, East Coast of Africa, 
.seas of India and the Malay Archipelago. 

I recently overheard a Malay in the Eaffles Museum apply the 
name Deredap to this fish and perhaps a note on the word Dedap 
and its derivatives may be of interest. 

Dedap — a tree {Erytlirmus sp.) with scarlet flowers, the bark 
of which is studded with spines of the same limpet-like shape as 
those of the Pari dedap. 

Dedap — a shield or buckler. 

Redap — a small drum, (probably so ealled from the kind of 
skin used). 

Meredap — (Eiau, Johor) springing up plentifully, of prickly 
heat and other skin eruptions, the feature of which is a large num- 
ber of pustules. 

The word dedap as meaning a shield is obsolete both in collo- 
quial Malay and in literature and it is interesting to note that its 
place has been taken by the Indian word PerisaL 

EAGLE-RAYS. 

{MYLIOBATWAE.) 

This family contains five genera and about 21 species. All 
five genera are represented in Malayan seas. 

These fish feed principally on Molluscs, the shells of which 
they grind with their large grinding-teeth. Some of them attain 
an enormous size, over 20 feet in width, a thiclmess of 3 to 4 feet 
and a weight, probably, of over a ton. 

They are variously known as Devil-fishes, Sea-devils, Bat- 
fishes, Eagle-rays, etc., and it is interesting to note that the terms 
Bat and Eagle are taken from the Malay, viz. Pari kelawar and 
Pari lang. 

The largest of this family are the Pari paus {Dicer oh atis spp. 
and Oeratoptera spp.). 

I have seen these fish leap out of the sea to a height of perhaps 
7 or 8 feet, time after time, coming down each time with a tre- 
mendous splash, and Malays have told me that the fish does this to 
.shake off the remora which bang on to them in large numbers. 

In conclusion I may add, that all the Bays and Skates are eaten 
by natives of the East, while the “wings'"^ or fins are highly esteemed 
by the Chinese. Fishes of this order would form a considerable 
proportion of the catches of a trawler and would provide a cheap 
and valuable food, for which there, is a constant demand, either 
fresh or salted. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MALAYAN FISHES, 

ISTote :— The letters and abbreviations inserted in brackets after 
the Malay iiaroe of each fish, refer to authorities for both the Malay 
and scientific synonyms. 

Where no authority is given the writer accepts responsibility 
for the identity of those species. 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

« 

G. = Cantor. D. = Dennys. E. = Eowell. E. M. = Baffles 
Museum. Dun. = Duneker. Blkr. = Bleeker. M. W. and de 
B. = Max Weber and de Beaufort. S. = Saiivage. Wilk. = Wil- 
kinson. C. and S. = Clifford and Swettenham. S. M. = Selangor 
Museum. Blgr. = Boulenger. 


Alu-aiu. Sphyraena novae-hoUandute. 

„ obiusaia. 

„ jello. 

Barraeudas. Fam. Sphyhaenidae. 

Members of the genus Spliyraem are called Barra- 
cudas in America and elsewhere^ and Pikes in Australia. 

See also Kachang-kachang and Tenok. 

Arnbu-ambu { Wilk. )*. /VThe name of a large deep-sea fish. 

When preserved this fish is known as Ikaii kem- 
bal mas.'^ 

Probably Tongkol or Ikan ayer. 

Thynnus thunnina or the Bonito Tliynnus pelam.y$. 
Mackerel. Fam. Soombkidae. 

See Kembal mas. 

Ampas tebu (E. M.). Pristipoma operculare, 

Grunters.^^ Fam. Pristipomatidae. 

Ampit. Anak aitipit (Wilk.) : (Kedah) a fish; better knovtm a& 
Ikan pelaga. This is probably the well known 
fighting fish Ikan belaga: Betta pngnax. 

,, bellied. 
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Fain. OSPHROMENIDAE. 

See also Pa!a and Belaga. 

Anding. See Belanak, Grey Mullets. Fain. Mugilidae. 
Afijang-aniaiig (Blkr. Andjong-andjong). 

Pentapiis camnns. 

(E. M.) Scolopsis glianam. 

Grimters. Fain. Pristipomatidae. 

Ariian (Dim.). Op/ducrvhchf:^ aachm 
„ Indus, 

(Dun. C. D.). „ striatus. 

The Miirrel of JSTorthern India. 

The Murrel.^^ Earn. Ophiocephalidae. 

Ariian tasek (Dun. D. E.). Elacate nigra. 

Maekerel. Fam. Scombridae. 

Asoh-asoh (E.). Lethrinus 7iel)itlosus. 

Sea-Breani. Fam. Sparidae. 

Ayam (Blkr. fia Jam)* choerocephahis, 

„ liajam. 

BaUstes stellatus. 

Leather-] aekets. Fam, Balistidae. 

Ayer. Ayer-ayer ('Cliff.). ‘‘‘The name of a sea-fish 
tJiunnina 6. Y. The Tunny or Tuna. 

The name “ Ayer ” is used on the Ea^t coast of the‘ 
Malay Peninsula, and Tongkol elsewhere. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scombeibae. 

Babi. Holacanthvs spp, 

■So called from the shape of the head and the presence of 
a spine considered to resemble a pig’s tusk. 

Coral-Fishes. Fam. Chaetoixixtidae. 

Eagat. Oaranx sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Caeangidae. 

Eagok. Ariiis s,p. Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Baji-baji jD. E.). Plaiycephaltis iule^rAilatm 

„ mamcantliiis, 

„ (E. M.). „ punctatus. 

■ Flat-heads. Fam. Platygephalidae. 

Eakap (IJnid.). Cat-fish family. Siluridae. 

Bakok or Bangkok. ' q,?.'; . 
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Balut (M. W. & cle B. Ill 515). Macrotema caligans. 

An eel belonging to the order Synbeanchoidea. 
Bainbaegan, Also Bambang and Mambang. Lutianus sp» 
Snapper. Sub-fam, Lutiakinae. 

Banang, Large of its kind : viz. Puput banang. Jolong-jolong 
banang. 

Bandaii (D. E.). Sparus hasia, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Bandang (M. W. & de B. II 15). Chanos-cMms. 

The Salmon-Herring of Australia, 

The Milk-fish of India. 

The Milk-fish. Fam. Chanidae. 

(M. W. & B. II 3). Elops hmvamisis. 

The Bony-fish: A small relative of the Tarpon. 
Giant-herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Bangkok, Also Bakok on East Coast. 

„ (M. W. & de B. II 40). Engraiilis setirostris. 

„ grayL 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Barat-barat (Blkr.). Triacantlius strigilifer. 

y,' blochiL 
^5 nieuhofi, 

2Ionacanthu$ cMnensis, 

„ penicilligeriis. 
Leather-jackets. Fam. Triacantpiidae. 

Barau-barau. Also Bebarau and Sebaraii, 

Eampa>la macrolepidota, 

Barbus liampal) . 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

This fish gives good sport with live bait or spinner. 

Barau-barau laut (E. M.). Priacanthus hamrur. 

Sea Perch. Snh-fam. Priaganthinae. 

Batu (E. M.) (D.E.). Proteracanthus sarissopliorus, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Baung. The following varieties are recognised: Baling akar, 
B. kunyet, B. gantang, B. pisang, B, puntong, 
(Dim.). Macrones nigriceps, 

„ (M. W. & de B. II 341). nemurus, 

kuning (M. W. & do'B. II 343). planiceps. 

Cat fish. Fam. Simeidab. ■ 
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Bawal (Tamil Voval). The following varieties are distinguished^ 
B. chermin (C.). Stromaieiis aious. 

B. itam (D.). „ . diner eus. 

B. puteh. „ „ 

B. tambak (C.)- niger, 

B, kedewas. „ cinereus. 

Pomfret. Fam. Steomateidae. 

Bayan« Bayan-bayan. ■ 

(Boyan E. M.). 

Chilinus fasciatus, 

„ clhlorurus. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labeibae. 

Beberas (M, W. & de B. Ill lg6). Cyclocheiliclitliys apogon^ 
Carp. Fam. Cypeixidae. 

Bechok (Wilk. 9S). JuUs luniiris, 

Parrot-fi’sh. Fam. Labeidae. 

Pseudmcarus 
Psendodax niolucaimis, 

Parrot-'Wrasses.’^ Fam. Scaeidae. 

Begahak (J. S. A. S. YIII 120). Belodoniichtliys din-ema. 
Cat-fish. Pam. Silueidae. 

BekiL Also Berkil, q.v. 

Belachak. Periophtlialmus hoelreuteri. 

Goby. Pam. Gobiidae. 

Belaga. Or Berlaga. Ikan berlaga (literally) figh|ing fish. 
Betid pugnax. 

„ hellica. 

Three varieties of fighting fish are recognised^ viz.;,. 
Anak karing. A* seitipila, Karing gajab and they fight 
only with members of the same species. 

See also Bleeker’s Atlas Yol. IX, Betta pictd. 
Osphromenus striatns. 

Fam. OsPHEOMENIDAE. 

Belalang. Exocoeius oligolepis. 

neglectm, 

„ nigripinnis. 

yy specuUger. 

Flying-fish. Fam. Sooaibeesooidae. 
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Belanak (Dim. D. E.). 

Mugil cunnesiiis. 

(Dim.). 

,, planiceps. 


„ speiglerL 


waigiensis. 

"B. jempul (C.). 

,, planiceps. 

B. rapang (E. M.). 

,, hleeheri. 

"B. anding. 

,, horneensis. 

"B, tamok. 

„ ivaigiensis. 

Other Malay rarieties are Belanak angin, B. oakaii. 


B kedera, B. puteh, Puntong damar or Piitiiig damar, 
and Pelong. 

Grey Mullet. Fam. Muqilidae. 

Belau. See Selangat belau, 

Belibas. See Oelibas. 

Belida (E. M.). Notopterus notopierus, 

(Dnn.). „ cMtala. 

Feather^backs. Fam. I^otopteridae. 

Belidang or Beiedang. (C. & S. Diet. 259) a salt water fish 
shaped like an eel (iinid) . 

Belin (E. M.)- Mtiraem {Ch/mnotkomx} 

Pisoodomphis cmiativorus. 

Eels. Fam. Ophichthyidae. 

Beliak mata (M. W. & de B. II 68 Mata belo). 

^Clupea (Alosa) hanaguHa. 

'Beliak mata jantan. Clupea (Ilarengula) moliiccensis, 

Beliak mata kapak. Pellona dussumieri. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Belodok (Dim,). Apocryptes lanceolains, 

„ PerioplitJialmtis sclilosseri, 

Oobius giuris, 

BoleopMhalmus boddaertL 

Belodok kerapu -(Dun.). Gobius sadannndio, 

lobang „ Gobim sp. a>jf, canimis. 

Goby. Fam. Gobiidae. 

"Belodok karang (D. E.). Platyglossus dussumieri^ 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 
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Belontok (Dim.). Eleotris buti$. 

(Wilk.), Gobimvindipunctatm, 

Goby. Fain. Gobiidae. 

Beiungkor. Smirida tumbU. 

Cf. M. W.:& de B. II 142 Belanka (Bintang). ' 

The Queensland Smelt. 

Fani. SOOBELIDAE, 

Belukang, Arms leiotetoceplialus. 

{lA\m, Arius Iwcephalus), 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLUBiDAE. 

See Pedukang* 

Belut. Alonoptems alb us, 

(M. W. & de B. Ill 414). An eel belonging to the 
order Stnbrakchoidea. > 

Bengkalis. Also Mengkafis, 

Ikan bengkalis is another name for the Ikan terii- 

■ ■ bok. 

Bengkongkong. Also Bekukong, Bekiiku and Kiikti, 

(Blkr. Bekukung VIII 108). Sparus hasta. 
Sea-Bream. Fam. Spaeidae. 

Bentulu (M. W. & de B. Ill 209). BarbicMhys laevis. 

Carp. Fani. CTPniisriDAE.^^ ^ 

Beras-beras. Kyphosmspp, 

Driiminers. Fam. Ktphosibae. 

Berchat (S, bertchat). OpMocepJiahis gachm, 

"‘MurreL- Fam. Ophiocephalidae. 

. See Araian. . 

Berkas. ■ Caranz sp. - ■ 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Cabanoidae. 

BerkiL A dark red fish of the Ikan merah family, -which fre- 
quents timber rather than reefs, i.e. near piles, 
piers, sunken barges, ete. 

L'litianussp, 

Snapper. Siib-fam. LuTiAnriHAE. 

Also Yn gergaji, 

Pristis spp. 

Saw-fish. Fam. Pristidae. 


Beroi. 
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Beslkor* Also Mesikon Diagram ma spp. 

Grimters. Pam. Peistipomatidae. 

Betok (Dim.). Anabas sca^ndens. 

The well known climbing perch of natural history books. 

Pam. OSFHEOMEYinAE. 

Betylu. ' See Bentuiy. 

Biang-biang also Membiang (M. W. & de B. II 29), Setipinm 
breviceps. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeioae. 

Biji diirian {Dun,), Ospliromenus malayanm, 

Fam. OSPHROMEYIDAE. 

Biji nangka (D. IL). Upemustragida, 

Bed Mullet. Fain. Mullidae. 

Bills (M. W. & de B. II 16 ). Sfolephorus commenonii, 

tri 

White-bait ’^) Herring. Fam. Clupetdae. 

Bonang. Plaiax teira. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 

Bongkar karang. Literally the reef lifter. A name applied to 
large members of the Bay family. 

Boyan. See Bayan. 

Bujok. Ophiocepbalus sp. 

Alurrel.’^ Fam. Ophiocephalidae. 

Bulan or Bulan bulan (M. W. & de B. II 6). 2IegaIops cypri- 
noides. 

Giant-Herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Bulu ayam. Coilia daissumisri. 

„ qttadrifilis, 

(Anchovy) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Bulus buius or Bebulus (D. R, Bolas-bolas). Sillago sihama 

maculata. 

The Whiting of Australia. Fam. Sillagixidae. 

Bunga ayer (C.). Stolephorm indicus, 

Engravlis Rmsellii, 

See Biiis. 

(^‘^ White-bait Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Hote:, Bunga ayer, are probably the larvae or young 
of valuable food-fishes in the Leptoeephalus stage. 
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Buntal. A name applied to a large iramfeer ^ 

the families Ostracioxtidae (Box-hshes) ; Teteo- 
DONTiDAE (Globe-fishes) ; and Diodoxtidae (Sea- 

porcupines). 


Buntal batu (E. M.). 
„ kotak or peti. 


Ostracion cubicus. 

„ msus. 

,, cornutus. 


Buntal pisang. Tetrodon lunaris. 

duri (Dun.). reticularis. 

landak. Diodon novemmaciilatus. 

„ (B.M.l. „ liystrir. 


Chabok. See Parang-parang. 

Chandong. Opisthopterus tartoor. 

Racondu russelluina. 

Herring. Fam. Glcpeidae, 

Chelek mata (D. E. Chileh mata). Pristipoma mamlatum. 

Griiiiters/'’^ Fam. Pristifomatidae. 

Chemperas also Temperas (B. M. Temperas). 

OycloclieiUchthys apogon. 

Carp. Fam. C'TPKiNiDAE. 

Chencharu also Jaru-jaru (Dun.). Caranx rottleri. 
Horse-mackerel. Fam. Caeaxgidae. 

Chenchodak. See Todak. 

Cherechek (Clifif. 35<1). A fresh water fish with hnght scales and 
red fins. 

(Of. M. W. & de B. Ill 62 TJettjereh). 

Embora argyrotaenia. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprtnidae. 

Cfiermin. Caranx gallus. 

The Silvery Moon fish, of Australia. 

Horse Mackerel. Fani. Carangidae. 

Chermlii. See Bawa! chermin. 

Dalng: b.elang. Caranx compressns, 

speciosns. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Caraegidae. 

Darok-darok. (See C. & S. diet. 395). 

Carp. Fam. C yfeinipae. 
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Dane (S.- M*). Barhm oatesiL . 

Carp, Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Daun .(Dim.), Platax tevra. 

Coral-fish. Pam, Chaetodontidae. 

Daiiit baliarii (D. B.). Drepane punctata. 

The Moon-fish of Queensland. 

„ 5, Ephippus orbk. 

Coral-fish. Pam. Chaetodontidae. 

Debanti* Teuthis java. 

'' Black TreYally.'^ Fam. Teuthididae. 

Delali. Oaesio lumris, 

„ (B. M.). „ hurving. 

„ „ „ pinjalu. 

Delah karang (D.) .‘ Oaesio chrysozona, 

Sea-Bream. Pam. Sparidae. 

Dembudok. Camnx sp. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Dengkis. TeutMs nebulosa, , 

,, (B. Dukas). Teuthis virgata. 

''Black Trevally.-^ Fam. Teuthididae. 

Duri (Dun.). Macrones nemtirus. 
y, (D. B.). Arius sag or. 

Cat-fish. Pam. Siluridae. 

Engor-engon Macrones nemurus. 

Cat-fish. Pam. Siluridae. 

Oabus (Wilk. 557). Ophiocephalus sp. 

" Murrel.^^ Pam. Ophiocephalidae. 

<jaring (M. W. & de B. Ill 15'^). Laheoharbus tambra. 
Carp. Pam. Cyprinidae. 

Qedabang (D. E.). Psettus argenteus. 

The Silvery Bat-fish of Australia. 

Bat-fish. Pam. Scorpididae. 

<ielam (D.). Psammoperca vaigiemis, 

iSea-Perch. Fam. Seeranidae. 
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'Qelama (C.)* Uml)rma russeTlii, 

,5 panjang (D.). OtolWiiis argenteiis 

B emend spp. 

The following vaneties are clistiiiguiBlied : viz.: 

Q. panjang. 

,, papan. 

„ China. 

„ sekang. 

„ rapang. 

„ batu. 

„ itani. 

„ perak. 

„ batu keling. 

„ lanjut. 

„ kilning dada. 

dahi tinggi. 

„ cherua. 

„ pisang. 

Jew-fish. Fain. Sciaenidae. 

■'Oelibas also Belibas &; Libas (E. M. Belibas). Teiithis oraniin, 
Black Treyally.^' Fam. Teuthididae. 

‘Oemang. The sAwionym for large ikasi sembMang. 

Phtoms spp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silubidae. 

•Oemang darat (Dun.). Silurichtkys plmiosoma. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silubidae. 

■Gemi also Qedemi and Kemi (C.). EcMmis nmerates. 

Sucking-fish. Fam. Echiheididae. 

'Gerepoh, Like the Sagai hut with thicker lips. 

Caranx sp. . ' . 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Garangidae. 

"Geretak lantei (E. M. Kertah lantei). .Synagris japoniem. 

„ Bcolopsis persomtus, 

„ (D. E.). Lethdnm m 

,, „ Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

^GergaJL Yu gergaJL ' . ' .'■A. • ■ ■ 

(Dun. C.). Prisiis cmpidatiis. 

Saw-fish. Fam. Pristidae. 
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Qeriit-geriit Mesoprion 

Snapper. Fam. Lutianidae. 

., „ (1). Blkr.). Pristiporna liasta, 

p „ {Blkr. Krot-krot) ,, maculatum, 

r, v Krot) „ gworaca, 

Griinters.” Fain. PiMSTiPO^iATiDAE. 


Qoinbiiig (Cf. E. Rombin karang). Hemocliiis macrolepldotm^ 
Coral-fish. Fam, Chaetoboytidae. 

„ Glyphidodon coelestmus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomacentridae. 

Hariiaii, ' See Aruan. 
liayam. See Ayam. 

Inggii. DascyUus sp. 

(E. M.). Pomacentrus aJhofasciatm. 
j, (D. E. Ingu). Aniphiprmi ephippiiim, 

5 , {B.. M,)P AmpMprio^^^^^ 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomagenteidae. 

,, (D. E. Ingu rombin). Holacanthvs sexstriatm, 

„ (D. E. Ingu rombin). Eolacantlius wesoleucm. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetoboktibae. 

Jahan. ArimfJiahsmmis. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Jalu Jalu (E, M.). Caranx loops. 

Florse-mackerel. Fam. Carangibae. 

„ Caesio pinjaliL 

Also known as Ikan merah china. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparibae. 

Jampong (E. M.). Chilinns cMorurus, 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labribae. 

Jangas'= Bandang. 

Fam. Chakibae. 

Jarang gigi- (C.). Otolith us maculatm. 

„ argentem. 

„ rnher. 

„ ColUcMJiys biaurita. 

Jew-fish. Fam. Soiaenidae. 

Jaru-iaru. See Chencharu. 
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Jeboli. See Tamban jeboli. 

Jebong (D. B.). Balisfes steUatus. 

Leather jackete.'^ Fain. Balistidae. 

Jeiiibedi. Enfjnmlis sp. 

Herring. Fain. Clupeidae, 

Jempul. See Belanak. 


Jenehak. 

Luiiamis roseus. 

(Blkr.). 

,, joknii. 


,, sehae. 

?? 



Uoglosus. 

?? 

„ arg e niimacu lat m. 


.Xope:— T he generic names Ikan merah and Ik an Jenehak are 
synonjmous. The latter name being used in the north, 
(Penang and Kedah) and the former in the south, Singapore, 
etc. 

Snapper. Suh-lam. Letiayiyae. 

Jengkua fiinid.). 

Carp. Fam. (’yprixidae. 

Jenjaiti see Jalu Jalu. 

Jerong. See Yu Jerong. Shark. Fain. Caiichaeiidae. ■ . 

Jolosig , jolong or Juiong: -also Jenjiilong (Dun.). Hemirham^, 
pli m cant mis. 

(Dun,). Herrriyharnphiis hiiffonis. 

„ limhatus, 

,, „ pogonognathus. 

„ „ fluviaiilis, 

„ „ (Blkr.). ,, far. 

Jolong-jolong hanang. He 

Gar-fish. Fam. ScoMBRESocinAE, 

jBara '/(WilL 2dd ) . An /edible ■ fresh-water . 

(Cf. M. W. & de B, II 258 juaro) . Pmgasius: polg- 
uranodon. 

Gat-fish. Fam. SiLUBiBAE. 

Kachang-kachang. A lish similar to, but smaller than, the Ain- 
alii, q.v. 

Barracudas.^’ Fam. Sphyeabxidae. 
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KacliL Diagram ma' 

Griinters/^ Fam. Peistipomatibae. 

NovaciiJa spp. 

Parrot-fislies. Fam, Labeibae. 

Kakap also Siakap. ■ The “ Cock-tip ■ of Europeans in 

whence the name by which this fish is known in 
Queensland was probably deriyecL 

(Blkr.). Lates mlcarifer. 

(Sea-Perch. Fani. Sereanibae. 

Kalat (E. M.). Pseudoscarus nvuhkis. 

Parrot-Wrasses/^ Fain. Scaeibae. 

Kalu! (Dun. D. E.). Osphromemis olfax. 

Habitat — China and the fresh tvaters of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Naturalised in .Mauritius, Cayenne, Australia and in- 
troduced into some parts of India, viz., near Cal- 
cutta, Madras and the Neilgherries. Attains B'O' 
lbs. or more in weight and is excellent eating when 
kept in clean water. Eiiowm as Gurami in India. 

Note: — Kaliii probably derived from Kallawah. (Tamil) a 
perch. 

Fam. OSPHROMENIDAE. 

Kapas, Kapas-kapas, (Blkr.). Sparm Jiasta, 

Sea Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

„ (Blkr.). Chrres ahlreviatus. 

„ filameniosiis. 

Bilver-Bream/^’ Fam. Gerridae. 

Karan g. Reef or coral. 

Ikan karang. Fish frequenting rocks and coral reefs,. 
Kasi-kasi. EngrauUs haelama, 

(^^ Whitebait Herring. Fam. Clufetdae. 
Kawan-kawan (E, M,) / Dangila 

, , mvieri. 

Carp. Fam. Gypbinibae. 

Kebasi (Pahang) = Selangat q.v. 

Kedemnt. Caranx 

. . Horse-Mackerel. Pam. Carangidae. 

Kedera. See Beianak. 

Grey Mullet. Pam. Mugilidae. 
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Kedewas. See BawaL 

Pomfret Fam. Steomateidae. 

Kedondong* A large bulus-biiliis. 

See Biilus-buius. 

Whiting. Fain. 'Sillaginibae. 

Kekek gedabang (B. M.). Equiila edeniula. 

“ Silver-Bream.'^ Fam. Gereidae. 

Kekek labti. Oazza minuta. 

Silver-Bream.'^ Fam. Gereidae. 

Kekek jawa. Mene macidaia. 

Kekek gedabang. Mene niamilata. 

Morse-Maekerel. Fam. Caeaygibae. 

Kelabaii (Wilk. 524). A fresh water fish (ITnid.). 

(Cf . M. W. & de. B. Ill 129 ) . OsteocJiihis helabm. 
Carp. Fam. Cypeiyibae. 

Keiah (E. M.). Bwrhus hoJus, 

sti tioli&yi. 

Carp. Fam. Oyprixidae. 

Kelalawer (Blkr.). A nf(^nmrius kispidus. 

Angler-fish. Fam. Axtenyaeiidae. 

Kelara (See Walk. 524) . The young of the sembilang. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Keli (Dun. I). E.). Clwrws mdgiir. 

„ (S.). 55 teysmanni 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLUEiBAE. 

Kembai mas. TJitjnmis tliunm 
See Tongkol. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scombribae. 

Note: — K emba! mas and Tombol mas derived froni Tamil 

Kombola mach. 

Kembong (Dun.). Carcm:^ calla, 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Caraxgidae. 

(E M.). Scomher microlepidoUis, 

Mackerel. Fam. Scombrtdae. 

Kemejan. Also Kemennyan. 

Bhynchobatm djeddemis, 

Beaked-Kays. Fam. Ehixobatidae. 
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Kemi. See Gemi- ■, ^ 

Kenderap* , Bagmius sp. ? ■ 

Cat-fisli. Fam. Silupjdae. 

Kepar. An edible fresh water fish, common in ponds and swamps 
See Sleeker Yol. IX Pohjgccmilvm hasseUU. 

(Plate only: no description). 

Fani. OSPHHOMENIDAE. 

Kepaw (Dun.). Catopra fasciata. 

Fresh- water Perch. Fam. Xandidae. 

Kepaa laut (E. M.). OlypMdodm noiatus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. PoMACENrKmAE. 

Kepayat. (See Wilk. 522). A large fish (iinid.). 

Cf. M. W. & de B. Ill 109 Kapyali. 

Mystacoleucus margmaim. 

Carp. Fam, Cyprinidae. 

Keping (E. M. Kepang). Glyphidodon notatus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomacentiudae. 

Kepiyat (M. W. & de B. Ill 179 Kepiat), 

Purhtim scliwmefeldi. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Kerai (Dim. Krai). Barbus goniosorna. 

^ (E. (M. Kereh). „ . neilli, 

„ kwnyet. „ sp. 

„ jelawat. „ „ 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Kerapu (Dun.). BpmephelMs tauvina. 
yp „ Gromileptis aUivelis. 

„ „ Plectropoma 'macidatiim.. 

,, (Day I 450, Dnn. D. E.), Bpinephelus lanceolatus, 

fasciatm, 
boelang. 

panfhermns, 
mroBicola, 
merra,. 

fmcogutiaim, 
^sexfascmMsy''/''^:G 

;h(^verm,: 
salmoides. 

sonoh. Gromileptis altivelis. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. SeRranidae. 


.. (Blkr.E.). 

.. (Blkr.). 

„ karang (Blkr.). „ 

„ lumputr (Blkr.). „ 

„ bIosO‘ (Blkr.). „ 

„ tutul (Blkr.). „ 

„ bebeh (Blkr.). „ 

w >5 n ■ ■' >3 

„ Jilin (K.M.). 
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Keretangs E piiiephelm pmitlierhim, ■ 

Sea-Perch. Fam. ■. Serraxibae. 

Kerittg, Ikan keririg. Lit. dried fish. 

Amphidle scutata, 

■Sea-snipe. Pann iuMPHisiLiBAE. , ■ 

Kerisl (Blkr. Qiirisi mejrah). Symgris ixteniopterus, 
,, ,, ; „ . „ ■■ ■„ japordais. 


Sea-Bream. Pam. Spaeibae. 


Kerisl aji-aji. Sytiagris nematopns, 

„ ■ bail (E. M.).- ScolopsU biUneatns, 

-Sea-Bream. Pam. Sparidae. . 

Kerong-kerang also Mengkerong. 

5;^ (B. E.). Therapoti piita, 

. 5, 5, . 5? qiiadriUneatiis. 

■• ' , « . ■ jj theraps, 

■ >, (Blkr,). ' ■ jarbm. 

• Snapper. ' Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

„ , „ (D., E.). CentrogeTvi/s. vaigimsis. 

Sea-perch. Pam... Serraxidae. . 

Kerosok (E. M.). MomcaniJins cheirocephalm. 

padi (E. M, ■■;Kerusu'..padi). Monacmithm monoceros, 
‘"'Leather Jacket.'" Fam. Balistibae. 

;Kertakok (D. B.,) , BMraStm grnnniem. 

Frog-fishes. Fam. BArEACHiDAE. 

Ketang also Kitang (Dtm. D. E.), Epliippus argm, 

II olacantEus m 
Coral fish. Fam-. Ghaetoboktibae. 

KetaBg (Bun.). Teuthis virgata. 

j,, siellata, 

„ (c.). „ pva. 

„ comatena. 

„ „ ,, dorsalis, 

"Black Trevallj.^^ Pam. Teuthtdidae. 

Ketarap (E, M.). Pseiidoscgrus gJiobhan, 

" Parrot-wrasse/* Pam. Scaribae. 
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Ketewas. See BawaL 
Kia-kia. See Yii kia-kia. , 

KubaL Polpiemm spp. 

A name applied to large fish of this family. 
Threadfins. Fam. Polynemidae. 

Kiida laut (Dun.). Hippocampus liysirix, 

ICiida-kiida ayer (D. R.). Hippocampus giiUulatus. 
'Sea-Horses. Fam. Syngnathidae. 

Kiik0; See Bengkongkong. 

Kaning-kiining. Lutianus erythropterus. 

Snappers. Sub-fam. Lutianikae. 


Kurau. 


PoJynemns paradiseus. 


(G.). 

indicus. 


(E.). 

„ sextarius. 

Kurau pipit 


,, sextarius. 

Kurau janggut 

(Dun.). 

, tetradactylus. 


Threadfins. Fam. Polynemidae. 

Lais (M. W. & de B. II 2i04) . Belodoniichtliys dinema, 

,, Cryptopterus cry ptopterus^ 

(Dim.). „ micropus. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siliieidae. 

Lalang (Dim.). Crossochilus ohlongus, 

„ Rasbora danicomus. 

„ Ghela spp. 

Carp. Fam, Cyprjyidae, 

Lali (M. W. & de B. Ill 24 Langli). Botia hymenophysa. 
Loach. Fam. Cobitidae. 

Lambai. TeutJiis sp, 

Black-Trevally.” Fam. Teuthididae. 

Lampam (M. W. & de B. Ill 178). Puntins schwanefeldi. 
(E. M.). Barbus jerddni. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprihidae. 

Lampila (S.) (Lampile). Botia belUca. 

Fam. Osphromen idae. 

See Belaga* 
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Landok (Pahaiig). Sparus datma, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Langgai. Trichmrus savala. ' 

‘‘ Barracoiita.'' Fain. Trichii:kii)AE. 

Langi. A term, applied to Tenggiri of the largest size, 

Laii (East coast). Polpnewus sextariiis, 

Jew-fisli. Fam. Polynemidae. 

Lawang (C. & S. diet. I'll). 

Cf. M. W. & de B. II .259. Fangasius sp. 

5 , 2-il. Bagaruis sp. 

Cat-fish, F-am. Sieuridae. 

Lawi ay am. See Bulu ay am. 

Layer, Layeran or Selayer (Dun. D. laiar). HisUaphorm gla^ 
dins. 

Sail-fish. Fain. . Hlstiophoribae. 

Layur (D. E.) also Selayar. Triclimrus savala. 

'' Barracoiita.’' Fam. Trichiuridae. 

Lebai (E. Lebis). MvMoides fkuvcdineatns, 

Upenens luiens, 

,, iragula, 

Ee<l-Mullet. Fam. Mullidae. 

Lebam, See Debam. 

Le!e (Wilk, 629) JaT. Clanas punetaius. 

(M. W. A de B. II 189). ,, melanoderma. 

„ „ 191). „ batracJms. 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLUiUDAE. 

Lembat (M. W. & de B. II 190). Olarim nmihofi. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Lembu (Dim.). Ostfacion cor nidus. 

Box-fishes. Fam. OsTRAcioxTiBAE. 

Trimamllms sp. 

Leather- jackets.’" Fam. Balistibae. 

Lepii (Dim.). Aniennarius Mspidm. 

.:liigler-fish. Fam. AKTEXXAPaiDAE. 

„ (Dun. I). E.). Symnddium h07Tidum. 

,, (E.). Scorpaenapolyprion, 

,, „ Pterois ant emmia. 

y, panjaeg (E. M.). Pelor didaciylum, 

Goblin-fishes. Fam. Score aenidae. 

Malay ' Yarieties are' Lep;ii semaram. ■ t./' . 't 

„ . beranyuL,' 

, laiidak. " 
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Mata laiat (Hmitseh Jour. S'. B. E. xi. S. Dec., 1912). 

Haplochilus pancliax. 

Millions.^'' Fam. Cyprikodontidae. 

Lidah also Lidah-lidah (Dim.). Cynoglossus Uda. 

„ grandisqudmis, 

„ Imgua. 

(Dim. C.). Plagmia Inlmeata, 

Cynoglossus elongatns, 

„ Psettodes eruniei, 

„ baji (D. E.). Synaptura orientalis. 

,, lampiir (D. E.). Pynaptum commersormm, 

(C.). Cynoglossus cantoris, 

Plat-fisli. Fam. Pleuronectidae. 

•'See also Sa-belah. 

Lisah (C.). Penophtlialmus schlosserL 

(Miid-Skipper). Goby. Fam, Gobiidae. 

Logu (D. E.). Choerops oligacantJms, 

Parxot-fislies.’^ Fam. Labridae. 

(E. M.). Myripristis murdjan, 

Silver-Bream.’^ Fam. Berycidae. 

Loma (E. M.). TJiynmchdhys sandkliol. 

Garp. Pam. Cyprinidab. 

Luding. A term applied to small Tenggiri. 

Luli (C.). Harpodon nehereus. 

See Lumi. Fam. Scofelidae. 

Lumban (E.). Teuthis java. 

The Black Trevally of Australia 
Black Trevally.^’ Fam. Teuthididae. 

LiimL Harpodon nehereus. 

The Bombay-duek.” Pam. Scopelidae. 

Liindii (M. W. & de B. II 345). Macrones gnlio. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Malong (Dun. D. E.). Muraeriesox talahon. 

„ talahonoides, 
cmereus. 

Conger eels. Fam, Muraekidae. 

Mamong. Caranx sp., 

Horse-Mackerel, Pam. Caiungidae. 
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Mandi abu, Diagramma spTp. 

“ GnmteTS.” Fam. Peistipokatidae. 

„ Kovacula spp. 

“Parrot-fishes.” Fam. Labeidae. 

Mata beliak (M. W. & de B. II 6S Mata belo). 

Clupea (Alosa) hamgurta. 

See Beliak mata. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeibae. 

Mayong. Arius sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silueidae. 

Mempinis. BngrauUs spp. 

(“Wliite-baii”) Herring. Fam. Cbupeidae. 

Mempurong. Also Porong or Purong. 

Lycothrissa, crocodihis. 

(Sprat or Anchovy.) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Menangin. Elops liaicaiensis. 

Giant Herring. Fam. Eiopsidae. 

Mengkai or Mingkai (lAilk. 651). -k species oi Bay. 

Mengkerong. See Kerong-herong. 

Merab (E. M.). Liitianvs rosevs. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lctiaxikae. 

Merab China. Caesio pinjalu. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Merawan. Lutiamissf. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

Mudin or Mudim. ASaMn/s wt/ops. 

Mesikor. Diagrammasgp. 

“ Grunters.” Fam. Phistipomaiidae. 

„ Novacula sp. 

Parrot-fishes. Fam. Labeidae. 

Mefsuji. Histiophorus 

Said to be smaller than Selayer. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoeidae. 

Fam. Scopelidae. 

Nandong (Kedah) = Selangat. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 
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Nylor-nyior (I). E. Nior-nior). Trachymtusovatm, 

Tile Bart of Australia. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fani. Carangidae. 

INyiia-iiyiia (Dun.). Barilius guttatiis, 

Luoiosoma setigerum. 

Carp. Fam. Cypriahdae. 

•Otek (Blkr.). Arius utik. 

Cat-fish. Fani. Siluridae. 

Paclial. See Parang-parang. 

.Pake. See Ren ny an. 

Pala (Dim.). Betta pugnax. 

Fam. OSPHROMEYIDAE. 

See Belaga, 

Parang-parang (M, W. & de B, II 18). Ghirocentrus dorab. 

The tems iised to describe different sizes of this fish 
are: 

Pachal, largest. 

Tegap, large. 

Chabok, medium. 

Sudip, small, 

Chabok setu or setul is the term applied to this fish 
when caught, (uuiaily in seine nets) in shallow 
water: amongst the marine plant (setul). 

The Dorab. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Pari kebas (C.). Narcme iimleL 

„ ,, Astrape dipterygia. 

„ linchin „ Temera hardwickiL 
„ bunga. (C. banga), Astrape dipierygia. ^ 

Electrie-Eays. Fam. Torpedinidae. 

Pari dedap (Dun.). Urogymivus asperrimus. 

„ beting Trygon mrnak, 

„ bendera „ sephen. 

„ daun 

„ lalat. Trygon walga, 

,, rennyau ,, huhlii, 

Bting-Eays. Fam. Trygonidae. 
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Pari kelawar (C.). Mijlxohatis vesperiiKo, 

Jang (C. D.). Aeiohatis mrinarL 
„ daiin (C.). Rhinoptera adspersa, 

,, pans (D.). Dicerohatis eregoodoo, 
j, 5 , (Dun). Ceratoptera ehrenbergii, 
5 , , kola j, 

Eagk-Eajs. Pam. Myliobatidae. 

Pasir (Dun.). Acantliopsis clioerorhynclins^ 
Loaches. Pam. Cobitidae. 

55 (E. M.). Laheo hoggui. 

Carp. Pam. Cypkinidae. 


Pasir-pasir also Mempasir .(Blkr.). 

S3 

33 

33 

33 


Scolopsis personatns , , 

55 cancellatus, 

55 cUiatus, 

55 MUneatus. 

55 . vos^maerL 
55 himaculatm, 

55 mmogramma. 


Sea-Bream. Pam. Spaeidae. 


Patin (M. W. & de B. II 251), Pangasim pangasius. 
Cat-fish. Pam. Siluridae. 

Patong (S. petong). Cadopra fasciata. 

Fresh-water Perch. Pam. Isandidae. 

Pechafi periok (C.). Loboies sunnamsmis. 

The Dusky Perch. Fani. Lobotidae, 

Pednkang (M. , W. & de B." II 32?') . Anak dukang. 
Hemipimelodusborn£efisis, 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

■ See Beliikang.'-. 

Pelaga. Also Ampit-ampit, Pala :and Befaga. 

Betia pugrWbx, 

5 , heJlica. 

Fam. OSPHROMENIDAE. 

Pelaling. Siamese 5 pla = fish. 

Horse mackerel. Fam, C-^iRANGiDAE. 

Pelata (Meek. Siamese Pla-thii). iScom 6 er microlepidotus. 
Mackerel, lam. Scombridae. 

Varieties are. Pelata Bali and Pelata minyak. 
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Petek-petek (Dun.). AmUssi^ ranga. _ 

commersonn, 

” ” Sea-Perch. Pam. Seeba^’idae. Sub-fam. Ambassikae. 

Peti, Ikan peti. A name applied to the Box fishes. 

See Buiital. Pam. Ostkaciontidae. 


Petong (S.). Catopm fasciata. 

Presh-vater Perch. Pam. 


Nandidae. 


Pias. Dorosoma chacunda. 

Herring. Pam. Ceupeidae. 

Pi jat-pi jat. Scolopsis torqmtns. 

Sea-Bream. Pam. Spaeidae. 


Pinang-pinang (D. R-)- 

(E. M.). 


Cliaetodon octofasciatus. 

vagahundus. 


Coral fish. Pam. Cjiaetodontidae. 
Sparus datnia. 

Sea-Bream. Pam. Spaeidae. 


Pipit C'helmo rostraiiis. 

Coral fish. Pam. Chaetodontidae. 

Ponggok. A fish inhabiting reefs. Unidentified. 

Porong. See mempurong. 

Puchuk (Cl). TricMvrus samla. 

haumela. 

“ Barraeouta.” Pam. Teichiceidae. 
Puchok pisang (Unid.). Carp. Pam. Ctpeinidae. 


Pukul gendang (E. M.). Perm pulchella. 

Star-gazer. Pam. Leptoscopidab. 

Puntong damar. See Belanak. 

Puput. Also Puput Malacca. 

f M W & de B. II 90) . Pellom amblyuropterus. 
” ^ „ elongata. 

(M. W. & de B. II 93) „ dussumieri. 

Baconda russelliam. 
Herring. Pam. Clepeidae. 

Puput (E.). Hemirhctmph'as limbaius. 

Puput banang „ 

OaxHSsh. Pam. SoOMbeesocidaE. 
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Piiteh (Dim. as Barbtis nuwuktius). Pmtiiis hinotatm. 

„ ( ;»/ „ „ apogon), . Cj/docheiUcMlips apogon, 

„ ( „ ). Ilmiora vulgaris. 

„ ( „ nA Bmljus obfusirosiris), - Mystmoleiicm margirntm. 

Carp. Fain. Cyprinidae, 

Puyii. iVls'O Puyu-puyu and Pepiiyii. 

5 , (S. Dim). Armbas scmidens. 

The Cliinbiiig Perch. Fam. Ospheomenibae. 

Rapang* Also Repaiig. 

See Belanak rapang and Gelaiiia rapasig. 

RcMiyaii. Athenna forshtli. 

5, temmmcki. 

SancDSnielte. Fam. AthePvINidae, 

Riit-riii. (Dull.). Lais hexanema. 

Cat-fish. Pam. Siluridae. 

Roiig (Dun.). DmigiU cuvieri. 

beras (C. & S', diet. 271). Idem ? 

(B. M.). Labeo meruleus. 

Caip. Fam. Cyprinibae. 

Riimborig-rtimbong (E. M.). Lutianus quadras. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

Ruini-riimi (D. E.). Echineis naucrates- 

Sucking-fish. Fam. Echineidibae. 

Sa-belah (Dun.). Sgiiaptura achira. 

(C.). Psetiodes erumei. 

„ Pseudorhombus riLssellii. 

Flat-fish. Fam. PimcmoNBCTmAE. 

See Lidab. 

Saga! (B.). Caramx gallus. 

■ , ■ (D. E.). ' ■ „ armatns . , ■ 

Horse-Mackerel. Pam, Carangidae. 

Sal (Walk. 367) . A kind of Bay. 

'SSbaraii also ' Barau-baraii , (Dun.). HampaUi mucrolepidoba 
{Barbus hampal.) 

(E. M.). ,, liexastichus. 

Carp. Fam. CYPBimnAE. 

\S,eb€kah. 

Sea-Perch. Sub-fam. Chilodipterinae. 
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Sebekali karang. Myripristis murdjan. 

Xannygai. Fam. Berycidae. 

SMakang (R. M.). (rerra altispinnis. 

^^Silver-Bream. Fam. Geeridae. 

Sekiki See Kekek. 

Selampai (C.). Collichthys bmurita. 

Jew-fish. Fam. Sciaenidae. 

Selangat (M. W. & de B. II 26 selangkat). 

Dorosoma chactinda. 

,, belau ,, msm, 

„ ■ ■ toll . ■ ,, ' sp. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Selangiii (C.). Pohjnemus tetradactylus, 

„ ,5 sextarius. 

Thread-fins. Fam. Poea^nemidae. 

Selar (Dun). Caranx hurra, 
j, „ Trachynotm bailloni, 

j, batang (E.) . Caranx djeddaba, 

y, abu-abu (E. M-). ire. 

,, kutiing „ n gymmsiethoides, 

5, letup-letup. „ oblotigvs, 

5; „ „ J, compressus. 

The Malays of Singapore differentiate between three 
aizes of Selar batang, viz.^ 

Small, Seiar renchih. 

Medium, „ keledek. 

Large, „ hsit&ng. 

Other varieties, Selar bulat and Selar ieplr. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidab, 

Selayer. Hisiiophorus gladivs. 

Sail-fish. Fam. HisTioPHOEinAE. 

Selayur, Tnchitirus savala, 

Barracouta.-’^ Fam. Trich 3URI0 Ab, 

Selemab. LactaHus deUmtulits, 

Fam. Lactariidae. 

Sellap (D. R. Saliup). Cbormemns lysan. 

, ' -i-'r-j? ' i; ; sancU-pefri, 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. CaRx1HGII)Ae. 
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Sellchiii, Atmnipses cueruleopunctafms. 

Parrot-fish. Pam. Labridae. 

Seligi (E.). Anacmtlms harh^ 

Ijeather- jackets. Fam. Balistidae. 

Selikor* The s}aionYm in Singapore for a large Cfiencliarii. 
Cwrcmx rotileri, 

.’Seiimaiig (M. W. & de B. Ill 330). EpalzeorJn/nch us Icallopterus, 
Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Seliedilng. Feniapus spp. 

CTriinters.’^ Fam. Pristipoiiatidae. 

Seliiang (S.). Rashora argyrotaenia. 

„ (Dim.). trUmeata. 

(E-). Bmiliits guttatus. 

Small varieties are known as Seluwang betas C. & S. 
diet. 271. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae, 

Seliidii (Blkr. as Pseiidanus arms, 

(C. Surdudu). .Irii/s macromtacarvtliiis. 

Cat-iish. Fam. Siluridae. 

-Semangka (D.). Apogon frenaixis. 

Sea- Perch. Snb-fam. Chilodipterixae. 

See Sebekali.; ■ 

Shmsivam, (Amfrog imps iimigien^^^ 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Serraxii>ae. 

,, (B. M.). Centropogon indiciis, 

,, karang (E. M.). Synancm veiTUcosa. 

Goblin-iish.'’ Fam. Scoiipaeni3>ae. 

Seinbak. See ToiigkoL. 

Seitibilang (I). E.). Ploiosus cmiiiis. 

„ {€. Blkr.). Paraplotosus albilaPris. 

karang (M. Wf &.de B. II 230).* Plotosm anguillaris. 
Cat-fish. Fam, SiLEEiDAE. 

Seitipilaf Also Sempilai (Wilk.) and Lampile (S.), 

See Belaga. 

Fighting-li.-h. Fam. OsPHEOMExmAE. 

Senangin (C.). Poly7hemustetradaM)tplm, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
f;:' A/; seMmius. 

Thread-fins. Fam, Polynemidae. 
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Sendarat. Lidimim argentimamdatus. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

Senderong (D. senderaiig sendok). Plectropoma maculaium. 

Epinephehis sexfasciatus^. 

Sea-Percli. Fam. Sereanidae. 

Seegaring. See Wilk. 3SP. Also Karin g. 

€f. M. W. & de B. Ill 152, Sengkarlng, 
Laheoharbus taml)ra. 

Carp. Fam. CypiuNiBAE. 

Senofiong. il large Seoangin. 

Seeyor. Psetimfaldformes, 

Bat-fisb. Fain. Scorpibibae. 

Sepat. (Diiii). OspJifvmenm triclw 
Fam. OSPHROMENIBAE. 

Sepat karang (E. M.). Lohotes surinamensis. 

The Dusky Perch. Fam; Lbboito^^ 

Sepat’karaii'g* Pempheris ^, 

BulFs 'Eyes/^ ■ ' Fam. 'Pempheribae. , : 

Serandong (See Wilk:, 3S1) . -■ A fresh water Mi. . (Unidentified) .. 
/Sit is sometbing like the SelangatU 

Serasali. ■ Literally rubbish^' manure. ■ , 

■ Ikan serasah. , ..Small and immature fisli.mised as- 

. ’ manure.' - . 

Seriding (Biui.). Equula edeniula. 

Silyer-Bream.” Fam. Gerribae. 

Setoka. A sma,li Eay. ■ 

Setosiggaeg. Monoceniris japonicus. 

Knight-fishes. Fam. Monocentribae. 

Setu or SettiL A marine plant with edible fruit. Enhalns aco- 
roide~^. 

See Parang-parang setn and Tambaii setw, 

Sia-sla (E. M.). Diploprion lifasdaium, 

Amhasds gynocephalus. 

SeaPerch. Fam. Sereakibae. 

Siakap (G.). Laies caharifer, 

Sea-Perch. Pam. Seeeahibae. 

Sirat-sirat, A marine eel (unid.). 
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Songsotig arm. Carmix sp. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Caeangidae. 

Sudip. Anak sudip. .The young of the Ikan paraii'g. 

Sumplt Siimpit-sumpit. 

(Dun. C. D. R.). Toxotes eliaiareus. 

(Blkr.). „ jaculwtor. 

Blow-pipe fish. Fam. ToxotiDxIE. 

,, Ohelmo rostratus. 

Chaetodon vagaiundas. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaei?odontii>ae. 

Susur batang (Dun. Sulir batang, as Easbora dmiico-nius.) 
Rash ora eitiihoveni. 

Carp. Fam, Cyprinidae. 

Talang (Dun.). Cliorinemus lysan, 

„ smioti-petrL 

„ moadetta. 

Large specimens of Chormem/us are usually called 
Talang and small ones Seliap. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Tali (S.) ? Acanthopsis choerorliynchiis. 

Loach. Fam. Cobitidae. 

Tambak. See Bawa! tambak. 

Tamban (M. AV, & de B. II 58' tembang), Clupeoides Ule, 

,, (M. AAk & cle B. II 76) . Clupea (Earengida) fimbriata. 

betul (C. hatal), Ghupea perforata. 
bulat (C,). Dussumieria acuta, 

„ nipis (€.). Clupea perforata. 

„ siantan. Clupea {Harengula) 

{AmUygaster) Uiogmter. 

„ chinchang rebong. 

,, jeboh. Dussumieria acuta, 

■ .5 ” ■■ ■ 

Tamban. Anak tamban jebob.' SprateUoides ddicaiulus. 

gracilis. 

Also Tamban sku (unid.) & Tamban beluru (xmid.) 
(“Sardines”) Herring. Fam. CtuPEiDAE. 

Tambera. Also Tembera or Tebera. 

(M. W. & de B. Ill 152). Labeoharhm tamhra. 
Carp. Fam. Cypeinidae. 
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Tampok-tampok (Wilk. 1B1). Gerres ohlongus, 

Fam. Gerridae. 

Tanda-tanda (Wilk. 193). ■ Liitumus sUlaoo. 

„ hoJiar. 

Snapper. .Siib-fam. Lutiakjnae. 

Tapa also Tapah (Dan.). GaUichrous pabda. 

Cf. M. W. & (le B. II 202. Wallago spp. 

Cat-fish. Fain. Sjluridae. 

Tebal bibir (Ik M.). Dkgramma mictiim, 

„ pimctatiim. 

,, (D. E. ). „ crmsipimmi, 

,, „ (Ik). „ pictiim, 

'' Gruiitens.’' Fam. Pristipoaiatidae. 

Tebal pipi = Qerut-gerut q.T. 

Tekok (onom.). Ilalieiiiaea sieUaia, 

Croakers. Fain. Malthi dak. 

Telan. See Tilan. 

Telan rumput (E. M.). Kijphosus (Pimelepferus) cinerascens^ 
Drummer.’’ Fam. Kyfhosidae. 

Tembakul. Feriopthulmus sclilosmrk 

(Miul-skipper) Goby. Fam. Gobhdae. 

Tembelian. Barbus sp. 

Carp. Fam. Ch'pRiNiDAE. 

Tembereh (C. Tembari). Sciaena diacmitkus. 

(Wilk. 181). OtoUthtm ptinctakis, 

' Jew-fish. Pam. SciAEKmAE. 

Temengalan (E, M.). Barbus btirmamcus, 

(Blkr. Teban-galang). AmhlyrliyncM imn-^ 

cairn. 

Carp. Fam. Gyprinidae. 

Temeisggong (Blkr.). Briacariilim Uyenus, 

Sea-perch. Fam. Sehranidae. 

Temenoitg = Kembong. q.v. 

Temoleh (E. Tamaleh, as Barbus apogon.) C gcloclieiliclithys 

apogon. 

Carp. Fam. Catrihibae. 

Temperas (Ik M. as Barbus apogon.) C y clock eilicMliys apogon^ 
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Tempiiwa (Wilk. 188 as Barbus apogon,) CgdocJi-eiUcMhys 
apogon. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprinidae. 

Tenggirl (Duii.j. Cijhium kiMvL 

„ (C.). commersoniL 

„ ,, limolatum, 

yy batang^ {!),). „ commersoniL 
y, musang „ 

55 papan (C.). „ giittatum, 

Tlie descriptive terms Tenggiri liiding, T. tohok, T® 
padi, T, timdan and Langi are used with reference to the 
size of these fish. 

Mackerel. Pam. Scombrioae. 

The Tenggiri is the weH-knovni sporting fish, the 
Spanish Maekered of the Philippines and iliistralia. 


Tengkerong, See Kerong-kerong, 

Tenok. SpJiyraena novae-JioIlandiae, 

„ oMiisata. 

55 jello. 

Small Kacbang-kachang, larger Alu-aiu, largest size 
Tenok. 


"^ Barracudas." Fain. Sphyiliekidae. 

Terbiil. OsteocMliis JiasseUi. 

6T S. “Teboye” Duncker p. ^Oo. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprinioae. 

Teri (M. W. & de B. II 46 ). Stolephorus commersoniL 
„ „ „ indicus. 

(“Wliitebait”) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Teripang (E. M.). Smrus indicus. 

Fam. S'copELiDAE. ’ 

Terubok (M. W. & cle B. II 66). Glupea {Alosa) macrura. 

„ padi „ » 3j 

: „ ’korin „ , » » ®P- 

Herring. Fam. Glupeidae. 

Tilan. Also telan (Dun.). Mimtacemlulus unicolor. 

„ maculatus. 

(Dun. D.). „ m-matus. 

Spiny-Bels. Fam. Mastacembelid.'IE. 
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Tilaii pasir (D. E,). Trypmcheti vagina. 

Goby. Pam. Gobiidae. 

Tlmah-timali. Soe also Selaynr and Langgai. 

(Dim.), TTichiurus swvala. 

„ hatimela. 


Barracoiita.' ’ Pam. Trichiuridae. 

Timiiis-timiiri also Mentimun (E. M.). Lutiamis Vmeolatm. 

„ demssatus, 

„ vitta. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Letianinae. 

Tlram* EngrmiKs sp. ; 

Herring. Pam. Glupeibab. 

Todak, also Chericliodak (Dun.). Belone camila. 

55 (Dim. C. E.), 55 strongykirus, 

55 (Dun. D.). cJioram, 

)) (G.). 55 anniilata. 

55 pen dek (Penang) (Blkr.). Hermrhamphus georgii. 

55 55 ( j\d!'alacca ) 55 55 ^aT, 

Gar-fish. Pam. ScoMBRESociDAE. 

Toka-toka also Setoka. A small Eay. 

Tokak (Blkr. Toka). Cossyphus diana, 

55 Chaerops onmopterus. 

Parrot-fish. Pam. Labridae. 

Toiwan (E.). Opliiocephalus siriatus, 

‘^^Miirrel.” Pam. Ophioc£PHalii>xVE. 

Tomhol mas (E. M.). Tliynmis tliunnina. 

The Tunny. See Kembal mas. 

'Mackercd. Pam. Scombridae. 

Tombong damar (Wilk. 181 ). A fish (iinid.) 

See Puntong damar. 

Tongkol. TJiymiiis thumiim. 

Small sized fish are called Cboreog, medium sized 
specimens Sembak, large ones Tongkol and exeeptionally 
large ones Kembal mas or Tombol mas. 

The Tunny or Tuna. 

Mackerel. Pam. Scombridae. 

Tudong periok also Tudong tempayan. 

(Blkr. Tudjong-prio). Platax baiavianus, 

55 vespertilio. 

Coral-fish. Pam. Chaetodoktidae. 
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Tiili# Literally deaf. See Selangat tiili* 

Tutnbok banlr. Ektiopliorus sp. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoridae, 

'Twmbok tebing (Dun. Tumbok ka tubing). Neg. Semk 
Luciocspkalus pulcher. 

Fain. OsPHROMENIDAE. 

Tiiejang langit. Triucanthm 

'' Leather-Jackets.'’'’ Fam. Balistidae. 

Ubi (C.). Silkiffo sHiaina, 

Whitiiig.^^ Fam. Sillagiyidae. 

Udip. Petit ikan parang (Favre). See Sndip. 

Uitibiit-.iimbiit ('S. Mombu), Dangih Imeata. 

(M. W. & -de B. Ill 116 Umby-nmbn) . D. ciivieri 
Barijnotus mierolepis. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixibae. 

Undok-nndok. Hippocampus sp. 

The Sea-Horse. 

Fam. SyxGXATHii>AE. 

Ungar (Wilk. 51). lAvtmrius argeritlnmculwtus, 

„ joliniL 

Snapper. Siih-fam. Lutiaxi^^ 

Unsat or iisat. Flotosus sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLiTRiDAE. 

Ya (R. M.) . C arch anas dussu mieri, 
tenggiri. Galeoeerdo rayneri. 

Sharks. Fam. CUechariidae. 

Yii bengkong (D.). Sphgrna {Zygaena) malleus, 

(D.). i Uochii. 

Hammer-head Sharks. Fam. Sphyrnidab. 

Yu -p^ndeU {D.). Scylluim marmorahim. 

„ chechak {!). Chikak). Stegostomia, tigrimm^^ 

„ tokek (C. Tokay). „ » 

„ tokek (C. Tokay). Chiloscylliim, indicim . 

„ belangkas (D.). „ » 

Dog-fehes. Fam. ScYBLiDAB. ^ 

„ parang (Hun.). PrisUs eiispidattis. 

,, gergaji „ „ „ 

„ todak (D.). „ » 

Saw-fishes, Fam. Pkistidae. 

„ kia-kia (D.). Bhynchobatus djeddensis. 

,, „ (F-)- Rhmobatus thonini. 

Beaked-Bays. Fam. Ehinobatidae. 



Families of Malayan Fishes. 

PART 111. 


ELOPSIDAE {GIANT-HERBINGi 

EIops fiawaiensis Eegan. Bandmig, Mermigiti. 

Megalops cyprinoides Brouss. BuMn-hulmi, 

' . NOTOPTEW {FEATHER-BACKS). 
Notopterus notopterus Pall. Belida., 

„ chitala H. B. „ 

GHANIDAE (THE 2I1LK-FISE), 

Chanos chanos Porsk. Ban da ng, Jmigas. 

CLUPEIDAE {EERRINGS, SHADS, ETC.). 

Chirocentrus dorab Porsk, 

Spratelloides deiicatulus Beiin. 

gracilis Sclileg. 

Diissumieria acuta C. ¥. 


hasseltii Blkr. 
Dorosoma nasus BL 

„ chacunda II. B. 

Setipinua breviceps Cant. 

„ ' taty C. V. . 

Lycothrissa crocodilus BIkr. 
Engraulis baelama For^k. 

S:*'ayi Blkr. 
mystax BL Selin. 

„ setirostris Brouss. 

spp. 

Stolephorus commersonii Lae. 
indicus v. H. 

^5 tri Blkr. 

Coilia dussumieri C. Y,': '■:[ 
„ quadriiilis Giinth. 
Clupeoides Hie C. V. 


Fcmng-pamng . 

A nak ia rn han j eb oh . 

7} 

Taniban biilaf, T. jehoh. 
Tanihan jeboh. 

SHangai belau, Nandong^ 
Kehasi, 

SeUngat, Kehasi, Nandong^ 
Bias. 

Bimg-biang. 

. P7 

Mempurong, 

Kasi-lmi. 

Bangkok, 

Biilu ayatn. 

Bangkok. 

Timm, Mempinis, JemhM^ 
Bilis , ' Ten , ; - ; ■ 

Bung a ayer, Teri. 

Teri, Bilis. 

Biilu again. 

Tamhan, T. chinchang 
bong. 
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'Cliipea (Amblygaster) cliipeoides Tmibmi 

Blkr. 


(Ambiygaster) lelogaster G, T. 
Ciiipea (Alosa) toll C. Y. 

„ „ ' macriira Blkr, 

„ ,, kanagiirta Blkr. 

„ ,, spp. 

(fiarengu’ia) “fiinbrlataC. Y. 
55 5, moluccensis Blkr. 

55 perforata Oant, 

Pellona amblyiiropteriis Blkr, 

,5 eiongata Bemi. 

55 dussumieri C. Y. ■ 

Opisthopterus tartoor G, Y. 
Raconda russelliana Gra3\ 


Tamhan- simian, 

TeruhoJc padi, 

Teruiok^ lhan henghalis. 
BeMalc mata. 

Tmihok korm. 

Tamhati^ 1\ sia;fitan. 

BUiuk mata fmvtan, 

Tamban bHul, T, nipis, 

Puput, P\ Melaka, 

jy yy ■ 

55 , : 55 , ' BHiak mata^ 

kapok, 

Chan do ng. 

Pupal, Ohandong, 


SCOPELIDAE 
Saurida tumbil Bl. 


(QUEENSLAND-BMELT, ETC,), 
BMiingkor. 


Saiirus myops Bl. Bolin. 

55 indicus Day. 
Harpodon nehereus H. B. 


Al itdin or M u dim, 
Teripang. 

Lutni, LuU. 


CYPRINODONTIDAE ("' MILLIONS "’) . 
liaplochilus panchax. Mata lalat. 

SILURIDAE {CAM-EISH), 

Clarias melanoderma Blkr. Lele, 

55 nieuhofi C. Ak Lembat, 

55 batrachus L. Lele, K Mi. 

■55 teysmanni Blkr. . Keli, 

Silnrichthys pbaiosoma Blkr. Gernang darat, 

Waliago sp. Tupa, Tapah, 

Belodofitichthys dinema Blkr. Lms, B(igahak, 

Callichrous pabda H. B. Tapa, Tapah, 

Crytoptems cryptopterus Blkr. Lais, 

55 micropus Blkr. ■ n 

Paraplotosus albilabris G. N, . Senibilang. 

Plotosus sp. I nsat or isat. 

canius H. B. Semhilang, Eelara, Gernang, 

55 anguillaris Bl. Semhilang karang. 

I Duncker and Rowell give 0. 7 mgur H. B. for K61i, wBich is now 
regarded by Max Weber and de Beaufort as a synonym of C, batrachus. 
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Lais tiexaneina Bikx. 

Pangasiiis spp. , 

■ pangasiiis H. B. 

„ polyiiranodon Blkr. 

Ariiis thalassiniis Eiipp. 

. sagor H. B. 

„ leiotetocephalus Blkr. 

macronotacantlius Blkr. 

„ iitik Blkr. 

„ . maciilatijs Tbiiirb. 

, „ S],>13. , ,, 

Hemlpimelodiis borneeosis Blkr. 


Bm-rkt, ? 

Lawmig. 

Pwtm, 

Jucmi. 

Jahmi. 

Dun, 

FMu kang, Bel ukcmg , 
Seliidu. 

Otelc, 

Seliidii, 

Mayong^ Bagol% 
Pedukang, 


JWacrones nigriceps C. V. 

nemiirus 0. T. 
„ planiceps C. Y. 

„ guHo H. B. 

, . „ ■ foleekeri. 

Bagarius sp. . 


Baumg, 

Duri, Bamig, Engor-engor. 
Baling kiming. 

Lundu. 

Engonengor, 

It end crap. 


COBITIDAE AND CYPRINIDAE (LOACIIBS AXD CARPS:). 


COBITIDAE (LOACEES). 


Acanthopsis choirorhynchus Blkr, Pasir. 
Botia bymenophysa. LalL 


CYPRiniDAE (CARPS). 


Chela oxygaster C. Y. 

JRasfoora argyro taenia Blkr. 

„ trilineata Steind. 

„ lateristriata var. 

trana Blkr. 
einthoveni Blkr. 

„ vulgaris Duncker. 

Luciosoma setigerum C. 

Amblyrhynchichthys truncatus 

Blkr. 

Mystacoieucus marginatus C. Y. 
Dangila cuvieri C. Y. 

„ burtnanica Day. 

iincata Saw, 

Barynotus microlepis Blkr. 
Thynnichthys sandkhol Sykes. 


Laliing. 

Sehiang, Cherecheh. 
SMiimig. 

suma- 

P id ell. 

Susur bn tang, Lalang. 
Ptdeh. 

Nyua-nijua. 

Temengalan. 

Kepagat. Pideh. 

TJmhuCuinbut, Rong). Ka- 
wan-kaivan. 
Kawan-kawan. 
UnibnBumhiit. 

' ■ n ^ ?3 : 

Loma. 
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Osteocliiliis keiabau Popta. . 

hasselti ,C. T. 

Harnpaia macrolepldota C. T. 
Labeobarbii’s tambra €. Y., 

Cyclocheilichthys ap-ogO'ii C. Y- 


Puntiiis schwanefeldi Blkr. 

„ bieotatiis C. A". 

Barbichthys iaevis C. 

LabeO' caeruleus Day. 

„ boggut Sykes. 

Epalzeorhynchits kallopterus 
. Blkr.’, 

Crossochilus obloegiis €. AD. 
Barbus burmanicus Da}’. ' 

,5 ' Jerdoni., ' 

,5 hexastiehus AIcLelL 
„ . neiili Day. 

; ■ kofiis Blkr. , , 

. stracheyi. Day. 

■ . , , oatesii Blgr.. 

Bariiius guttatus Day. ,■ 
(Unidentifieci),' 


Keiabau. 

Terbul. 

Seharau. 

TamMra also Te-mMfa, ^ 
Cktring, Smgarmg. 

Beh eras. Temperas, Cli em- 
peras, PnieJi, Tlmpm, 
Temoleh.^ 

Lampam, Kepiat. 

Piiteh, Kerai. 

Bentvlu. 


Pasir, 

SMnuifhg. 

Lalcmg. 

Tenimgalan, 

Lampam, 

Seharau, 

Kerai. 

Kelali. 

5? ■ 

Dami. 

SM umig, Ky ua-ny iia. 
Darob-rlaroJc, Pucliok pisang^ 
Kerai jelawat, K. hunyet* 


ANaUILLIDAE, CONQRIDAE, OPH 1 CHTHYIDAE, ETC, 
■ {EBLS/COmER^EKLS, ETC.). :: T 


Muraenesox c^ereiis Forsk,-. ■ 

' V ' taiabou Oaiit. 
yy' ' ' iaMbonoMts. 

Pisoodonophis cancrivoriis .Sich. ; 

Muraena ; (gy meothorax) ■ undii--. 

lata , La^,. , „ 

(Unidentified). 


, 'Mahng: 

BelinC 


):Lak% simhilmg, SiraPsifaL 
BMddmg. 


symbranchidae:' {Swamp'^eels). 

Monopteriis albus Ziiiew. Behit. 

Macroteitia caligans Cant. BaluL 
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, SYNGNATHIDAE, AMPHISILIDAE {SEA-HORSES 
AND SKELETON-FISHES). 

Hippocampiis guttwlatos Cut. Kuia-kuda. 

,, hystrix K. P. Kuda laid. 

Ampliisile sciitata L. Kering. 

SCOMBRESOCIDAE {GAB-PIKES, GAB-FISHES AND 
FLYING-FISHES). 


Todak. 


Pup at. 

Todak pendek. Puput ban- 
(mg. 

Jolong-jolong, J en j along . 


Belone cancila H. B. 

,, strongyiiiTus v. H. 

■ choram Forsk. '■ 

,, annuiata C. Y. 

Hemirhamphus iimbatus C. Y. 
„ far Forsk. 

„ cantoris Blkr. 

buffonis .0. Y. 
pogonognathus 
Blkr. 

„ fluviatiHs Blkr. 

georgii C. Y. 

Exocoettis oligoiepis Blkr. 

neglectus Blkr. 

■ nigripinnls C. Y. ■ 

' specnliger Yak 


ATHERINIDAE {SAND-S2IELTS) . 

Atberina forskalL Emingaii, Pakii, 

„ temmincki, .. .. 


Todak pendek. 
BeMang. 


MUQiLIDAE (GREY MULLETS), 


Mugil planiceps C. Y. 
speigieri Blkr. 

„ vaigiensis Q. G. 

„ cnnnesius C. Y. 

bleekeri ? 
oeur Forsk. 

„ borneensis Blkr. 

spp. 


Belamk, Je m p ul, 
B, tamok. 


55 


Belanak rapcmg. 
„ tamok. 


angin, B. put eh, B. ke- 
dera, Piding damar, 
Pun to ng da-mar. Tom- 
hong ciamar^ B. ba- 
kau, Belong. 
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POLYNEMIDAE (THREADFINS). 

Polynemus indicus Shaw. Kurau, K. janggut, Kulal. 

„ sextarius Bl. Scha. Kurau,, K. pipit, Lau. 

„ tetradactylus Shaw. Kurau janggut, Smmgin, 

Senolnong, Kubal. 

„ paradiseus Bl. Kurau. 

SPHYRAENIDAE (5ABi?.-lCm4S). 

Sphyraena novae-hollandlae Tenoh, Alu-alu, Kachang- 

Giinth. Icachang. 

„ obtusata C. Y. 

» jello C. Y. 


commersonn 0 V 


STROMATEIDAE (POMFRETS). 

Stromateiis atous C. Y. Bawal cliermin. 

„ cinereus Bl. ■ Bawal puteli, Bawal itam^ 

Bawal Icedeivas. 


cinereus Bl. 
niger Bl. 


Bawal tanibaP, 


OPHIOCEPHALIDAE {MUBREL). 
Ophiocephalus gachua H. B. Aruan, Berdiat. 


lucius C. Y. 
striatus Blkr. 

spp. 


?? 

„ , To man, 

Gab us j Bujok. 


BERVCIDAE (NANNYGAI). 

Myripristis murdjan Forsk. Sehekah karang, Logu, 

MONOCENTRIDAE (KNiaHT^FISHES). 
Monocentris japonicus BL .Schn, Setonggang, 

PEMPHERIDAE (BULI/S^EYES). ^ 

Pempfieris' mangula C. Y, . ' Seimi karamg, 

'SPP» V '■ 

KYPHOSIDAE (mUMMERB)Y 

Kyphosus cinerascens Forsk. Tehm riimput, 

sp. Bmm-hlras, 

LOBOTIDAE iDUSKY^PEBGHy. • 

Lobotes surinamensis BL ' /■ Pechak per-ioh, 8 apatkamng^ 

TOXOTIDAE {BLOW-PIPE FISHES). 

Toxotes jaculator Fall. SiirnfM-sumpit 

,, chatareus H. B. 
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V. . NANDiBAE {FBESHAVATER PEBCEBS), 
Catopra fasciata Blkr. Kepwu, Petong, Patotig. 

SERRANIDAE (SEA PERCHES), 
Serrantnae. 

Centrogenys vaigieitsis Q. G. 


Croinileptes alti veils C. Y. 
Plectropoma maciilatum C, Y. 
Epinephelus tauvina Porsk. 

„ lanceolatus Bl. 

„ fasciatiis Porsk. 

„ boelang C. Y. 

,, miniatus Forsk. 

,, pantherinus Blkr. 

„ corallicola Blkr. 

merra BL 

,5 f uscoguttatus Porsk. 

hoevenii Blkr. 
salmoides Lae. 
Prmcanthmae. 
Priacanthus tayenus Eicli. 

haitirur C. Y. ■ ■ 

Ceuiropomltiae. 

Lates caicarifer BL 
Psammoperca vaigiensis C. Y. 
Ambassinae. 

Ambassis conrunersonii C. Y. 

„ ranga H. B. 

.V gymnocephalus Lae. 

Chilodtpiertnae, 

Apogon frenatus Blkr. 

,, spp. 

. Lutianmae (iSnappers). 
Lutiamis roseas Day. 

argentimaculatus Porsk. 
„ lineolatas Eiipp. 

„ jolinii BL 

j;, sebae C. V. 

fulviflaiiiiiia Porsk. 
lioglossiis Blkr. 


Kerorig-kerong, also Mmg- 
Icerong^ Smimxtm. 

Kerapu, Kirapu so?ioJi. 
Khnpii, Smderong, 

Kerafti, K, lUin^ K, Tcag.u, 
Kempu. 

„ Smderong. 

„ Icarmig, 

KerMang, Kmpii Itimpur. 
Kefapu, 

■ >3 ’ 

lilin, , ■ . 

Thnmggong, 

Bmmi-haraii laid, 

Smhip, also Kakap, 

Gelam, 

Petek-petek, 

Sui’-sm, 

Semangka, 

Sebekah, 

Ikan meraJi', Jmehah,... 
Ungar, Sendarat, 
Timandimun, also Mirir 
timun, 

Ungar, Jhiehak, 

Jenehak, 
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Lutiaeiis erytliropteriis BL 
madras G. V. 
sillaoo Russell. 

■ boliar Porsk. 

decussatus C. Y. 
,, vIttaQ. 6. 

. .. SPP- ■ 


Therapon theraps 0. Y. 

„ ; jarbua Forsk. 

■ /. piita C. Y. 

„ quadrlliiieatus Bl. 

Diploprion bifasciatiim K. Y. 
Mesoprion sp. 

SILLAGINIDAE 
Sillago' sihama Forsk. 


macitlatus Q, G. 


K lining -laming » 

Rimihong-rumhong. 

Tcmda-tanda. 

»? 

Tim iin-iirmin, 

■ Bamhangany Mamhang or 
Banibangy Merawan^ Bir^ 
Ml^ Smggarat, 
Kerong-kerong, also MSng'- 
herong and Tengkerong. 
Khong-kerong. 


H. Sia-sia. 

Gerut-gerut, 

WHITINGS”), 

Vl)i, Bulus-bulus/ B^hulus, 
KMoiidong, 

Ubi, Biilus-hiilus, BebuluSy 
Kedondong, 


SCIAENIDAE (JEW-FISHES), 


Sciaena dSacanthys Lae. 
Ucbrina rassellii C. Y. 
Otolithus maculatus C. Y. 

argeiiteus C. Y. 

„ ruber Bl. Seim, 
spp. 


Collichthys biaurita Cant. 


Thnberehu 

Gilam^a, 

Jarang gigt, 

Gelama pmijang, Jarmg 
gigi* 

Jarang gigi, 

Gelama pawjang, 0. pagan, 
G. China.; (?. sSkang or 
sengkang, G, rapang.,y (?. 
baiU; G. itam, G, perah,/ 
G. hatii KHing, G,.lanjut, 
G. kilning dada^ (?. dalii 
tinggi, 0, cherm, G, 
sang, 

'' Selanipai, Jarang gigL , 


QERRIDAE SILVER-BREAM ”)• 

Gerres filameutosus Cv Y.^ Kapas-kapas, 

abbrevlatus Blkr. 

altispiBtiis ? SMakang, 


oblongus C. Y, 


Tampokdampok, 
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Ecfiiuia edentwla Bl. 
dazza minuta BL 


KeJceh gedahang, Seriding, 


LACTARIIDAE (SELEMAH ) . 
Lactariu’s dellcatulas C. V. SHemah. 

• PRISTIPOMATIDAE (GRUNTEBS), 


Pristipoma macutatum BL 
liasta BL 

„ operciifare Playfair. 

„ guoraca C. T, 

Diagramma crassipinum Eiipp. 

„ pictum Thunb. 

„ cinctiim Tern. Schleg. 

,, punctatum Blkr. 

,, spp. 

Pentapus caninus Blkr. 


Gerut-gerid, ChHek mdta. 
?> ■ 

Afnpas tehu. 

Geriit-gemt. 

Tehal biiir. 


Besihor, Alhihor, Mandi 
ahi, KacM, 

A 71 jang-anjang, 

SfdmcJiing. 


SPARIDAE (SEA-BREAMS), 


Scolopsis ghanam Porsk. 

,, cancellatus C, V. 

5, clliatus Lac. 

„ vosmeri BL 

,, bimaculatus C. V. 

„ monogramma K. V. H. 

„ personatus C. V, 

„ bilineatus BL 

„ torquatus C. V.(^) 

Synagris notatiis Day. 

„ japoniciis Gtinth. 

„ taeniopterus C. V. 

toIuC.V. 

,, nematopus Blkr. 

Caesio kuning Bl. 

,, lanaris Ehr. 

,, pinjalii Blkr. 

„ chrysozona E. V. H. 


A njang-anjang, 
Pasir-pasir, 


GerHak laniaL 
Kerisi Bali. 
Piiat-pijat. 

K^'rm, , 

, GhHak lanfa.. 


aji-aji. 


DlaJi, 


dalu-jalu, A hi jahi, Iknn 
y^'>.rrah Chrna, D^'iah, 

P 1(P karang. 


I, Day gives torgmtus S, twstneri forcnrr h'ln*? «i* vo mg 
and the latter the adult, but Bleeker regards them as separ ite soe de^. as do 
the Malays. 
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Proteracantlius sarissoplioriis 
' Cant. 

Lethrinus nebulosiis Forsk, 
Spams Iiasta Bl. ' Sclin.(^) ' 

■ „ datnia H. B. 


Batu* 

Asoli-^asoh, GerHak lanJai, 

Kapas-kapasy Bengkong- 
kong^ Bekukong, Kuku^ 
Bmidan, . 

Pinang~pinang\ Lar dok. 


MULLIDAE (RED MULLETS), 

Upeneiis tragula Kichardson. Biji nangka,^ 

„ liiteiis Bikr. LehaL 

Mulloldes flavollneatus Lae. . „ 

SCORPIDIDAE (BAT-FJSEES')\ 

Psettiis argeeteus L. Gedabang, 

falciformis Lac. Senyor. 


CHAETODONTIDAE (CORAL-FISHES AND BUTTER 

FISHES), 


Ephippus orbis Bl. 

,, argus L. 

Chelttio rostratus' L.. 
Henioclius . macrolepidotus L, 

tioIacaHthus sexstriatws €. V..- 
■ mesoleitciis . BL 
. ' anniilaris BL 

„ spp. 

Platax teira For^jk. 

„ bataviamis C. Y. , 

„ vespertilio BL 

Chaetodon octofasciatus L. 

„ vagabimdiis L. 


Daun bdharu, 
lieiang. 

Pipit, Sinnpit-sumpit, 

Gombing, 

higgu. 

Ketang, 

Ball 

Daun, Bonang, 

Tiidong pmok, 

■■■■■■ 

Pmang-pinang, 

S urn pii’-sumpit, Pinang- 
pinang. 


DREPANIDAE (MOON-FISH). 
Drepaoe punctatsi L. • Dami hdhariL 


I. According to Day^ S, hasta = S.berda. 
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TEUTHIDIDAE BLACK TRFjVALLY”). 


Teiitliis nebulosa. 

DmgMs, 

■ virgata C. Y. 

Keiang, DengMs, 

; • stellata Forsk. . ■ 


java L. 

Lmihati, Ketang, Debam^ 


Lehani. 

; concatena C. Y. 

(jelibas, Kekm 

dorsalis C. Y, 

Ketcing, 

„ oramin Gimtii. ) 

Gelikas, BMibas. 

sp. 

LamhaL 

OSPHROMENIDAE (GOUBAMI. FIGHTING FISHES, 

ETC.). 


Osphromenus olfax L. 

KaiuL 

maiayanus Diineker. 

Biji durian. 

„ trichopterus FalL 

Sepat, 

Anabas scandens Dald. 

Pugii-pugii^ Pepuyu, BHoh. 

Luciocephalus piiicher Graj. 

Tumhoh Ubing. 

Betta piignax Cant 

Ill an helaga, Sempila, Fe- 


laga^ Pala. 

, ■ beliica Saiiv.' 

Ikwn belaga, Smpila,. Pc- 


laga, Lainpila, 

.. SDp. 

Ancdc ampit, A. haring, Ka^- 


ring gajah. 

Po^yacanthus basselti C. Y. 

Kepar, 

POMACENTRIDAE (CORAL-FISHES). 

Amphiprion ephippium Bl. 

InggiL 

frenatus Brev. 

5J 

Dascyllii's sp. 

>? 

Pomaceotrus albofasciatus iSckleg. 


Qfypliidodon coelestinus C. Y. 

Gombing, 

notatus Day, 

Eepaii lant, Keying , 

LABRIDAE (“WRASSES’’ OR PARROT-FISHES). 

Chaerops omnopterus Eicli, 

Tokah. 

„ oligacaothus Blkr. 

LogiL 

Cossyphus diana Lac. 

Tolmlc, 

Cbiliniis fasciatus BL', 

Bayan, Boyan. 

„ chloriiriis BL ' 

Jarnpong, Bayan, Boyan, 

Anam pses coeruleopimctatus 

Selicliin, 

Eiipp. 


I. Day suggests that oramin may prove to be synonymous with dorsalis 
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Platygiossus diissumieri C.- Y. ' Belodoh Jiarang, 

JNo'VaciiIa spp. ■ abu, M(--si]cof^, 

Julis lunaris. ■ Becltolc. 

SCARIDAE {:TAmOT-WEASSES^^). ' 

Pseudoscariis ghobbam Forsk. ' EHarap. 

rivulatus C. V. Kalaf. 

Fseudodax moliiccanus C. Y. Bhliolc. 


CARANQIDAE CrIIOBSE- 
Caraox rottleri BL 

ka!!a C. Y. ■ 
gallus L. 
armatiis Forsk. 
kiirra C. Y. 

55 gyrno'Ostethoides Blkr. 

' djeddaba Forsk. 
compressus Day. 

„ ire C. V. ^ 

„ boops C. Y. 

■ , oblongus C. Y. 

' ■ ■ ' speciosus ' Forsk. 

. 55 ' '^'spp. : 


Mcne macuiata BL Schn. 

Trachynotus ovatus L. 

bailloni Lac. 

Cborinemiis moadetta C. V. 

lysan Forsk. 

Sti Petri C. Y. 


AlACKERELS^^), 

Chenchcmi^ SeWcor, Jam-- 
jam, 

Selar, Kembong. 

Sagai, Chernim. 

Sagai. 

Selar, Kembong. 

SeJar hi rung. 

SHar ha fang. 

SHa/r Uiup-lUup, Daing be- 
lang, 

Selar abu-ahii. 

Jalu-jalu { ?). 

Selar letup-letup. 

Daing belang. 

Berhas, Bongsong ariis, Se- 
lar buIaf/S. lepir, Bagat, 
Mamong, PHaling, Kedc- 
milt, Gere poll, Demhudoh 

Keheh gedahang, K. Jawa. 

Nyior-ngior, 

Selar. 

Talang, SNiap. 


SCOMBRIDAE {MACKERELS, TUXKIES, ETC.). 
Scomber microiepidotus liiipp. Felaia, Kembong. 

Thynn., C. V, 

Tonibol mm.. 



mi 
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Cybiurti kufilil C, V. 


commersonii Lac. 
lineolatum Giiv. 
guttattim BL Schn. 


T eng gin, Lnding^ Tolwh, 

LangL 


T. papan 


n n 

5j> n 


TRICHIURIDAE (HArR^TAILS) . , 

Tricliiiirus savala CHiy. Timah-timaJi, Selayur, 

Langgai, PucJiuh, 

„ haumela Porsk. Timah4mah, Selayur, 

Langgai, PucJmh. 

HISTiOPHORIDAE (SAIL-^FISHES), 
fiistiophoras gladiiis Broiiss. Selayer, Layer, Lmjeran^ 

spj). Tiimboh hanir, MersujL 

. PLEURONECTIDAE (FLAT FISHES). 


Psettodes erumei Bl. 
Pseudoriiombus russelli Gray. 
Synaptiira achira Duncker. 

„ orientals BL Selin. 

„ commersoniana Lac. 

Cynoglossus lida Blkr. 

„ lingua H. B. 

„ elongatus Gtinth. 

„ fiaiuiltonli Giinth. 

„ cantoris Blkr. 

PSagusia bilineata Bl. 


Lidah, Sahelah. 


■ >>■ 
J3 
33 
33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


GOBIIDAE GOBIES 


Eleotris butis H. B. 

Qobius giuris H. B. 

„ sadanundio H. B. 

5, Bp. aff. caninus C. Y. (?). 

viridipunctatus ? 
Periophthalmus schlosseri Pall. 

„ koelreuteri Pall. 

Trypauchen vagina Bl. 
Apocryptes laticeolatus Bl. ScLn. 
Boleophtbalmus boddaerti Pall. 


BMoniolc, 

Belodoh. 

herapu. 

„ Whang. 

Belontolc. 

Temhakiil, lAsah, BModoh^ 
Belachalc. 

Tihn pasir. . 

Belodoh. 


ECHENEIDIDAE (SUCKING-FISHES). 

Ecbineis naucrates. Gem% Gedem% Rtimi-rumL 
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SCORPAENIDAE 
Scorpaena polyprion Blkr. 
Pterois antemiata Blkr. 

Pelor didactylliim Pall. 
Cetitropogon indicns Day. 
Synancia verrucosa Bl. S'chn. 
Synaecidium horridum L. 
(Unidentified), 


(GOBLIN^FISEES). 

Lepii^ Dlpii, Gedenipu, 

■ ?> 39 

„ smiaram, 

8 hnaram Icarang, 

Lepii, 

L. beranijut^ L. landak. 


PLATYCEPHALIDAE (FLATEIEADS). 
Platycephakis punctatus C. V. BajFhaji. 

tuberciilatus C. Y. „ 

macracanthus Blkr. ,, 


LEPTOSCOPIDAE (STAR-GAZERS). 
Percis pulchella Ten). Sehleg'. Piikid gendang. 

BATRACHIDAE (FROG-FISHES). 
Batrachus gruiiniens L. Eertakoh. 

MASTACEMBELIDAE (8PINY-EELS). 
Mastacembeliis iinicolor 0. Y. Tilan or TeUn. 

macuiatus C. Y. „ 

„ armatus Lac. 


ANTENNARODAE (ANGLEB-FISIIES). 


Antennarius cantori Blkr. 

Ijepu, Depu, GMempu^ 

caudimaculatus Giintli. 

37 ■ •? 5“ 

„ coccineus Giintli. 

■. 33 ■ 3 * ' 

hispidus Bi. Sclin. 

„ 5 Kelalawar. 

MALTHIDAE (CROAKERS). 

Halieutaea stel lata Wahl.- 

Tel-ol-. 

TRIACANTHIDAE (LEATHER-JACKETS). 

Triacanthus strigilifer Gant. 

Barat-barat. 

„ blochii Blkr. 

33 ■ ■ 

„ brevirostris Schleg. 


j, oxycephalus Blkr. 

^ Tunjang langif. 

„ nieuhofi Blkr, 

39 

» SPP- 

Letnbu. 
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BALISTIDAE (LEATHER^J/WKETS). 

Balistes stellatiis Lac. ' Jehong, Agom. 

Monacantfiiis liajam 'Blkr. Ayam, 

sinensis L. Bamt-harat. 

5, choerocephalus Blkr. KerosoJCj Ay am, 

„ penicilligerus Cuv. Barat-harat, 

„ monoceros L. Eerosoh padL 

Anacantliiis barbatus Gra.y. ■ Seligi. 


OSTRACIONTIDAE (B0X-P18EE3). 

Ostracion nasiis Bi. Bimtal Icoiah, B, hatu, 

„ , . cubicus Jj, . „ , „ ,, „ 

cornutns . L. „ 

TETRODONTIDAE 

Tetrodon lunaris Bl. Sclm. Buntal pisang, 

„ reticularis BL Sehii. r durh 

DIODONTIDAE {PORCUPINE^FISHES). 

Diodon novemmacuiatus Blkr. Bmtal landak, 

. bystrix L. ■ 

SCYLLIIDAE (DOG FISHES). 

Scy Ilium marmoratum Beim. Yu pendeh. 

Stegostoma tigrinum L. Yu checliahj Yu tohelc. 

Chiloscyllium indicum L. Yu tokeh^ Yu hUanghas. 

CARCHARIIDAE (SHARKS). 

Carcharias dussumieri Val. Yu, 

Cialeocerdo rayneri McD. B. Yu tenggiri. 

(Unidentified). Yu jerong, Yu sambaran^ 

Yu pii7ia% Yu laraSj Yu 
clihmingi, Yu bodoh. 

SPmmiDAE (HAMMERHEAl) SHARKS): 

Sphyrna (Zygaena) malleus Eisso. Yu bmgkong^ Y. palang^ Y, 

Hunggul. 

j, (Zygaena) biochii Cuv.. Yu bmgkong, Y. palang, F. 

sanggul. 
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PRISTIDAE (TRUE SAW-^PISEES), 

Pristis ciispidatus' Lath. Beroi, Yu parang, Yu ger- 

ga-ji, Yu todah, 

RmnmkrmAB. (BEAKED RAYS). 

Rhinobatiis tliooini Lac. Yu hia-hia^ Kemejati, 

Rhynchobatus djeddensis Porsk. „ „ ,, 


TORPEDINIDAE (ELECTRIC RAYS) . 
Narcine timlei Bl. Schn. Faii heLas, 

Astrape dipterygia BI. Selin. ,, , F. bunga, 

Temera fiardwickii Gray. „ limliin. 


TRYQONIDAE (STUYG^AYS), 


Trygon warnak Porsk. 

„ sephen Porsk. 

walga M. HV 
„ kuhlii M. H. 

Urogymnus asperrimus Bl. Sclm. 


Pari helaivan 
y, he?idera, P, datm* 
„ Mat. 
yy rimau. 

yy dMap, 


MYLIOBATIDAE (EAGLE-RAYS). 


Myliobatis vespertilio Blkr. 

nieubofi BL Schn. 

Aetobatis iiarinari Enphr. 
Rhinoptera adspersa M. H. 
Dicerobatis eregoodoo Cant. 
Ceratoptera ebrenbergii M. H. 


Pari helatmr. 


lang. 

daun. 

pans, 

pans, P. koM 


UNIDENTIFIED (BAYS). 
Sai, Mengkai, SUoka, 
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Index to Englisli Names 


A. 


F. 


Anchovy . . , - . ■ 


ft ft 194, 236, 

Angler-Fishes . . . . 


ft . 225, 275. 

B. - 

Barracoiita . , 

. . 

. . 247, 262, 260. 

Barracuda ‘ . 

ft » 

. . 203, 267. 

Barramuiuli . . ^ 

. . 

. , 208. 

Bar-tailed Goat-Fish 


. . 212. 

Batfisli, Dark . . 


ft . 214. 

Batfisii, Silvery 


. . 213, 238. 

Bat -Fishes . . , 


. . 213» 271. 

Beaked'B-t V 


. . 228, 277. 

Big-eyed Herring 


. . 191* 

Black-spotted Bock-Ood 

. . 208- 

Black Trevaily 

. . 

. . 214, 272. 

Blow-pipe Fishes 


. . 207, 269. 

Blue -spott e d G roper 


, . 218- 

Bombay Duck . . 


. . 196, 248. 

Bony Bream' . . ■ ' 

. . ' 

, . 194. 

Box-Fishes 


. . 226, 276. 

Bream,, Sea 


..211,270. 

Bream, Silver . . 


ft . 210, 269. 

Brown-spotted Hind 


ft . 208. 

Bull ^s-Eyes . . 


ft . 206, 267. 

Butter-Fish 


.ft 213, 271. 

a 



Carp ' . • • , 


. . 186, 196, 264. 

Catla. . . • . 


. ft 198. 

Cat-fish . . 


. . 196, 263. 

Climbing Perch 


ft ft 216, 236, 253, 

Conger-Eels 


. ft 198, 265ft 

Coral-Fishes 


ft ft 213, 217, 271, 

Croakers 

ft ft 

070 

. . 225, 276. 


'Dart . ' , . ■■ ' ■ 

• • 

..219, 250. 

Devil-fish. 0 s , . . 

ft ft 

..229. 

, Diamond-sealed Mullet .• 

..202. 

■ Dog-Fishes . . , 

ft ft 

ft ft 226, 276. 

Dorab.,.:'.' ■' 

ft ft 

ft. 250. 

■■ Drumm'ers': ■ . . ■ 

. . 

ft . 206, 267. 

Dusky-Perch 

..ft 

ft ft 206, 267. 


Eagle -Bays 


, . 229, 277. 

Eels 


. . 183, 198. 

Eels, Conger 


. . 198, 266. 

Eels, Spiny 


. . 215, 275. 

Eels, Swamp 


. , 198, 266. 

Electric Bays . . 


ft ft 228, 277. 


Feather -Backs . . 
Fighting-Fishes 
Flat-Fishes 
Flat-heads 
Flounder 
Flying-Fishes . . 
Fresh-water Perches . . 
Frog-Fishes . , 


G. 

Garfishes . . 

Gar-Pike 

Giaiit-PIerring’s 

Globe-Fishes 

Goat-Fish, Bar-tailed . 

Gobies 

Goblin -Fishes . . 
Gourami 
Grey-Mullets 
Groper, Queensland 
Grunters 


H. 

Hair-back 
Hair-tails 
Half -beak 

Halibut, Queensland . . 
Hammer-head Sharks 
Herrings 

Hilsa . . . . . . 

Horse-Mackerels 


X 

Jew-Fish es 

K. 

Knight -Fish 

' I*. 

Leather- jackets 
Loaches .. 


M. ' 

Macassar Eedfish 

Mackerel 

Mackerel, Horse 

Mackerel, Spanish 

Mahseer 

Milk-Fish 

Millions 


. . 191 , 26 ^.. 
. . 216 , 272 , 
.. 221 , 274 . 
. . 224 , 275 . 

. .. 99Q. 

. . 199 , 266 . 
- • 207 , 268 . 
‘ . 225 , 275 . 


. . 199, 266. 

. . 199 ,266. 
.. 191, 262. 
. . 226, 276. 
. . 212 . 

. . 222, 274. 
. . 221, 275. 
. . 214, 272. 
, . 200, 266. 
. . 208. 

. . 211, 270. 


. . 194. 

. . 221, 274. 
. . 199. 

. . 222 . 

. . 226, 276. 
. . 193, 262. 
. . 193. 

. . 218, 273. 


. . 210, 269. 


. . 206, 267. 


. . 225, 275, 276. 
■ . 19G, 264. 


. . 193. 

, . 220, 273. 
.. 218, 273. 
. . 220 . 

. , 197. 

. . 191, 262. 
. . 195, 263. 
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Index 


Moon-Flsli 

MooH-Fisbij , Silvery 

Miid'Skipper 

Mullet, Biainond-scalecl 

.Mullet, Grey 

Mullet, Bed 

Murrel 


XTaiiiiygai 


OX'Eye 




O. 


P. 


Paradise-Flsii . . 
Parrot'Fishes . . 
Parrot-Wrasses 
Pereli, ClimbiBg 
Perches, Freshwater 
Perches, Sea . . 
Peseados del Bey 
Pike, Short-finned 
Pomfrets 
Pore iipin e-Fish es 

■ Q* 

<Jueen-Pish 
Queensland Groper 
Queensland Halibut . . 
Queensland Smelt • . . 
Queensland Trumpeter 

B, 

Bays, Beaked 
Bays, Eagle 
Bays, Electric 
Bays, Sting 
Bed-Mullets 


214 , 238 , 271 . 
219 , 237 . 

223 . 258 . 

202 . 

200 , 266 . 

212 , 271 . 

204 , 267 . 


206 , 267 . 
191 


217 . 

217 , 272 . 

218 , 273 . 

216 . 236 , 253 . 
207 , 263 . 

207 , 268 . 

200 . 

203 . 

204 , 267 . 

226 , 276 . 


219 . 

208 . 

222 . 

196 , 263 . 

211 . 


228 , 277 . 

229 , 277 . 
228 , 277 . 
228 , 277 . 
212 , 271 . 


S. 

Sable-Fish 
Sail-Fishes 
Salmon-Herring 
Sand-Smelts 
Saw-Fishes 
Sea-Horses 
Sea-Pereiies 
Selemah 
Shad 

Sharks . . 

Sharks, Hammer-head 
Silver-Bream 
Silvery Moon-Fish 
Skeleton-Fishes 
Smelt, Queensland 
Smelt, Sand 
Snappers 
Spanish Mackerel, Barred 
Spiny-Eels 
Star-Gazers 
Sucking-Fishes 
Swamp-Eels 


Tarpon . . . . . , 

Tarwdiine 

Ten-pounder . . . . 

Thread-fins . . , , 

Trevaily, Black 
Trumpeter, Queensland 
Trumpeter Whiting . . 
Tunny . . . , 


W. 


Whitebait 
White-Mullet 
Whiting , . 
Wrasses .. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


P. 183: for Tarpin read Tarpon, 

P- 233 : -add Beras-beras. Spams sarba. 

The Tarwliine of Australia. 
Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

P. 2T1: add Spams sarba Forsk. Beras-b^m* 


193 . 

221 , 274 . 

191 , 232 . 

199 , 266 , 

227 . 277 . 

198 , , 266 . 

207 , 268 . 

210 , 254 , 270 . 
193 , 262 . 

226 , 276 . 

226 , 276 . 

210 , 269 . 

219 , 237 

198 , 266 . 

195 , 263 

199 , 266 , 

209 . 268 . 

220. . 

225 , 269 , 275 . 

226 , 252 , 275 , 
224 , 274 , 

198 , 266 , 


191 . 

212 . 

191 . 

203 . 267 . 
214 , 272 . 
211 
209 

220 . 273 . 


193 , 

1 91 . 

209 , 269 . 
217 , 27 





LIST OF PLATES. 


Plate. 


I. 

BULAN 

Ox-Eye, or Bi^-eyed Her- 
ring. 

11. 

BSLID'A 

Eeatlier-back. 

III. 

PARANG-PAEANG 

The Dorab. 

IV. 

S ELAN GAT 

Hairback or Gizzard Shad. 

V. 

TfiEUBOK KORIN 

The Hilsa. 

VI. 

TAMBAN PANJANG 

Sardine” 

VII. 

TAPAH 

Eiver Cat-fish. 

VIII. 

BfiGAHAK or LAIS 

Eiver Cat-fish. 

IX. 

JAHAN 

Sea Gat-fish. 

X. 

IvELAH 

Carp. 

XI. 

TSMBSLIAN 

Carp. 

XII. 

UMBIJT-IJMBUT 

Carp. 

XIII. 

HW AN or CHOW 

Chinese Carp. 

XIV. 

LI AN o r LIN 

Chinese Carp, 

XV. 

M ALONG 

Cong*er-eel. 

XVL 

TODAK 

Gar-Pike. 

XVII. 

PUPUT or JOLONG- 
JOLONG 

Gar-fish. 

XVIII. 

BfiLANAK ANDTNG 

Grey-Mullet. 

XIX. 

BfiLANAK TAMOK 

Diain on d-scaled M ullet. 

XX. 

KUEAU 

Mango fish. 

XXL 

ALU- ALU 

Barracuda. 

XXII. 

BAWAL PUTEB 

Pomfret. 

XXIII. 

AEUAN 

Murrel. 

XXIV. 

SEBfiKAH KARANG 

Kannygai.” 

XXV. 

SUMPIT-SUMPIT 

Blow-pipe fish. 

XXVI. 

KERONG-KERONG 

Sea-Perch. 

XXVII. 

KERAPU 

Sea-.Perch. 

XXV HI. 

SIAKAP 

Sea-Perch. 

XXIX. 

IKAN MERAH 

Snapper. 

XXX. 

BULUS-BULUS 

^‘'Whiting.” 

XXXI. 

TEMBEREH 

Jew-fish. 

XXX 11. 

GELAMA TIKUS 

Jew-fish. 

XXXIII. 

ICAPAS-SAPAS. 

: Silver-Bream.” 

XXXIV. 

GfiRUT-GERUT 

Grunter. 

XXXV. 

PASIR-PASIR 

Sea-Bream.' . , 



LIST OF PLATES. 


XXXVI. 

DELAH 

Sea-Bream- 

XXXVII. 

ASOH-ASOH 

■ Sea- Bream. 

5XXVIII. 

PINiiXG-PIXAXG 

Sea-Bream. 

XXXIX. 

BUI XAXGKA 

Bed mullet. 

XL. 

GfiDABAXG 

SilTer Bat-fisli. 

XLI. 

KETAXG 

Spotted Butter-fisli. 

XLII. 

BABl 

Coral-fish. 

XLIII. 

TUDONG PfiRIOK 

Coral-fish. 

XLIV. 

DALX BAHAEU 

Moon-fish. 

XLV. 

DfiXGKIS 

Black Trevally.” 

XLVI. 

DEB AM 

Black Trevally.^^ 

XLVII. 

KALUI 

Gurami. 

XLVIII. 

GOMBIXG 

Coral-fish. 

XLIX. 

TOIvAK 

Wrasse. 

L. 

BECHOK 

Parrot-Wrasse. 

LI. 

CHSlXCHAEU 

Horse-Mackerel (Hard tail) 

LII. 

DAIXG BfiLAXG 

Banded Horse-Mackerel. 

LTII. 

CHERMIN 

Silvery Moon-fish. 

LIV. 

SAGAI 

Trevally. 

LV. 

XyiOR-NYIOE 

Dart. 

LVI. 

TALAXG 

Queen-Fish. 

LVII. 

TOXGKOL 

Tunny. 

LVIII. 

TOXGKOL CHOEEXG 

Tunny. 

LIX. 

TEXGGIRI PAP AN 

Spotted Spanish Mackerel. 

LX. 

TfiNGGIEI BATANG 

Barred Spanish Mackerel. 

LXI. 

SfiLAYUE 

Hair tail. 

LXII. 

SA-BfiLAH 

lialibiit.^' 

LXIII. 

LIDAH 

Sole.^^ 

LXIV. 

BAJI-BAJI 

Flat-head. 

LXV. 

BAEAT-BAEAT 

Leatlier-jaeket. 

LXVI. 

JEBONG 

Leather-jacket, 

LXVII. 

YU TOKEK 

Dog-fish. 

LXVIII. 

YU PALANG 

Hammer-head Shark. 

LXIX. 

YU KfiMfiJAN 

Beaked-Kay, 

LXX. 

PARI BfiTING 

Sting-Eay. 

LXXI. 

KSEAPU, KUEAU, 
TULANG, PAEANG 

MEEAH, TfiXGGIBl, 

LXXIL 

YU, PARI, MALONG, 

DTJEI. 



Ox-Eye. or Big eyed Herring. 






( Noioptems notopterus ), 








PLATE IV 



Hairback or drizzard Sbad 




PLATE 





PLATE VI 



TAMBAN PAN JANG 



VII 











PLATE X 







UM B UT - U MB UT ( Barynotus mierolerns 




















PLATE XVIII 



BELANAK ANDING Grrey- Mullet. 



PLATE XIX 






PLATE XX 



( Polynem uh ? h ih - is 





Barracuda. 







ARUAN Murrel ( Ophiocejihalm spj. 




PLATE XXIV 



SEBEKAH KARANG 













( bates calcarifet' ) 




PLATE XXIX 



I KAN ME RAH Snapper. 






PLATE XXXI 





g 




PLATE XXXIII 



KAPAS-KAPAS "Silver- Bream’ 












PLATE XXXVIl 



ASOH-ASOH Sea Bream. 






PLATE XXXIX 



BIJI NAI^GKA Red mullet 









PLATE XLl 






PLATE XLIII 



TUDONG PfeRIGK Coral-fisli. 




PLATE XLIV 






DENGKIS Black Trevally. 




Black Trevall 



PLATE XLVII 



('Osphrom&Mis olfax). 




PLATE XLVIII 



GOMBING Coral -fish. 



PLATE XLIX 





Parrot “Wi 




CHENCH ARU Horse - Mackerel (Hard tail) 




PLATE LII 



DAING BELANG • Banded Horse-Mackerel. 




PLATE LlII 



CHERMIN Silvery Moon- fish. 



PLATE LIV 



SAGA I Trevaily. 



PLATE LV 




PLATE LVI 



( Ghormemiis moadetta). 








TONGKOL CHORENG Tunny. 




PLATE LIX 



TENGGIRl PAPAN Spotted Spanish Mackerel. 





PLATE LX 









PLATE LXII 





(Synaptura sp,). 



















YU PALANG Hammer- head Shark. 










PLATE LXXI 



KERAPD, KURAU, MEEAH, TENGGIRI: 
talang, parang. 


Ptoio taken at Clyde Ternane Market Singapore 





PLATE LXXII 




